Order  of  the  Day 


...  (Jhesterfklas 

for  MORE  PLEASURE 


Jhis  new  uniform 
is  now  the  order  of 
the  day  for  dress  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

.  .  .  and  everywhere 
every  day,  the  order  of  the 
day  among  smokers  is  that 
up-to-the-minute  pack  of 
Chesterfields. 

Chesterfield's  refreshing 
mildness,  better  taste  and 
more  pleasing  aroma  give 
more  pleasure  to  more 
smokers  every  day. 


..minions 
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(fjforCfod 'and 'country  ,we  associate  ourselves  togetherjor  the following  purposes:  Oo  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
>-/ of the  Tlnited  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to foster  and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred percent  (Tlmericanism, ; 
to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of  our  association  in  the  QreatlWar;  to  inculcate  a  sense  of "indiindual obligation  to  the  com- 
munittf, state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the  master  of  might;  to  promote* 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth  ;to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  ofjustice.Jreedom  and  democracy ;  to  conse- 
crate  andsanctify  our  comradeship  bu  our  devotion  to  mutual  hdpfdness. — Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  of  The  American  Legion. 

-__  n~he  Jlmerican 
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WHEN  this  issue  reaches  your 
hand,  buddy,  the  Twentieth 
National  Convention  at  Los 
Angeles  will  have  become  history — 
just.  Perhaps  you  were  there.  Perhaps 
you  only  read  about  it.  Whether  you 
were  there  or  whether  you  only  read 
about  it,  you  will  want  to  preserve 
the  November  issue,  which  will  con- 
tain a  detailed  summary  of  the  con- 
vention. Keep  the  November  issue  at 
hand  throughout  the  year,  for  it  will 
give  you,  in  convenient  and  accessible 
form,  the  very  facts  you  will  most 
want  to  know  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion's policies  and  program  for  1939. 

THE  November  issue,  naturally, 
will  also  celebrate  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Armistice  with  a 
host  of  special  features  and  a  fine 
cover  design  by  Legionnaire  Herbert 
Morton  Stoops. 

PERMIT  us  to  call  your  special  at- 
tention to  the  contest  announced 
on  page  23.  This  magazine  has  not 
often  gone  in  for  contests,  but  when 
it  has  they  have  proved  uniformly 
successful,  have  brought  in  thousands 
of  responses  (the  two  Big  Moments 
series  between  them  brought  in  more 
than  twenty  thousand),  and  have 
produced  admirable  reading  matter. 
The  new  contest  ought  to  top  them 
all  in  interest  and  in  the  quality  of 
material  brought  to  light. 

IN  this  connection,  the  staff  hopes 
that  every  reader  devotes  a  pass- 
ing glance  to  the  roster  of  Legion- 
naire contributors  which  is  published 
in  every  issue.  Frequently,  through  no 
special  design  on  the  part  of  the  edi- 
tors, a  single  issue  of  the  Magazine 
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is  one  hundred  percent  Legion,  both 
authors  and  illustrators. 

WE  haven't  looked  through  the 
indexes  of  the  past  eighteen 
years,  and  so  we  may  be  wrong,  but 
deep  brain-searching  doesn't  bring 
back  the  memory  of  any  other  issue 
of  the  Legion's  official  magazine  in 
which  two  National  Commanders 
were  represented. 

BO  McMILLIN,  whose  article,  "A 
Fight  on  Our  Hands,"  appears 
on  page  26,  is  one  college  football 
coach  that  doesn't  have  to  worry — - 
his  contract,  for  ten  years,  has  nearly 
nine  more  years  to  run.  Bo  made  the 
All  America  team  as  quarterback  of 
the  "Praying  Colonels"  of  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  in  1919 
and  was  captain  of  the  team,  repre- 
senting a  student  body  of  perhaps 
200,  when  it  humbled  Harvard  in 
1921.  By  popular  vote  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  over  the  nation  he  was 
named  head  coach  of  the  College 
All-Stars  for  their  game  with  the 
Washington  Redskins,  pro -cham- 
pions, in  Chicago  on  August  31st  last. 

THAT  game  brilliantly  illustrated 
the  McMillin  principle  that  the 
underdog,  having  nothing  much  in 
the  way  of  prestige  to  lose,  isn't  such 
a  bad  risk,  for  the  All-Stars,  whom 
the  experts  had  considered  badly  out- 
classed by  the  pro's,  came  from  be- 
hind to  win  out,  28  to  16.  Brilliant 
passing  by  Cecil  Isbell  (Bo's  Indiana 
boys  will  be  happy  that  guy  has  grad- 
uated from  Purdue!)  and  intercep- 
tions by  All-Star  players  of  Slingin' 
Sammy  Baugh's  passes  were  the  high 
lights  of  a  great  victory. 
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rewers  ao  mean  Business 
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AN  EDITORIAL  BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 
in  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Daily  Gazette 

BEER  STATESMANSHIP 

It  has  become  obvious  ever  since 
the  repeal  of  prohibition  that  the 
AmeriLnbrewersweredetermmed 

not  to  make  the  mistake  that  the 


nf  the  code,  with  offices  in  New 
^rrcould  'come  and fine La  f  erWe 
field  to  try  out  the  code.  They  sent 
a  representative  of  the  Foundation 
^  Kansas.  He  went  to .work  ma 


tot  to  make T  the  mistake  that  the  tc ,Kan»b  —^e  surveyed  the 
hewers  made  in  P--pr°nibition  J^siness  m  the  large  coun^ 


days.  Then  they  tied  up  tightly 
JSf  the  dlB«lle™mand  beei •  ™> 

5iqauoSr.  The^rewerTare  now  trying 
o  get  away  from  the  distillers  and 
a  year  ago  they  adopted  an  inde- 
pendent code,  pledged  themselves 
fo  "conduct  their  business  m  con- 
formity with  established  laws  and 
n  co-operation  with  the  authori- 
iii  iu    -lo^wd  them 


K«  buBiSsHn  ihe  large  counties 
o  Kansas  where,  if  anywhere  the 
rode  would  crack.  He  went  to  the 
sheriffs  and  the  county  attorneys 
S  these  counties.  He  went  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  Kansas  and 
fold  the  law  enforcing  officers 
everywhere  that  he  wanted  their 
help  and  he  wanted  to  help  them 
clean  up  questionable  beer  parlors, 


in  co-operation  with  the  authori-  ™ ^ 

ties."  Further,  they  pledged  them-  Places  where  they  kept 

selves  to  support  "duly  constituted  ors   t  ^  d  ^ 

'  Se  local  authorities,  where  the 


selves  to  sujjywi  u 

authorities  for  the  ellmmation  of 

anti-social  conditions'  m  the  beer  dealers  permitted  hard  drinks 

business.  They  P^Bed  thmBelvM  beer  de^™^^,  and  In  gen- 

to  get  behind  the  "great  body _  of  re  to  Qf  ^  brewerg  back 
tailers  who  sell  beer ^as  la* code  made  a  genuine  and 

citizens-andalsotobackupauthor  or  effective  campaign  in 
ities  in  preventing :  "beer  s^\ZnsJto  ^  ^  ^ 


Hies  in  iiici<.""»o  — 
minors  or  persons  who  have  drunk 
to  excess."  The  code  aimed  high. 

It  was  obvious  that  Kansas  is 
the  one  place  in  the  United  States 
where  the  United  Brewers  Indus- 
trial Foundation,  which  was  back 


Kansas  to  weed  out  the  bad  prac 
tices  which  tend  to  grow  up  wh 
hard  illegal  liquor  mixes  itself  with 
the  sale  of  beer. 

The  Gazette  knows  definitely  two 
cases  where  evidence  was  furnished 


by  the  Brewers'  Foundation  to 
close  up  certain  whiskey  joints. 
With  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
local  officers  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Brewers'  Foundation, 
public  enforcement  of  the  Kansas 
law  controlling  the  sale  of  beer  can 
be  had.  That  co-operation  should 
be  given. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  beer 
business  should  not  be  conducted 
as  any  other  commercial  business 
—breakfast  food,  toothpaste,  ten- 
derized ham,  packaged  coffee  or 
shoes  But  it  must  get  away  and 
evidently  is  trying  to  get  away 
!  from  the  stigma  that  always  will 
1  rest  upon  hard  liquor. 

The  representatives  of  the  Brew- 
ers' Foundation  in  Kansas  wrote  to 
The  Gazette: 

-We  stand  ready  to  co-operate 
with  Kansas  officials  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  We  have  laid 

before  officials  evidence  of  viola 
tions  of  the  liquor  laws  and  some 
definite  results  have  been  attained- 
We  pledge  our  continued  efforts. 

This  is  not  idle  persiflage.  Ap- 
parently the  Brewers'  Foundation 
means  business. 

(from  issue  of  April  15,  1038) 


Here's  what  we  promised: 

One  pledge  from  The  Brewers  Code:  "We  pledge 
our  support  to  the  duly  constituted  author- 
ities for  the  elimination  of  anti-social  condi- 
tions wherever  they  may  surround  the  sale 
of  beer  to  the  consumer." 

Here's  what  we're  doing: 

As  one  example  (and  there  are  others):  our  inves- 
tigators gathered  evidence  in  Kansas*  that  some 
retail  outlets  were  using  beer  licenses  as  screens 
to  sell  bootleg  liquor.  The  Attorney  General 
cooperated,  prosecuted  and  won.  William 
Allen  White,  great  American  editor, 
then  published  the  above  editorial. 

It's  true.  .  ."anti-social  conditions" 
exist  in  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
quarter-million  places  where  beer  is 


sold.  Even  so,  we  cannot  hope  to  "police" 
them  .  .  .  unless  you  too  will  cooperate. 

Here's  what  You  can  do: 

1.  Follow  up  your  local  authorities.  Just 
insist  that  they  enforce  existing  laws  against 
illegal  sales  of  liquor,  operation  of  illicit  re- 
sorts, sales  after  hours,  sales  to  minors,  sales 
to  persons  who  have  drunk  to  excess. 

2.  Patronize  only  respectable  retail  outlets. 

3.  Show  that  you  are  behind  us  . . .  buy  only 


BR^.     beer  or  ale  made  by  Foundation  members 


. .  identified  in  their  advertising  by  the 
symbol  shown  here. 

Do  these  things,  and  you  help  the 
bulwark  of  moderation  . . .  beer. . .  and 
the  public  interest  as  well. 


Correspondence  is  invited  with  groups  and  individuals  everywhere  who  are  interested  in  the  brewing  industry 
and  its  responsibilities.  Address:  United  Brewers  Industrial  Foundation,  21  East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  AMERICAN  LEGION  Magazine 


20  Years  Ago 


OCTOBER  1,  1918 

During  the  day  we  ad- 
vanced our  lines  in  the 
Forest  of  the  Argonne. 
Farther  to  the  east  our 
patrols  have  passed  beyond 
Cierges  and  are  operating 
north  of  that  point  and  on 
the  road  from  Exermont  to 
Gesnes,  maintaining  con- 
tact with  the  enemy.  In  the  north  our  troops  are 
advancing  with  the  French  and  British  and 
participating  in  their  successes.  Since  Septem- 
ber 26  our  aviators  have  shot  down  more  than 
100  hostile  planes  and  21  balloons.  (The  official 
American  Communique,  printed  in  italics, 
regularly  introduces  each  daily  summary  of 
activities  in  this  calendar.) 

First  Division  completes  relief  of  Thirty- 
Fifth,  Second  begins  relief  of  French  61st  and 
21st,  Third  relieves  units  of  Fourth  in  Third's 
sector,  Thirty-Second  relieves  Thirty-Sev- 
enth, Ninety-Second  is  put  at  disposal  of 
French  38th  Corps,  all  in  Meuse-Argonne 
area;  Twenty-Seventh  Division,  after  relief 
by  Australian  Third  Division  in  Somme  area, 
moves  to  vicinity  of  Peronne  for  rehabilita- 
tion; Forty-Second  Division  is  relieved  by 
Eighty-Ninth  in  Pannes  Sector  (Lorraine). 

French  enter  St.  Quentin  as  British  take 
suburbs  of  Cambrai. 

British,  with  Arab  aid,  capture  Damascus; 
take  7000  Turkish  prisoners. 

Thousands  of  Chinese  combat  soldiers  will 
be  sent  to  Europe  to  supplement  the  200,000 
Chinese  there  in  labor  battalions  if  the  Allies 
will  provide  ships,  declares  Dr.  V.  K.  Welling- 
ton Koo,  Chinese  Minister  to  the  U.  S. 

United  States  Naval  Institute  Proceedings 
publishes  story  of  flight  across  Atlantic  by 
airplane  with  four  passengers;  plane  reported 
to  have  left  Newfoundland  at  7.02  A.  m., 
July  28th  and  reached  Dingle  Bay,  Ireland, 
7.12  A.  M.,  July  29th. 

OCTOBER  2 

Except  for  heavy  shelling  and  machine-gun 
fire  east  of  the  Meuse  and  at  other  points  held 
by  our  troops  nothing  of  unusual  importance 
has  occurred  during  the 
day.  A  partial  count  of  the 
material  captured  during 
the  past  week  shows  120 
guns  of  all  calibers,  750 
trench  mortars,  300  ma- 
chine guns,  100  heavy  tank 
guns,  thousands  of  artillery 
shells    and    hundreds  of 
thousands    of   rounds  of 
small  arms  ammunition. 

Germans  begin  evacuation  of  Lille,  me- 
tropolis of  northern  France,  held  by  enemy 
since  beginning  of  war. 

Bulgarian  troops  evacuate  Serbia. 

American,  British  and  Italian  warships 
destroy  Austrian  naval  base  at  Durazzo, 
together  with  craft  anchored  there. 

Eighty-First  Division  assumes  command 
of  St.  Die  Sector. 

Headquarters,  Thirty-Eighth  Division, 
sails  from  New  York. 

Aero  Club  of  America  reveals  that  Atlantic 
flight  mentioned  in  Naval  Institute  Pro- 
ceedings was  a  hoax;  London  Daily  Mail, 
which  has  standing  offer  of  £10,000  for  first 
Atlantic  flight,  had  cabled  asking  if  it  owed 
the  money,  and  to  whom. 

United  States  Government  lifts  ban  on 
coal  for  heating  purposes  owing  to  extent  of 
influenza  epidemic,  which  has  now  spread  to 
43  States;  cases  in  army  cantonments  now 
exceed  100,000. 


HH 


OCTOBER  3 

American  troops  fighting  with  the  French 
have  driven  back  the  enemy  and  taken  Blanc 
Mont  and  other  positions  in  the  Champagne. 
Between  the  Moselle  and  the  Forest  of  Argonne 
we  carried  out  the  usual  artillery  and  patrol 
activity,  taking  a  number  of  prisoners. 

Eighty-Second  Division  assembles  near 
Varennes  preparing  to  enter  line  in  Meuse- 
Argonne  operation;  Twenty-Ninth  Division 
moves  to  Verdun  area;  Eighty- Fourth  and 
Eighty-Sixth  Divisions  are  ordered  skeleton- 
ized, transferring  20,000  men  to  depots  for 
use  as  replacements. 

United  States  Senate  by  viva  voce  vote 
restores  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  its 
calendar. 

OCTOBER  4 

This  morning  the  attack 
was  resumed  west  of  the. 
Meuse.  Overcoming  a  stub- 
born resistance,  we  have  ad- 
vanced our  lines  from  two 
to  five  kilometers,  carrying 
Hill  240,  north  of  Exer- 
mont, and  taking  from  the  enemy  the  villages  of 
Gesnes,  Fleville,  Chehery  and  La  Forge.  In  the 
face  of  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire, 
troops  from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  western 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  a>id  West  Virginia, 
and  regular  troops  belonging  to  Major  General 
R.  L.  Bullard' s  Corps,  forced  the  enemy  back 
to  the  Kriemhilde  positions  south  of  the  Bois 
de  Foret. 

Thirty-Second  Division  relieves  Ninety- 
First,  and  Eightieth  moves  into  line  be- 
tween Third  and  Fourth,  relieving  elements 
of  both  those  Divisions,  in  Meuse-Argonne 
area;  elements  of  Eighty-Ninth  and  Ninetieth 
Divisions  relieve  Seventy- Eighth  in  Limey 
Sector;  370th  Infantry,  Ninety-Third  Di- 
vision, participates  in  the  Oise-Aisne  opera- 
tion. 

Ninety-four  killed  in  TNT  explosion 
following  fire  in  largest  shell-loading  plant  in 
United  States,  at  Morgan,  New  Jersey;  sixty 
thousand  made  homeless  as  terrain  within 
two-and-a-half-mile  radius  is  laid  waste. 
Property  damage  runs  into  millions. 

War  Industries  Board  announces  it  is  con- 
sidering curtailing  motion-picture  produc- 
tion fifty  percent  to  release  thousands  of 
industry's  employes  for  national  service. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  abdicates 
throne  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  Prince 
Boris;  quits  country  for  Vienna,  where  he 
intends  to  study  botany. 

OCTORER  5 

Our  attack  west  of  the  Meuse,  which  con- 
tinued today,  met  with  determined  resistance  by 
artillery  and  machine  guns  from  well-entrenched 
positions.  The  enemy's  strong  counter-attacks 
were  everywhere  repulsed  with  heavy  losses 
to  him. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Baden,  recently 
appointed  Imperial  German  Chancellor, 
addresses  note  to  President  Wilson  asking 
that  the  Allies  state  terms  on  which  they  will 
stop  fighting. 

Transport  Otranto  is  sunk  off  Scottish 
coast  following  collision  with  steamer 
Kashmir;  527  lost,  including  357  American 
soldiers. 

OCTORER  6 

Our  troops  have  made  slight  advances  during 
the  day.  Between  the  Meuse  and  the  Bois  des 
Ogons  there  has  been  stubborn  infantry  fighting. 
Further  to  the  west  machine-gun  and  artillery 


combats  were  constant  and  heavy,  with  every- 
where increased  artillery  activity  by  both  sides. 

Seventy-Ninth  Division  relieves  Twenty- 
Sixth  in  Troyon  sector;  Eighty-Second  re- 
lieves elements  of  Twenty-Eighth  north  of 
La  Forge  in  Meuse-Argonne  operation. 

Text  of  note  sent  to  President  Wilson  by 
Prince  Maximilian  is  revealed  at  Washing- 
ton; German  government  accepts  basis  for 
peace  outlined  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  September  27th;  note 
concludes:  "With  a  view  to  avoiding  further 
bloodshed  the  German  government  requests 
the  immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice  on 
land  and  water  and  in  the  air." 

Senator  Reed,  Missouri,  in  Liberty  Loan 
address  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  declares:  "If  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  the  Kaiser  will 
be  tried  for  murder  before  an  international 
court." 

Dr.  T.  G.  Masaryk,  Czechoslovak  leader, 
declares  at  Washington  that  the  new  nation 
will  adopt  a  broadly  liberal  policy  toward 
national  minorities,  which  will  be  granted 
equal  political  and  cultural  rights  with  the 
majority. 

OCTORER  7 

Our  troops  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of 
Chatel  Chehery  and  overcoming  his  desperate 
resistance  have  seized  the  commanding  heights 
west  of  the  Aire.  In  other  sectors  held  by  us 
nothing  of  importance  has  occurred. 

Seventy-Seventh  Division  re-establishes 
contact  with  "Lost  Battalion"  in  Argonne 
Forest. 

Eighty- Second  Division  relieves  troops  of 
Twenty-Eighth,  First,  and  Seventy-Eighth 
Divisions,  in  Meuse-Argonne  area;  Thirty- 
Third  passes  to  tactical  control  of  French 
17th  Corps  west  of  Meuse;  Thirty-Seventh 
relieves  Eighty-Ninth  in  Pannes  Sector. 

Field  Marshal  Von  Hindenburg  has  re- 
signed as  Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff 
after  a  heated  interview  with  the  Kaiser, 
Amsterdam  reports. 

Influenza  epidemic  reported  slightly  less 
virulent  in  New  England  but  growing  alarm- 
ingly in  New  Jersey  and  in  anthracite  regions 
of  Pennsylvania;  all  galleries  in  Congress 
except  the  press  galleries  have  been  closed  as 
a  precaution. 

OCTORER  8 

We  captured  Camay  and  against  stubborn 
fighting  continued  our  advance  in  the  Argonne 
forest.  East  of  the  Meuse  French  and  American 
troops  serving  with  the  First  Army  made  a 
brilliant  attack  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bois  des 
Caures  and  the  Bois  d'Haumont.  The  villages 
of  Consenvoye,  Brabant,  Haumont  and  Beau- 
mont have  been  occupied 
and  the  enemy  has  been 
driven  well  beyond  them. 
On  both  banks  of  the 
Meuse  our  own  troops  and 
the  French  are  now  push- 
ing the  enemy  from  the 
scene  of  the  desperate 
struggles  for  Verdun.  The 
number  of  prisoners  taken 
as  a  result  of  the  day's  operations  exceeds  3,000. 
Of  these  over  1,600  were  taken  by  French  units 
east  of  the  Meuse.  This  brings  the  total  number 
captured  by  this  command  in  the  last  few  days 
to  over  4,000.  The  French  also  captured  18 
mortars  of  heavy  caliber  and  other  material. 

Units  of  Twenty-Ninth  Division  are  affil- 
iated with  French  18th  Division  in  Meuse- 
Argonne;  Seventy-Ninth  Division,  plus 
French  units,  relieves  {Continued  on  page  59) 
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PARAMOUNT  PICTURES  dedicates 
to  that  grandest  of  American 
Organizations,  the  American 
Legion,  and  to  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  this  heart- warm- 
ing, red-blooded  story  of  American 
youth  .  .  ."Sons  of  the  Legion.'" 
For  we  believe  that  in  this  drama 
of  an  American  father  who 
couldn't  fail  because  those  sons 
of  his  saw  to  it  that  he  couldn't  fail 


.  .  .  we  believe,  in  this  drama  of  the 
clear-|eyed,  shining  faced  young- 
sters of  this  grand  old  country  of 
ours,  we  have  brought  to  the  screen 
for  the  first  time  some  of  that  thrill- 
ing, pulsing,  human  spirit  which  is 
the  spirit  of  the  American  Legion, 
a  spirit,  we,  as  leaders  in  a  great 
American  industry,  motion  pic- 
tures, hope  will  beat  ever  stronger 
in  the  hearts  of  this  nation. 
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ivn«e  Overman  o^ftPatterson 
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They   must    have    thought  he 
meant  business,  for  they  came 
out  forthwith,  a  lieutenant  and 
twenty-seven  privates 


What  Manner 


John  G.Emery 


^Men? 


Could  He  Take  It? 

OBVIOUSLY  it  would  be  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  if 
rank  civilians  were  made  into 
officers  in  ninety  days.  All  that 
could  be  done  in  that  length  of  time  was 
to  "begin  to  commence  to  start  to  find 
out"  if  the  man  had  officer  material  in 
him.  The  Army's  methods  of  finding  out 
were  devious,  but  most  efficient. 

They  had  us  go  out  on  a  hill  within 
sight  of  our  barracks  and  dig  a  system  of 
trenches,  in  and  around  which  battle 
exercises  were  operated.  One  evening 
after  having  dug  hard  all  day,  we  were 
marched  out  after  supper  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  half-dug  trenches.  Another 
regiment  simulated  the  attack.  Before 
midnight,  it  began  to  rain,  and  by  two 
a.m.  we  were  standing  knee-deep  in 
water  and  continued  so  until  daylight. 


A PAST  National  Commander 
.  of  The  American  Legion 
and  a  wearer  of  numerous  dec- 
orations, including  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross,  John 
G.  Emery  has  jotted  down  his 
recollections  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  served  in  the  First 
Division.  A  second  instalment 
will  appear  next  month 

Breakfast,  which  consisted  of  sidepork 
and  gravy  and  thick  slices  of  bread,  was 
brought  out  to  us,  and  we  ate  it  out  of 
our  "mess  gear."  We  were  in  sight  of  our 

Illustrations  by 
V.  E.  PYLES 


barracks,  where  there  were  clean,  dry 
clothes,  shower  baths,  and  all  such,  and 
it  seemed  rather  reasonable  that  we 
might  be  marched  over  there  and  given  a 
chance  to  refresh  ourselves  a  bit  before 
going  into  another  strenuous  day  of 
trench  digging. 

However,  that  was  not  the  program. 
We  were  put  right  backandbegananother 
day's  digging.  Of  course,  there  was  much 
grumbling  (we'd  learned  that  it's  a  sol- 
dier's prerogative  to  kick)  and  much  con- 
versation to  the  effect  that  it  sure  was  a 
helluva  army  that  treated  men  that  way. 

Many  months  after,  we  saw  that  this 
was  just  another  way  to  find  out  if  we 
could  "take  it."  If  we  couldn't  stand  it 
there,  we  sure  wouldn't  be  much  good  in 
the  real  thing  in  France.  One  man  in  our 
company  resigned  indignantly  then  and 
there  and  'twas  well  that  he  did,  as  he 
would  probably  have  wilted  anyway,  and 
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his  going  then  saved  Uncle  Sam  time 
and  money. 

Tough  Guys 

HE  WAS  a  tough  guy,  was  "Red,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called  in  our  com- 
pany. He  did  everything  but  his  duty, 
and  a  number  of  AWOL's  were  marked 
up  on  his  service  record.  One  day  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  who  was  in 
France  in  "Y"  work,  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  Red  in  Beauvais  a  day  or  two  before. 
Red  was  AWOL  then. 

Dr.  Fosdick  said  that  Red  and  two 
other  soldiers  who  were  coaxed  away  by 
him,  while  passing  a  humble  home  in  the 
town,  had  noticed  a  young  French  wom- 
an standing  in  a  doorway  and  weeping 
bitterly.  Having  been  AWOL  so  much, 
they  had  learned  considerable  French, 
so  they  asked  her  about  her  troubles. 
She  showed  them  the  dead  body  of  a  two- 
months-old  baby,  which  lay  in  a  crib  near 
the  window,  and  told  them  she  was  with- 
out funds  wherewith  to  bury  it.  Red 
acted  with  his  usual  carefree  abandon. 
He  made  his  buddies  empty  their  pockets 
of  francs,  and  there  were  many,  as  they 
were  good  crap  shooters,  and  adding 
theirs  to  his  own,  it  made  a  purse  of 
several  hundred,  which  he  handed  to  her 
and  then  beat  it.  Yes,  he  was  a  tough 
guy,  all  right! 

Coveralls 

I WAS  the  greenest  "ninety-day  won- 
der" Reserve  Captain  of  Infantry 
that  ever  lived,  when  I  joined  the  18th 
Infantry  of  the  Regular  First  Division  at 
Treveray  that  Sunday  morning  in  March 
of  1918.  I  had  never  been  with  troops  in 
my  life.  The  Regular  Army  Captain  to 
whom  I  should  have  been  second-in- 
command  was  away  on  leave  and  here 
was  I  commanding  the  company  of  250 
hard-boiled,  experienced  soldiers.  If 
you've  ever  had  a  new  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibility thrust  upon  you  unawares, 
you  know  how  I  felt.  Orders  came  for  the 
outfit  to  move  into  the  trenches  for  an- 
other hitch,  and  with  the  orders  came  two 
big  packing  cases,  containing  250  suits  of 
olive  drab  coveralls  such  as  garage  men 
wear.  The  idea  was  that  the  men  should 
each  carry  one  of  these  suits,  to  be  worn 
in  the  trenches  to  keep  the  uniform  clean, 
as  the  mud  in  France  in  March  is  too 
sticky  to  mention.  The  men  were  already 
heavily  laden  with  two  blankets,  over- 
coats, rations,  and  what  not  and  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  "lose"  equipment  they 
didn't  want  to  carry. 

As  I  stood  watching  the  company  sup- 
ply sergeant  getting  the  coveralls  out  of 
the  cases,  the  major  came  along.  He  was 
an  old-timer.  I  snapped  him  a  salute  and 
he  inquired  as  to  what  I  was  preparing 
to  do.  "Just  getting  ready  to  issue  the 
coveralls  to  the  men,"  said  I.  "  'Twon't 
do  any  good,"  said  he.  "They'll  just 
throw  them  away."  "Very  well,"  said  I, 
"I'll  return  them  to  the  Regimental  Sup- 
ply Depot  for  credit  "  "You  can't  do 
that,"  said  the  major,  "as  Regimental 
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Supply  closed  at  two  o'clock  against  re- 
turn of  material."  "All  right,  then,  I'll 
load  them  on  my  combat  wagon,"  I  sug- 
gested. "Can't  do  that,"  said  he.  "There 
are  strict  orders  regarding  the  amount 
of  weight  to  be  put  upon  combat  wagons, 
and  you've  already  got  your  limit."  "In 
that  case,"  said  I,  "I  guess  about  the 
only  thing  to  do  will  be  to  have  a  detail 
of  men  dig  a  big  hole  out  back  of  this 
barn  and  bury  the  darned  things."  "If 
you  do  that,  you'll  probably  be  court- 
martialed,"  said  he. 

I've  told  you  how  new  I  was  to  things 
military,  and  I  began  to  think  that  this 
was  a  helluva  army  into  which  I  had  been 
thrust,  when  about  the  only  thing  a  man 
could  find  out  to  do  was  what  he  couldn't 
do.  It  seemed  slightly  different  from  the 
way  in  which  things  were  done  in  business 
institutions  in  civil  life.  Maybe  there  was 
a  little  ire  in  my  voice  and  manner  when 
I  finally  said,  "Well,  by  George,  major, 
I'm  not  going  to  eat  'em!"  He  turned  on 


his  heel  and  walked  away.  I  issued  the 
coveralls  to  the  men  and  they  did  eventu- 
ally throw  them  away,  just  as  he  had 
predicted,  and  I  learned  thus  early  in 
my  military  career  that  there  are  many 
times  when  a  man  must  just  "use  his 
own  judgment."  I  don't  know  yet  whether 
or  not  the  "old  man"  was  just  kidding  me. 

Hate 

ONE  is  safe  in  saying  that  there  was 
less  "hate"  per  yard  of  trenches  in 
our  Army  than  in  any  other.  When  pris- 
oners came  in,  they  were  usually  treated 
well.  They  were  frisked  for  German 
marks,  and  they  lost  the  buttons  from 
their  tunics,  of  course,  for  souvenirs  must 


be  had.  Many  were  given  cigarettes  or 
something  in  return. 

The  Germans  started  it  with  their 
"Hymn  of  Hate"  and  the  British  fol- 
lowed suit.  At  the  First  Corps  School  at 
Gondrecourt,  where  our  officers  and  non- 
coms  were  sent  for  refresher  courses,  some 
of  the  British  instructors  incorporated  it 
into  their  curriculum.  For  example,  in 
bayonet  instruction  where  fierceness  is 
engendered,  a  lithe  young  non-com  with 
no  rifle  or  other  impedimenta,  ran  off 
over  the  hill  shouting,  "I'm  the  man  who 
killed  Nurse  Cavell!"  This,  just  to  get 
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The    General    wanted  a 
prisoner    and    the  patrol 
didn't  fail  him 


us  worked  up.  We  followed  after,  trying 
to  catch  him.  Finally  after  we,  with  rifle 
and  bayonet  in  hand,  had  chased  him 
half  a  mile  or  so,  and  were  all  in,  he  would 
throw  up  his  hands  and  call  "Kamerad!" 
and  the  exercise  was  over.  He  had  the 
fun  and  we  had  the  exercise.  The  net 
amount  of  hate  was  not  increased  much — 
that  is,  not  hate  for  the  Germans. 

Courage 

MANY  times  am  I  asked  what  in  my 
opinion  requires  the  highest  type 
of  courage  from  a  soldier.  To  me,  an  in- 
fantryman, this  is  expressed  by  the  lieu- 
tenant and  his  patrol  of  six  or  more  men 
who  go  into  No  Man's  Land  at  night  on 
some  mission. 

Usually  word  comes  down  from  Division 


H.  Q.  that  the  General  "desires  that  a 
prisoner  be  captured,  and  a  patrol  will  be 
organized  for  that  purpose."  Generals 
have  uncanny  desires  at  times  and  ask 
for  their  fulfillment  in  the  most  noncha- 
lant manner. 

The  patrol  is  organized — usually  a 
lieutenant  and  as  many  enlisted  men  as 
are  deemed  necessary  for  the  successful 
doing  of  the  job.  Airplane  photos  of  the 
enemy  trenches  at  the  point  of  the  raid, 
and  of  No  Man's  Land  thereabouts  are 
studied.  Many  times  the  particular  sector 
to  be  raided  is  taped  out  on  similar  lying 
ground  in  a  rear  area,  and  the  thing  is  re- 
hearsed again  and  again. 

When  the  eventful  night  comes,  the 
lieutenant  and  his  men  get  into  theii 
own  front  line  point  of  departure.  Faces 
are  blacked  to  make  them  less  visible  by 
the  light  of  enemy  star  shells,  all  insignia 
cf  rank  is  removed  from  uniforms,  and 
everyone  knows  just  what  he  is  to  do 
throughout  the  show.  Our  own  front  line 
troops  are  advised,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  patrol  getting  shot  up 
when  they  return,  because  someone 
thinks  it  is  the  enemy. 


Finally  the  word  comes  to  go.  Their 
own  wire  is  cut  and  out  across  the  shell- 
holes  of  No  Man's  Land  they  go,  creeping 
on  their  bellies.  Yes,  it  takes  courage  of 
the  highest  order.  A  hand-to-hand  fight 
with  the  enemy  is  probable;  loss  of  some 
of  one's  own  men  is  a  possibility;  and  the 
mission  just  must  be  carried  out  success- 
fully. The  General  must  have  his  prisoner. 

My  hat  is  off  to  those  youngsters  who 
made  up  the  patrols! 

Too  Ornery 

THE  Lieutenant  Colonel  was  British, 
a  soldier  of  fortune  who,  when  the 
war  broke  out  in  1014,  found  himself 
serving  Uncle  Sam  in  the  Philippine  Con- 
stabulary. It  wasn't  hard  for  him  to  get 
his  release  so  that  he  could  serve  in  the 
Canadian  contingent  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces.  He  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm 
— he  couldn't  salute  with  it  and  used  his 
left  for  that  military  courtesy.  The 
wound  still  pained  and  irritated  him 
when,  after  the  United  States  landed  the 
First  Division  in  France,  he  sought  and 
obtained  a  transfer  back  to  our  forces, 
with  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
His  British  know-it-all-ness,  combined 
with  a  real  superior  knowledge  gained  by 
three  years  in  the  thick  of  things,  made 
him  hard  to  bear.  He  was  the  nth  degree 
of  irascibility  and  had  that  reputation 
among  officers  and  enlisted  men  alike. 
One  night  in  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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"T  IS  not  the  business  of  a  university 
to  teach  its  students  what  to 
think,  but  to  teach  them  how  to 
think,  and  then  to  trust  them  to 
decide  what  to  think  as  year  by  year  they 
face  the  changing  facts  of  a  changing 
world."  Thus  did  the  President  of  a  well 
known  university  enunciate  the  basic 
function  of  that  institution. 

In  actuality  of  operation,  it  can  be 
stated  with  substantial  accuracy  that  in 
many  institutions  of  higher  learning  this 
formula  is  not  followed.  Outstanding 
educators  are  not  in  agreement  even  as  to 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  education, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  appropriate  policy 
to  be  employed. 

Unfortunately,  intellectual  hypocrisy 
and  its  complement,  intellectual  smug- 
ness, are  not  of  sufficient  infrequence.  We 
often  see  concrete  evidence  of  the  belief 
that  to  do  the  unorthodox  denotes  great 
intellectual  attainment.  Another  fallacy, 
born  of  the  same  belief,  is  that  of  attack- 
ing the  existing  order  and  disparagement 
of  old  and  substantial  values.  These 
courses  of  action  are  not  engaged  upon 
with  proper  regard  for  essential  require- 
ments but  rather  are  dictated  solely  by 
opportunity.  This  technique  cannot  truly 
be  said  to  be  exclusive  to  individual  whim 
or  conduct.  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
being  practiced  lends  great  credence  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  represents  the  re- 
sult of  training  definitely  designed  to 
that  end. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  so-called 
educators,  and  many  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  higher  education,  speak  depre- 
catingly  of  their  country  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  its  foundation  stones 
have  been  laid.  No  doubt  they  entertain 
the  thought  that  this  is  being  "smart." 
Traditions  are  similarly  evaluated.  Men 
and  women  whose  leadership,  devotion 
and  sacrifice  have  contributed  much  to 
make  America  a  great  nation  are  spoken 
of  in  a  deprecatory  vein.  Those  who  rally 
to  the  defense  and  give  manifestation 
of  being  American  in  thought  and  pur- 
pose are  inveighed  against  and  invidi- 
ously referred  to  as  "super-patriots." 

Bold,  if  unsuccessful,  attempts  have 
been  made,  and  undoubtedly  will  again 
be  made,  to  break  down  public  confidence 
in  and  support  of  organizations  that  are 
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dedicated  to  service  to 
country. 

Thus  by  the  untoward 
conduct  of  a  relatively,  if 
inordinately  articulate,  few 
individuals  identifying 
themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject of  education  and  per- 
haps some  particular  insti- 
tution of  learning,  suspicion 
if  not  stigma  is  unjustly 
attached  to  educators  in 
general.  In  the  light  of 
such  conditions,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  educators  and 
trustees  of  educational  es- 
tablishments pursue  a 
course  of  appropriate 
action.  The  true  purposes 
of  education  are  ably  served 
by  bona  fide  educators  and 
not  by  propagandists. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  not 
herein  involved,  although 
this  cry  will  of  course  be 
raised.  Rather  is  the  very 
essence  of  education  at 
stake. 

The  two  great  conflicting 
forces  of  the  world  at  the 
present  time  are  the  spirit 
of  truth  and  that  of  propa- 
ganda. The  former  leads  to 
ultimate  peace  and  happi- 
ness for  all  mankind  and 
the  latter  is  not  only  the 
father  of  lies,  but  a  whole 
ancestral  tree  ultimately 
making  for  stoppage  of 
constructive  effort,  confu- 
sion and  distress.  True 
educators  travel  down  the 
highway  of  truth.  Propa- 
gandists distort  that  the 
truth  may  be  hidden  and 
confusion  reign. 

Relatively  recent  events 
have  served  to  definitely 
focus  public  attention  on 
the  subject  of  education 
and  educational  institu- 
tions. The  public  welfare 
and  the  real  purposes  of 
education  will  better  be 
served  if  this  current  in- 
terest  becomes  constant. 


The  Two  Great  Conflicting 
Present  Time  are  the  Spirit  of 
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There  is  a  real  need  for  it. 

What  was  apparently 
designed  to  discredit  The 
American  Legion  has  acted 
not  unlike  a  boomerang. 

To  the  admonition  that 
"leaders  of  American  edu- 
cation should  cease  to 
pander  to  The  American 
Legion  and  thus  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  basic 
ideals  of  The  American 
Legion  and  of  American 
education  are  identical" 
came  the  response:  "It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  cer- 
tain individuals  have  in 
recent  years  released  radi- 
cal and  subversive  state- 
ments at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  city  in 
which  our  convention  is 
meeting,  statements  in- 
tended to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  emanated 
from  our  convention.  Such 
procedures  are  unethical." 

The  convention  referred 
to  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  "that  a  com- 
mittee of  not  more  than 
five  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  The  American  Legion 
and  other  service  organi- 
zations having  construc- 
tive education  programs 
with  the  view  of  enlisting 
their  support  toward  the 
enactment  of  laws  provid- 
ing for  federal  aid  to  public 
education." 

The  use  of  the  word 
"constructive"  is  not  with- 
out significance. 

Were  the  statements  thus 
referred  to  as  "radical  and 
subversive"  actually  such? 
Among  the  conclusions 
printed  in  what  Dean 
William  F.  Russell  of 
Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  has  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "pamphlet" 
are  the  following: 

"The  plans  and  policies 
of  The  American  Legion, 


as  conveyed  to  the  members  of  the  or- 
ganization through  the  American  Legion 
Magazine  and  the  National  Legionnaire, 
are  in  accord  with  the  plans  and  policies 
promoted  by  big  business,  the  banking 
interests  and  the  militarists.  .  .  . 

"Evidence  indicates  that  Legionnaires 
have  not  been  average  ex-service  men 
but  have  come  almost  exclusively  from 
the  middle  class.  The  middle  class  is 
made  up  primarily  of  small  merchants, 
independent  farmers  and  professional 
people. 

"The  small,  privileged  section  of 
American  society  which  has  furnished  the 
leadership  of  The  American  Legion  can 
be  counted  upon  to  use  every  means  at 
its  disposal  to  prevent  the  organization 
of  the  American  people  along  class  lines. 

"The  American  Legion  is  no  more  and 
no  less  moral  than  the  capitalistic  system 
which  made  and  sustains  it,  and  which 
The  American  Legion  serves,  in  turn,  in 
perfect  symbiotic  relationship. 

"The  present  study  shows  that  The 
American  Legion  is  not  an  expression  of 
democracy  but  rather  an  expression  of 
intrenched  business  and  military  interests 
which  attempt  to  hide  their  true  purpose 
under  democratic  guise. 

"Its  intolerance  and  persecution  of 
those  who  advocate  change,  in  the  name 
of  those  very  rights  which  The  American 
Legion  itself"  substantially  destroys,  is 
fascism  in  fact,  and  should  be  opposed 
with  all  the  vigor  at  the  disposal  of 
American  educators.  In  the  promotion  of 
war  and  fascism  in  America,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  done  more  than  its  share. 

"The  growth  of  political  democracy 
has  made  the  Constitution  less  effective 
as  a  protector  of  private  property.  Thus 
the  Constitution  no  longer  adequately 
serves  the  primary  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

"Why  do  leaders  of  The  American 
Legion  talk  so  much  about  God  and 
country,  patriotism,  and  respect  for  the 
flag?  Because  this  language  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  It 
gets  desired  cooperation  from  other  sec- 
tions of  society  which  have  been  condi- 
tioned to  react  favorably  to  this  type  of 
stimulation. 

"Soldiers  became  a  patriotic  symbol 
so  urgently  re-  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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ONCE  upon  a  time 
a  lady  came  up  to 
me  at  one  of  these 
neighborhood 
evenings  and  said  to  me, 
"Mister  Nason,  I  notice 
that  you  are  always  in  a 
corner  adjusting  your  nose 
paint  instead  of  playing 
bridge  like  a  nice  little  boy. 
Won't  you  come  out  of  your 
cavern  and  make  up  a  nice 
table  of  four  with  me?" 

"Lady,"  said  I,  "I  would  - 
do  anything  you  ask,  but 
whenever  I  have  the  choice 
between  burying  my  nose  in  the  cup,  or 
going  off  and  forming  a  company  for  the 
exploitation  of  Peruvian  copper  mines  or 
the  promotion  of  a  table  of  bridge,  I  vote 
for  the  cup.  Effect  of  the  war.  I  gave  up 
drinking  for  a  big  venture  in  the  soap 
business  in  1918!  I've  never  since  caught 
up  with  the  lost  time." 

"Business!"  shrieks  the  lady.  "Why, 
I  thought  you  were  in  the  Army  in  191 8! 
But  then  Mrs.  MacDuff  told  me  you 
were — well,  something  about  Ananias. 
So  you  weren't  a  soldier  at  all!" 

"Yes,  I  was,  lady;  the  venture  in  the 
realm  of  affairs  was  only  brief." 

It  was  in  June,  I  guess,  of  1018.  My 
regiment  was  still  in  training  at  Coetqui- 
dan,  pronounced  "Cokeydawn,"  in  Brit- 
tany. I  had  been  separated  from  them 
since  the  previous  fall,  which  hadn't 
bothered  them  the  least,  but  it  had 
bothered  me,  because  I  hadn't  been  able 
to  draw  any  pay.  I  was  seven  months 
behind  when  I  finally  rejoined.  I  was 
pinched  by  the  M.  P.'s  for  being  out  of 
camp  without  a  pass  while  I  was  walking 
to  camp  from  the  railroad  station,  so  I 
spent  two  days  in  the  mill  waiting  to  be 
tried  before  I  could  get  over  to  my 
battery. 

Finally,  of  a  Sunday  morning,  two 
M.  P.'s  escorted  me  into  A  Battery's 
orderly  room  and  saluted.  There  was  my 
old  first  sergeant,  the  top-kick,  there. 
Also  a  slippery-looking  lad  named 
Portius,  that  I  had  known  as  a  caisson 
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jack,  but  who  now  wore 
sergeant's  stripes,  and  a  cer- 
tain Chucky  Kolsky,  formerly 
a  recruiting  sergeant,  and  now 
a  temporary  officer.  I  knew  all 
three  well,  and  they  had 
known  me  since  I  enlisted. 

"You  know  this  guy,  ser- 
geant?" asked  the  M.  P., 
addressing  the  top-kick. 

"No!"  spoke  up  Chucky 
from  his  corner. 
He  had  on  a  tailormade  uniform,  some 
sort  of  material  like  doeskin,  that  fitted 
him  like  his  skin.  A  Sam  Browne  belt 
crossed  it,  all  fair  leather  and  brass.  That 
belt  came  from  Oxford  Street,  London, 
W.,  and  so  did  the  boots  that  matched  it, 
but  out  of  the  collar  stuck  Chucky's  old 
knobby  face  and  out  of  the 
sleeves  the  broken-knuck- 
led old  paws  that  had 
slammed  the  mill  door  on 
fresh  recruits  like  me  in 
every  guardhouse  from 
Jolo  to  Governors  Island. 

The  old  top  sergeant 
looked  at  me  and  blinked. 

"I   don't   know  him!" 
said  he.  The  liar,  that  had 
had  me  on  the  carpet  twice 
a  week  for  six  months  and 
oftener,    if  he 
could  find  some- 
thing   to  turn 
me  in  for. 

"What's  he 
been  doing?" 
asked  Portius. 
"Thief?  Drunk? 
Deserter?" 

At  least  old 
Portius  didn't 
deny  me.  He 
was  a  slabsided 
youth,  that  had 
been  ejected 
from  Plattsburg 


at  about  the  same  time  that  I  had,  and 
had  enlisted  for  the  same  reason  I  had, 
that  we  had  no  money  to  do  anything 
else.  He  wouldn't  deny  me.  I  knew  too 
much  about  him. 

"Picked  him  up  on  the  road!"  said  the 
M.  P.  "No  pass.  Said  he  was  coming  in 
to  this  outfit  to  report.  Well,  you  don't 
know  him,  so  back  to  the  playhouse  with 
him!  Kah-mahn,  you!" 

"Just  a  minute!"  interrupted  Chucky, 
stretching  out  his  doeskin  clad  arm. 
"Leave  him  here;  we'll  look  after  him." 

"But  we  can't  do  that,  sir,"  one  of 
the  M.  P.'s.  started  to  say.  "Orders  is — " 


The    local  peasantry 
swooped  down  upon  that 
ditch  before  we  were  out 
of  sight 
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Out  came  the  boots,  and  all  the  other 
fancy  fixin's.  "Horses  can't  eat  boots," 
says  the  colonel.  "Throw  'em  in  the 
ditch 


Chucky  lifted  his  face  and 
looked  at  the  M.  P.  He  had 
black  eyes,  as  round  as  a 
bull's,  and  just  as  expression- 
less. 

"I  said  to  leave  him  here!" 
growled  Chucky.  "I  say  I'll 
look  after  him.  Get  de  idea?  Close  de 
door  gently  on  goin'  out!" 

The  M.  P.'s  went  out.  Chucky  rose' 
smoothed  down  his  beautiful  blouse, 
picked  up  gloves,  cap,  and  crop. 

"Dem  equipments,"  said  he,  finishing 
a  conversation  he  had  been  having  with 
the  top-kick,  "costs  me  two  hundred 
iron  men!  Toot'  brushes!  Foldin'  basin 
an'  pail!  Whistle!  Compass!  Boots, 
dress  an'  field!  Beddin'  roll!  An'  no 
camouflagin',  either,  because  dere's  dis 
jaspero  looks  'em  over,  an'  if  any  of  it's 
quartermaster  or  ordnance  property,  see 
Judge  Duffy. 

"Well,  give  dis  man  a  bunk."  He  in- 
dicated me,  put  on  his  cap,  and 
rolled  out. 

"Where  the  hell  you  been  all 
these  months?"  asked  the  top. 

"In  hospital  and  replacement 
camp,"  said  I.  "I  was  walking 
up  from  the  railroad  station 
when  those  two  bimboes  pinched 
me.  What's  the  idea  in  Chuck 
saying  he  didn't  know  me?  And 
you, too?" 

The  top  wagged  his 
head.  "In  case  you  was 
drunk  an'  causin'  dam- 
age," said  he.  "If  we 
said  we  knew  yuh,  they 
could  charge  it  up  to 
the  battery.  That 
Chucky's  a  wise  bird. 
Seven  hitches  he's  got 
in." 

He  turned  to  where 
Portius  was  looking  at 
me  sourly  down  his 
long,  thin  nose.  "That'll 
be  all,   Portius,"  said 


the  top.  "We  won't  need  you  no  more!" 

"What  do  you  mean,  drunk  an'  causing 
damage?"  said  I.  "Since  when  could  you 
charge  damage  up  to  an  outfit  that  some 
soldado  caused  when  he  happened  to 
have  the  nose  bag  on  a  little?" 

"It's  an  order,"  said  the  top.  "They 
charge  it  up  to  the  mess  fund,  and  a  man 
pays  back  what  he  can,  which  is  two- 
thirds  of  his  pay  each  month.  Old 
Smokey  Joe  will  be  payin'  for  his  up  till 
the  time  he  retires." 

"Smokey?"  I  cried.  "Why,  he's  as 
fine  a  mess  sergeant  as  ever  hid  behind  a 


Nice,  big 
Breton  girls 
were  serving 
cider  and 
omelettes 


corkscrew!  What  happened  to  him  now?" 

"He  come  out  o'  the  chutes  on  a  bottle 
o'  coneyac,  an'  it  throwed  him.  So  he 
ain't  mess  sergeant  no  more.  He's  turned 
on  duty.  Drivin'  a  swing  team  on  number 
3-" 

"But  he  was  one  of  the  best  fancy 
drinkers  in  the  outfit.  He  was  the  last 
guy  on  earth  you'd  think  would  get 
piled." 

"There  was  better'n  him  took  it  on 
the  button.  We  had  a  ghost  dance  here 
our  first  pay  night  in  Prance  that's  been 
the  best  I've  seen  since  Sitting  Bull  put 
his  on  when  I  was  a  kid  in  Arizona.  The 
old  colonel  ain't  dared  pay  the  regiment 
since." 

"Anybody  else  get  busted?"  I  asked, 
with  a  queer  feeling  up  and  down  my 
spine.  I'd  been  a  sergeant  myself. 

"All  of  'em.  Portius,  here,  is  rankest 
sergeant  now." 

"Well,"  said  I,  clearing  my  throat, 
"as  I  remember,  I  ranked  Portius." 

"Yeh,"  agreed  the  top.  "You  do.  An' 
maybe  you'll  be  top  sergeant  t'day  or 
t'morrer." 

"Huh?  Me?" 

"Yeh,  I've  been  offered  a  commission." 

"Gee!"  I  gasped.  "I'll  have  to  cele- 
brate this!  How's  chances  of  Eagle  Day 
coming  around?  I  haven't  been  paid  for 
seven  months." 

"No  chance!"  said  the  top.  "We  go  up 
to  the  front  tomorrow." 

I  went  out  into  the  air  to  think  this 
over.  Lady,  I'd  been  knocking  around  all 
winter  and  spring,  from  Camp  Shelby, 
Mississippi,  to  La  Courtine,  Creuse, 
with  the  fear  in  my  heart  that  when  I 
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got  back,  to  my  outfit  I'd  be  busted,  and 
that  all  the  time  I  was  accing  as  kanga- 
roo sergeant  of  the  guard,  or  sitting  up  all 
night  to  keep  a  herd  of  two-legged  maver- 
icks together  for  seme  unappreciative 
shavetail,  maybe  I  was  doing  it  on  a 
private's  pay.  Well,  here  I  was  back,  and 
not  only  still  a  sergeant,  but  almost  top. 
A  top  sergeant  ranks  right  below  the 
battery  commander.  He  doesn't  take 
any  wind  from  anybody,  and  he  can  dish 
it  out  to  whom  he  will.  I  had  some  scores 
to  settle  in  that  battery. 

Fortius  got  up  off  the  steps  as  I  went 
out. 

"Is  this  true  about  goin'  up  to  the 
front?"  I  asked. 

"Yeh,  sure.  We've  known  about  it  for 
a  week." 

"Do  they  know  which  front?" 

"Sure,  Chateau-Thierry." 

Oh,  boy!  I  knew  that  front!  I'd  been 
up  there,  but  I  didn't  tell  anybody,  be- 
cause I'd  been  car- 
rying hand  luggage 
for  a  second  lieu- 
tenant of  ordnance 
and  was  not  very 
proud  of  my  front- 
line experience. 
But  that  front  was 
about  an  hour  from 
Paris  by  rail,  and 
it  was  going  to  be  a 
swell  front  to  col- 
lect life  insurance 
on. 

''That  why 
Chucky  Kolsky 
is  all  dogged  up  in 
the  new  uniform?" 

"Yup.  All  those 
officers  had  to  buy 
a  complete  outfit 
from  spurs  to  sus- 
penders, by  way  of 
folding  bath  tubs 
and  field  glasses, 
before   they'd  let 
'em  on  the  boat  at 
Hoboken.  When 
the  order  came  out  th 
to  the  front,  it  also  s 
take  more  than  fifty 
baggage.  So  they  all 
clothes,  just  in  case  t 
of  the  rest  of  their  stuff  again." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  there?  On 
the  carpet?" 

"No,"  said  Portius.  He  scuffed  the 
ground  with  his  toe  a  little.  "I  had  been 
told  to  come  in  and  get  a  little  instruction 
about  making  out  morning  reports.  The 
top-kick,  you  know,  has  been  offered  a 
commission." 

"And  they  were  going  to  make  you 
top?" 

"Yeh.  That's  why  as  soon  as  you  ap- 
peared, they  told  me  they  wouldn't  need 
me  any  more." 

"Come!"  said  I.  "Lead  me  to  a  place 
of  refreshment." 

"I  haven't  got  any  jack,"  said  he, 
sadly. 


"Is  there  anybody  around  here  that 
has?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "they  paid  the  second 
battalion  yesterday,  and  figured  that 
the  first  could  borrow  enough  off  the 
second  to  buy  soap  or  toothpaste  or  stuff 
to  take  up  to  the  front,  but  that  there 
wouldn't  be  funds  enough  for  the  whole 
outfit  to  go  on  a  barrage,  the  way  it  did 
the  night  the  sergeants  got  broke." 

"Stay  here,"  said  I,  "until  I  buscar! 
If  there's  money  in  this  outfit,  the  new 
top  sergeant  is  going  to  have  some  part 
of  it." 

Haha,  lady!  And  had  the  news  got 
round  already!  A  man  who  stands  in 
with  the  top  sergeant  gets  no  dirty  de- 
tails. In  ten  minutes  I  was  back  with  a 
hundred  francs.  Everyone  had  been  down 
to  the  second  battalion,  and  the  second 
battalion  had  been  tickled  to  death  to 
lend,  because  they  knew  they'd  spend 
every  cent  they  had  on  'em  the  last  day 


they  had  here.  But  if  they  loaned  half  of 
it  to  somebody  in  the  first,  when  the  first 
battalion  got  paid,  they  could  have  an- 
other party.  Like  two  pay  days  a  month. 

"The  word  is'round,"  smiled  poor 
Portius  sadly,  when  I  showed  him  my 
borrowings.  "I  tried  a  little  borrowing 
on  my  own  here  and  got  nothing  but 
alibis.  I  should  have  started  last  night." 

Portius  and  I  went  on  up  the  hill  be- 
hind the  huts,  where  there  was  a  long 
line  of  wheeled  transport  that  had  just 
been  issued  to  the  outfit.  Each  battery 
had  two  covered  carts,  called  fourgons, 
square,  with  a  canvas  top,  and  a  luggage 
carrier  that  let  down  and  formed  steps 
behind.  Under  the  driver's  seat  was  a 


long  box,  about  the  size  of  a  small  trunk, 
with  a  hasp  and  tongue  so  that  it  could 
be  locked.  Beyond  the  fourgons  were  a 
couple  of  huge  crates  on  wheels,  marked 
"Chariot  de  Pare,"  so  a  guy  would  know 
what  they  were,  and  then  a  rolling  kitchen 
and  a  ration  cart  and  a  water  cart. 

"What  are  these  two  wagons  for?"  I 
asked  Portius,  after  he  had  explained  all 
about  the  fourgons  and  how  they  worked. 

"Well,  they  accompany  the  guns  to 
the  firing  position,"  said  he.  "One  of 
them  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  the  bat- 
tery office,  and  the  other  for  the  instru- 
ment fourgon." 

"So  when  I  get  to  be  top,  I  rate  one  of 
these  fourgons?" 

"That's  what  they  say,"  said  Portius. 
He  scratched  his  neck  where  his  blouse 
collar  hurt  him.  "But  say,  you  know,  you 
rate  the  other  fourgon  anyway.  You've 
never  been  replaced  as  instrument  ser- 
geant. I  wouldn't  take  the  top  kick's 


job  just  to  rate  a  fourgon  to  sleep  in." 

"No?"  said  I. 

Portius  didn't  look  at  me.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  maybe  he  had  really  wanted 
to  be  top  sergeant  of  that  battery. 

"How  come,"  said  I,  still  thinking 
about  myself,  the  stone  that  had  been 
almost  rejected  by  the  builders  now  be- 
coming the  cornerstone  of  the  battery, 
"that  those  old  timers  all  had  their 
sleeves  peeled?" 

"Aw!"  exclaimed  Portius,  "you  know 
'em!  Three  or  four  hitches  in  the  cavalry, 
then  along  comes  this  war,  and  they  turn 
the  outfit  into  field  artillery.  Remember 
how  the  old  sergeants  sweat  over  the 
books,  and  drill  regs,  and  firing  data,  and 
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what  Number  One  did  at 
the  command,  'March  Or- 
der? Well,  they  got  it  all 
learned,  finally,  and  then 
we  came  to  France  and  they 
had  to  learn  it  all  over  again. 
On  a  new  kind  of  gun,  with 
the  directions  in  French. 
Comes  Eagle  Day.  When 
the  dust  settled  we  didn't 
have  a  duty  sergeant  left, 
and  Dippy  didn't  dare  have  the  regi- 
ment paid  since." 

"Where  did  this  massacre  take  place?" 
I  asked. 

"Coquinville.  Means  Rascal-town. 
Where  I'm  takin'  you." 

We  went  on  down  the  other  side  of  that 
bare  hill,  through  rows  of  portable  bar- 
racks, to  the  edge  of  the  camp,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  a  small  town.  Soldiers 
were  hurrying  that  way,  streaming  in 
from  all  quarters  in  little  groups,  then 
merging  into  a  crowd,  and  all  disappear- 
ing down  hill  into  the  town  like  a  great 
snake.  It  looked  like  a  crowd  going  to  a 
football  game,  but  it  was  a  war  strength 
brigade  of  field  artillery,  most  of  them 
moving  at  a  run. 

"Where  they  all  going  in  such  a  rush?" 
I  asked. 

"To  spend  their  last  Sunday  on  earth, 
same  as  we  are." 


All  my  junk  was  snugly  tucked 
into  the  wagon  box 

Coquinville  was  built  of  stone,  and 
about  every  third  house  was  a  cafe.  The 
cafes  all  had  wooden  signs,  shaped  like  a 
naming  bomb,  with  the  names  on  it  of 
the  boys  of  the  French  conscript  classes 
that  had  hung  out  in  that  cafe  when  they 
were  doing  their  military  service.  Scat- 
tered around  were  a  lot  of  temporary 
booths  that  sold  postcards  and  soap  and 
knickknacks,  that  had  sprung  up  since 
the  Americans  had  taken  over  the  camp. 
We  had  more  money  to  spend  on  that 
kind  of  merchandise  than  the  French  had. 

It  was  hard  to  find  a  place  to  stand, 
let  alone  sit  down.  The  influx  was  pretty 
tremendous.  The  inn  keepers  had  carried 
tables  outdoors,  but  still  you  couldn't 
find  a  place  to  sit  at  them.  And  nice, 
big-haunched  Breton  girls  were  running 
around  serving  cider  and  omelettes  and 
jelly  and  bread.  All  there  was  to  eat  ex- 
cept maybe  cheese.  Forgive  me,  lady, 
but  when  a  lad  smacked  one  of  those 
girls  on  the  croup,  it  was  like  smacking 
a  horse,  and  she  paid  just  about  as  much 
attention.  Stood  over  on  the  other  foot, 
maybe. 

Fortius  knew  his  way  around.  He  got 
an  empty  wine  barrel,  rolled  it  out  for  a 
table,  and  then  rolled  out  another  one 
for  him  and  me  to  sit  on. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "let's  fire  a  sighting 
shot  first.  We  can  begin  to  fire  for  record 
afterward,  but  I  always  like  to  adjust  my 
sights.  What'll  the  target  be?" 

"This  cidre  bouche  is  about  the  best 
stuff,"  said  he.  "We  can  ram  it  down 
with  a  little  coneyac  if  the  effect  is  not 
as  hoped.  We'll  have  in  a  flock  of  eggs, 
and  a  couple  of  those  pillows  they  call 
bread,  and  let  nature  take  its  course." 

Just  then  some  Algerians  appeared, 
that  had  been  used  to  starting  their 
Sunday  morning  stroll  at  that  particular 
tavern.  They 
were  Moslems  by 
religion,  so 
shouldn't  be 


"I've  bought  myself 


little 


soap 


drinking  liquor;  maybe  they  only  asked 
for  eggs,  but  some  of  the  Yanks  objected 
to  their  presence.  No  Algerian  was  gonna 
come  pushin'  an'  shovin'  in  here!  So 
they  began  to  eject  the  Algerians. 

Well,  that  was  all  right,  except  some  of 
the  comrades  outside,  who  had  been  at 
their  sipping  longer  than  we,  heard 
sounds  of  strife,  and  arose  and  began  to 
smack  anyone  within  reach.  A  lad  at 
the  big  table  got  teeteringly  to  his  feet, 
climbed  up  on  it,  and  announced  clearly, 
"I  can  lick  any  man  in  the  Tenth  Field 
Artillery."  That  was  our  brother  regi- 
ment in  the  brigade,  and  those  who  heard, 
that  belonged  to  it,  moved  in  his  direc- 
tion to  demonstrate  his  error.  Then  out 
bounced  the  biggest  of  the  barmaids, 
accompanied  by  a  couple  more  like  her. 
She  thrust  out  an  arm  as  big  as  my  thigh 
and  plucked  that  lad  off  the  table  as  she 
might  an  apple  from  a  tree.  She  raddled 
him  up  and  down  on  the  ground,  back 
and  forth,  for  a  swipe  or  two,  then  hove 
him  to  his  feet  and  on  his  way.  The  other 
two  moved  on  the  Algerians  with  brooms. 
Bop!  The  fight  was  over  at  once;  only  one 
dusky  man  who  had  had  his  fez  knocked 
off  essayed  to  battle  with  this  big  Gabri- 
elle,  or  whatever  her  name  was,  and  got 
his  skull  rung  with  the  broomstick,  like 
a  gob  knocking  out  eight  bells.  Friends 
carried  him  away,  and  Gabrielle  and  her 
two  supporters  returned  to  their  duties. 

"Gee,"  said  I,  when  moderate  quiet 
had  been  restored,  "is  this  frequent?" 

"Our  only  relaxation,"  replied  Fortius. 
"Come  on,  decide  what  you  want  and 
let's  give  an  order  here  before  the  next 
fight  starts." 

"Let  me  meditate." 

"Nix!"  cried  Portius.  "Have  you  for- 
gotten where  we  go  from  here?  This  time 
next  Sunday  you  may  be  daisy  food,  and 
you  sit  here  looking  at  the  pebbles. 
You'll  have  long  enough  to  look  at  'em 
from  the  under  side,  fellow.  Meditate! 
What  do         {Continued  on  page  40) 
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Armistice? 


WINTER,  1918.  Returning 
contingents  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
are  being  acclaimed  in  New 
York.  The  war  is  over  on 
every  front— except  one. 

Along  the  white  rim  of  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle, two  thousand  miles  north  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line,  a  thousand  miles  beyond 
Moscow,  where  the  Russian  winter 
handed  Napoleon  one  of  his  rare  defeats, 
an  American  regiment  still  clings  to  a  bro- 
ken ring  of  blockhouses  and  outposts  in 
the  forests  of  Archangel  Province,  North 
Russia.  Until  June,  1919,  when  they  were 
relieved  by  a  volunteer  British  army, 
they  fought  back  the  crowding  Red  Army 
and  the  Russian  winter.  The  United 
States  was  not  at  war  with  Russia,  yet 
the  severest  fighting  on  this  front  took 
place  in  the  eight  months  following  the 
Armistice.  Why? 

When  the  British  transports  Nagoya, 
Somali  and  Tydeus  landed  the  Polar  Bear 
Regiment  in  Archangel  late  in  August, 
1918,  this  question  was  evaded.  At  home 
"military  necessity"  was  argued,  to  pre- 
vent the  suspicion  that  the  Allies  were 
intervening  to  bolster  a  regime  commit- 
ted to  a  continuance  of  the  war  and  the 
payment  of  war  debts.  The  troops  were 
told  that  they  were  to  guard  military 
stores  in  Archangel  and  to  prevent  the 
Germans  from  seizing  that  port  as  a  sub- 
marine base.  (The  munitions  had  long 
since  been  issued  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
the  White  Sea  is  accessible  only  to  ice- 
boats from  November  to  May.)  The  day 
the  advance  party  landed  in  Archangel 
the  State  Department  in  Washington 
cabled  this  message  to  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Russians:  "The  only 
present  object  for  which  American  troops 
will  be  employed  will  be  to  guard  military 
stores." 

Early  in  the  campaign,  British  General 
Headquarters  published  the  objective  of 
the  expedition  as  follows: 

1.  To  form  a  military  barrier  inside 
which  the  Russians  could  reorganize 
themselves  to  drive  out  the  German  in- 
vader. 

2.  To  assist  the  Russians  to  reorganize 
their  army  by  instruction,  supervision 
and  example  on  more  reasonable  princi- 
ples than  the  old  regime's  autocratic  dis- 
cipline. 

3.  To  reorganize  the  food  supplies, 
14 
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making  up  the  deficiencies  from  Allied 
countries. 

General  William  S.  Graves,  who  com- 
manded the  American  force  of  interven- 
tion in  Siberia,  has  written:  "I  was  in 
command  of  the  United  States  troops 
sent  to  Siberia  and,  I  must  admit,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  accomplish  by  military  inter- 
vention." The  same  thing  applied  to  the 
North  Russian  expedition. 

Charitably,  we  may  refer  to  it  as  a  ges- 
ture toward  Allied  unity,  an  enterprise 
based  on  misinformation.  The  soldiers 


just  knew  that  they  were  there  because 
they  had  been  sent,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  "Polar  Bear,"  339th  Infantry  and 
1st  Battalion,  310th  Engineers,  were  the 
United  States'  contribution  to  the  North 
Russian  Campaign.  They  were  mostly 
Michigan  men  of  the  85th  Division,  who 
trained  at  Camp  Custer,  near  Battle 
Creek.  Detached  from  the  division  at  Al- 
dershot,  England,  they  were  re-equipped 
for  Russia,  given  a  month's  intensive 
training,  and  sailed  from  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  through  the  North  Sea,  past  the 
coast  of  Norway,  around  North  Cape  and 
across  the  White  Sea  to  Archangel — a 
total  force,  including  replacements,  of 
about  4,500  men.  The  transports  were 
small  ships  of  the  P.  &  O.  Line,  built  for 
tropical  trade  routes  and  in  no  way 


Two  thousand  miles  north  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  in  January, 
1919,  this  American  convoy  was  setting  out  from  Jillena  in  the  Arch- 
angel sector  for  service  against  the  Bolsheviki 
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As  the  American  forces 
landed  at  Archangel,  under 
orders  from  our  State  De- 
partment simply  to  "guard 
military  stores" 

equipped  for  Arctic  waters.  Flu  broke 
out  among  the  troops  after  four  days  at 
sea,  and  their  reception  to  the  grim  gray 
city  of  refugees  was  tendered  by  the 
hospitals  and  cemeteries. 

The  British,  who  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition by  virtue  of  having  invented  it, 
were  represented  by  a  slightly  larger 
force  of  infantry  from  the  Royal  Yorks, 
King's  Liverpools  and  Royal  Scots  Regi- 
ments, and  a  detachment  of  Canadian 
Field  Artillery.  France  sent  less  than  a 
battalion  of  infantry  and  a  few  75's. 

R  assia  showed  her  devotion  to  demo- 
cratic ideals  by  raising  three  or  four  irre- 
gular detachments  of  White  Guards — 
each  independent  of  the  others,  and  giv- 
ing allegiance  only  to  the  source  of  their 
rations.  Of  these,  Colonel  Dilaktorski's 
outfit,  with  Dvina  Force,  was  competent 
and  reliable.  Most  of  his  troops  were  ex- 
officers,  serving  from  motives  both  of 
patriotism  and  self-preservation.  Colonel 
Eristoff's  so-called  "Cossacks"  were 
troublesome  mercenaries,  who  made  their 
most  picturesque  charges  out  of  range  of 
Bolo  rifles.  Eristoff  was  a  fortune-hunter 
with  a  bad  reputation.  Cashiered  from 
the  Guard  Cossacks  early  in  his  career 
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for  cheating  at  cards,  he  showed  up  in 
Archangel  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Allies  while  the  Whites  and  Reds  were 
still  disputing  over  its  possession.  His 
first  act  in  defense  of  Holy  Russia  was  to 
grab  the  gold  roubles  in  the  Bank  of 
Archangel  in  the  name  of  his  hooligans. 
This  outfit  took  no  part  in  the  campaign 
except  garrison  duty  and,  in  January ,  on 
the  first  raid  to  which  they  were  assigned, 
half  deserted  to  the  Reds  and  the  rest 
fled  in  panicky  disorder.  The  British, 
applying  their  tactics  with  subject  races, 
such  as  India,  recruited  a  force  known  as 
the  Slavo-British  Allied  Legion,  which 
was  outfitted  in  British  uniforms,  trained 
by  British  sergeant-majors  and  com- 
manded by  British  officers.  After  a  bat- 
talion of  these  had  mutinied  and  mur- 
dered their  officers,  they  were  regarded 
as  untrustworthy  and  given  no  active 
duty. 

The  front  which  the  ambitious  British 
command  elected  to  defend  with  about 
9,500  combat  troops  spread  out  fanwise 
from  Archangel  or,  rather,  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel,  for  there  was  no  contact  be- 
tween the  posts  thrust  out  at  the  end  of 
each  spoke.  The  position  at  Onega,  where 
the  Onega  River  enters  the  Gulf  of  Onega, 
was  east  and  slightly  south  of  Archangel 
and  covered  the  right  flank.  An  armored 
train,  supported  by  trenches  and  block- 
houses, at  Verst  445  on  the  Archangel- 


Vologda  railroad, 
tipped  the  next  spoke 
to  the  east  and  was 
known  as  the  Railroad 
Front.  Where  the  gov- 
ernment road  from  Pet- 
rograd  to  Archangel 
crossed  the  dark  forests 
between  Plesetskaya  on 
the  railroad  and  Emet- 
skoe,  on  the  Dvina 
River,  the  small,  sullen, 
squalid  town  of  Kodish 
huddled  in  the  center  of 
a  large  clearing  com- 
manded by  three  low 
hills.  This  place  had  to 
be  held  to  Drevent  Bolo 
penetration  between  the 
positions  on  the  railroad 
and  the  Dvina  Front, 
and  was  strongly 
manned  as  the  third 
spoke.  At  Bereznik,  fif- 
ty miles  or  more  south 
of  these  garrisons,  the 
Dvina  River  is  joined 
by  the  Vaga  River.  At 
Toulgas,  forty  miles  be- 
low this  junction,  Dvina 
Force  held  both  banks 
of  the  river,  and  at 
Ust  Padenga  and  Shen- 
kursk,  sixty  miles  down 
the  Vaga  River  from 
Bereznik,  Vaga  Column 
held  the  point  farthest 
distant  from  Archangel. 
On  the  extreme  left 
flank,  the  village  of 
Pinega,  on  the  Pinega  River,  was  held  by 
the  Sixth  detachment. 

Internally,  Russia  was  in  chaos.  The 
moderate  socialists  (Mensheviki)  of  the 
Kerensky  regime  had  been  forced  out  of 
power  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  March,  1918, 
and  the  Bolos,  as  the  soldiers  called  them, 
were  ringed  by  counter-revolutionary 
bands  of  both  Tsarists  and  Menshevists. 
On  three  widely  separated  fronts,  Dene- 
kin,  Yudenich  and  Kolchak  still  resisted. 
The  Reds,  therefore,  could  spare  but  few 
trained  troops  to  defend  the  distant, 
snow-bound  province  of  Archangel.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  Americans  joined 
the  expedition  and  spread  out  along  the 
six  routes  from  Archangel,  they  met  at 
first  only  the  unorganized  resistance  of 
locally  recruited  Communist  Red  Guards. 
They  pushed  forward  toward  the  ambi- 
tious objectives  assigned  by  the  British, 
and  halted  only  when  headquarters,  in- 
formed that  they  were  to  have  no  more 
battalions  for  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
decided  that  they  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  was  safe,  and  issued  the  order:  Halt 
and  dig  in.  From  early  fall  until  the  trans- 
ports carried  the  forgotten  outfit  back  to 
France  the  following  summer,  their  fight- 
ing was  defensive,  the  holding  of  flimsy 
outposts  against  the  crowding  Bolos, 
superior  in  artillery  and  in  vastly  greater 
numbers. 

The  largest  Allied  forces  were  concen- 
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trated  on  the  Dvina  and  Vaga  Rivers, 
and  the  action  on  these  fronts  was  typical 
of  the  entire  campaign,  although  perhaps 
more  varied  in  character  because  of  the 
naval  aspects  introduced  by  water  trans- 
portation, gun  rafts,  river  gunboats  and 
floating  mines. 

The  day  after  the  transports  tied  up  at 
the  quay  at  Bakharitsa,  the  Hoboken  of 
Archangel,  the  First  Battalion  was  loaded 
on  two  barges  and  headed  upriver.  These 
barges  appeared  to  have  been  built  from 
Noah's  specifications.  They  were  each 
over  a  hundred  feet  long,  made  of  rough- 
hewn  planks,  and  squatted  on  the  current 
of  the  Dvina  like  a  couple  of  obese  ducks. 
They  were  tied  together,  tandem-fashion, 
by  long  ropes,  and  towed  at  the  gait  of 
about  two  miles  an  hour  by  a  decrepit, 
wood-burning  tug  called  the  Ryolka. 
Each  of  these  twin  empresses  of  the 
Dvina  barge  service  had  two  sleeping 
floors  on  which  the  troops  would  lie — 
a  damp,  ratty  surface  above  the  keel, 
where  kegs  of  fish,  skins,  lumber  and 
steerage  cargoes  usually  rode;  and  a  deck 
above  the  waterline,  covered  with  a  leaky 
roof  to  give  shelter  to  the  pigs,  cattle 
and  crated  merchandise  for  which  the 
lower  deck  was  unsuited.  A  full  company 
— 250  men — lay  their  bedding  rolls  in 
crowded  rows  on  each  deck.  Toilet  facili- 
ties were  provided  over  the  side. 

For  five  days  this  sluggish  convoy 
bucked  the  Dvina  current,  stopping  only 
for  funerals,  sandbars,  and  to  take  on  fuel 
logs  for  the  Ryolka,  and  arrived  at  Berez- 
nik,  headquarters  of  Dvina  Force,  one 
morning  about  two  hours  before  the 
British  commandant  usually  got  out  of 
bed.  This  officer,  who  knew  the  respect 
he  rated,  gave  his  aide  hell  for  disturbing 
his  rest,  but  became  almost  genial  when 
he  learned  that  his  army  had  doubled  by 
the  arrival  of  a  wheezy  tug  and  two 
barges.  He  ordered  the  battalion  par- 
aded at  once,  for  his  inspection,  and  so 
glad  were  the  Americans  to  be  ashore 
at  last  that  they  gave  him  quite  a  show. 

But  the  war  had  to  go  on.  There  were 


two  British  companies  at  Chamova, 
about  twenty  miles  south,  and  even 
though  they  were  British  troops,  it  be- 
gan to  appear  as  though  a  few  more  rifles 
might  come  in  handy  in  pushing  back  a 
mob  of  Red  Guards,  estimated  by  conser- 
vative, brave  and  veracious  White 
Guards  at  about  2,000,  plus  some  rusty 
and  noisy  Russian  18-pounder  field 
pieces.  The  morning  after  their  arrival, 
three  of  the  American  companies  were 
started  on  their  march  toward  Kotlas, 
where  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  crosses 
the  Dvina,  and  after  floundering  all  day 


had  130  buildings  of  all  kinds,  including 
privies,  and  the  lieutenant  could  check 
that  up  for  himself.  The  lieutenant  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  annoyed  with  housing 
statistics,  and  suggested  that  the  starosta 
might  save  his  voters  the  inconvenience 
of  being  thrown  out  on  their  ears  if  he 
were  to  participate  in  the  allotment  of 
space.  Resignedly  the  old  man  partici- 
pated, and  within  an  hour  the  floor  of 
every  habitable  room  and  loft  was  car- 
peted with  sleeping  soldiers. 

The  only  similarity  which  existed  be- 
tween life  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  the  North 


along  one  of  the  Czar's  best  roads,  were 
halted  by  the  British  outpost  at  Cha- 
mova. A  British  lieutenant  routed  out  the 
starosta,  the  head  man  of  the  village,  and 
with  the  linguistic  assistance  of  one  of  the 
help,  told  him  that  he  had  to  provide 
billets  for  750  reinforcements  to  the  army 
that  was  to  save  Russia.  The  old  man  re- 
marked that  they  couldn't  billet  75  more 
men,  let  alone  750;  that  the  village  only 


Blockhouse  constructed  at 
Verst  445  by  Companies  A 
and  B,  310th  Engineers,  in 
the  late  fall  of  1918  to  pro- 
tect the  railroad 


Russian  show  was  in  their  common  lan- 
guage and  the  fact  that  top  sergeants 
and  army  regulations  are  the  same  from 
pole  to  pole.  Even  the  rifles  were  different. 
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Snowshoe  patrol  of  Company  B,  3  39th  Infantry,  on  the  shore  of  the  Dvina  River.  At  the  extreme 
left  is  Lieutenant  John  Cudahy,  who  is  now   United  States  Minister  to  the  Irish  Free  State 
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The  Springfield,  Enfield  or  Browning 
issued  for  service  in  France  could  be 
trusted  to  push  out  a  bullet  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  target  aimed  at;  the  Rus- 
sian rifles  were  as  wild  as  a  rookie  south- 
paw, which  was  a  break  for  the  home 
team,  incidentally,  when  the  Bolos 
pointed  them  north.  They  were  long  and 
slim  with  clumsy  butts  and  a  bolt  action 
like  cranking  a  igo8  Ford.  Their  bayonets 
wouldn't  stay  fixed,  and  except  for  the 
time  that  an  avaricious  private  without 
any  particular  ill  will  used  one  to  pry 
loose  the  gold  filling  in  the  front  tooth  of 
a  Bolo  who  would  never  miss  it,  were 
not  usable.  The  sling,  so  emphasized  in 
target  practice  at  Camp  Custer,  was  a 
leather  strap  half  an  inch  wide  and  impos- 
sible to  adjust.  These  temperamental 
weapons  had  a  faculty  of  jamming  when 
some  hurriedly-made  cartridge  proved 
too  fat  for  the  chamber.  Ejectors  that  re- 
fused to  eject  and  magazine  springs  that 
snapped  in  the  cold  were  other  minor 
defects.  They  were  second-hand,  and 
their  first  users  must  have  presented 
them  for  an  inspection  after  dark. 

The  inspiration  for  the  Arctic  clothing 
issued  came  from  a  clerk  in  the  British 
War  Office  who  had  his  mind  on  Mon- 
golia. Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  invented  an 
ideal  boot  for  North  Russian  wear  which 
would  have  caused  a  mutiny  in  his  own 
outfit  if  he  had  issued  them  at  the  South 
Pole.  The  soles  were  half  an  inch  thick 
and  would  not  bend;  after  ten  minutes 
walking  on  packed  snow  they  slid  like  a 
pair  of  skis.  They  were  neither  warm  nor 
comfortable,  and  on  outposts  where  in- 
spection was  not  too  strict  the  men  dis- 
carded them  in  favor  of  Russian  valcnkis 
(felt  boots).  Truck  drivers'  overcoats 
lined  with  sheepskin  made  each  private 
look  like  a  Buriat  tribesman.  The  hats 
provided  were  directly  descended  from 
those  of  Daniel  Boone,  with  black  fur  on 
all  sides  turned  up  against  a  white  canvas 
top.  They  were  supposed  to  provide 
camouflage  against  the  snow  and  a  fetch- 
ing contrast  to  the  red  overcoats.  Any  of 
the  issue  mittens  would  have  held  both 
paws  of  Camera  and  were  supplied  by  a 
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Lined  up  for  the  journey  home, 
these  fifty-seven  convalescents 
of  the  3  39th  Infantry  were 
snapped  on  leaving  Archangel 
early  in  September,  1918 

thrifty  War  Department  with  tapes  to 
hang  around  the  wearer's  neck.  Fancy 
a  man's  embarrassment  in  losing  his  mit- 
tens with  the  temperature  50  degrees 
below!  The  underwear  was  of  solid  British 
construction,  made  of  Australian  shoddy, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  size  of  the 
man  for  whom  it  was  issued.  Perhaps 
they  were  fitting  foundation  garments 
for  the  rest  of  the  polar  bear  ensemble. 

Cognac  and  mademoiselles,  the  solace 
of  the  doughboy  on  leave  in  France,  had 
no  counterpart  in  the  North  Russian 
campaign.  There  were  no  estaminets  in 


the  squalid  villages  below  Archangel. 
Vodka  and  native  beer  were  non-existent, 
although  the  British  issued  rum  to  their 
troops;  the  Americans  on  British  rations 
could  die  of  thirst  unless  they  preferred 
scummy  well  water  or  melted  snow.  It 
should  be  admitted  that  the  squads  which 
guarded  the  ration  convoys  seldom  de- 
livered their  starting  cargoes  of  rum,  and 
hijacking  was  not  unknown  along  the 
Dvina.  Some  alert  British  quartermaster 
began  forwarding  his  rum  in  limejuice 
jugs  and  a  two-weeks'  drouth  prevailed 
until  one  lad  from  Detroit  pierced  the 
disguise. 

And  there  was  little  temptation  to 
dally  with  the  peasant  women  in  the  vil- 
lages. They  were  built  like  Sophie  Tucker 
without  stays.  The  difficulty  of  a  foreign 
language  might    {Continued  on  page  46) 
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li/f  cKeogb  was  a  thirty-minute  egg, 
1  t!  so  hard-boiled  that  he  resented 
Dan  Foster's  attempt  to  bring  a  bit  of 
beauty  into  a  V.  C.  C.  Camp.  But  Fos- 
ter was  no  softy,  even  if  he  did  like 
posies.     There's  a  punch  in  this  story 


Henry 
L.McDermott 


THERE  were  a  few  of  us  in  the 
Veterans'  Conservation  Camp 
who  thought  we  might  yet  stage 
a  comeback,  but 
the  majority  had  given 
up  the  ghost  to  booze  and 
depression.  They  got  a 
big  kick,  out  of  razzing 
the  valiant  tryers-again, 
too,  and  we  became  a 
very  discouraged  lot — 
that  is,  until  Dan  Foster 
and  McKeogh  performed 
their  act  and  showed  that 
there  was  something  to 
this  try -again  stuff. 

Dan  was  my  best  friend 
among  the  broken  men 
who  made  up  the  camp 
personnel.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  with  a  predatory 
nose  and  clear,  deep-set 
eyes.  Vermont  University  had  worked  on 
him  for  three  years  before  he  heard  a 
band  and  went  to  France.  Then  he  came 
back,  shipped  before  the  mast  for  two 
years,  married  a  sappy  dame  who  thought 
he  was  romantic,  and  took  to  the  road  to 
get  away  from  her.  Many  a  flop-house 
and  many  a  mission  knew  Dan  Foster 
after  1929,  but  he  kept  clean  whenever 
he  could,  and  he  kept  a  clean  mind  and 
high  ideals  too.  Some  of  us  were  mighty 
glad  when  Educational  Adviser  "Mother 
Superior"  Daley  pulled  Dan  off  the  work- 
truck  one  morning,  with  "Be  a  good  boy 
now,  Danny,  and  you've  cut  down  your 
last  tree.  I'm  making  you  my  assistant." 

McKeogh  wasn't  pleased,  though.  He 
was  one  of  our  irreconcilables,  a  stoutly 
built  man,  stooped  by  long  leaning  over 
the  steering  wheels  of  heavy  trucks,  and 
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he  didn't  quite  approve  of  anything  that 
ever  was.  Especially  did  he  resent  the 
escape  of  another  from  the  rut,  and  when 
Foster  got  his  promotion,  Mac  burned 
brilliantly.  Quoth  he,  working  in  the 
woods : 

"That  Daley  says  he  was  a  sergeant  in 
France.  Like  hell!  He  mighta  been  one  of 
them  lousy  Y  secretaries,  and  that's  all. 
An'  this  other  bird,  his  new  helper,  that's 
why  he  was  readin'  all  them  books!  The 
dirty  bible-back — a  mug  of  a  hand- 
shaker, sittin'  on  his  rear  in  that  educa- 
shnul  shack  an'  laughin'  right  now,  I 
betcha!" 

Then  he  swung  mightily  with  his  axe 
and  brought  a  small  tree  crashing  down. 
The   camp   newspaper   was   one  of 


McKeogh's  pet  dislikes  and  it  led  him  and 
Foster  to  early  war.  The  new  job  auto- 
matically made  Dan  editor  of  the  eight- 
page  mimeographed  sheet,  and  though 
Mac  had  no  love  for  it  from  the  start 
because  he  had  been  the  target  of  an 
early  and  acrid  jibe,  it  was  anathema  and 
then  some  with  an  up-from-the-ranks  guy 
on  the  staff. 

Just  after  Foster  became  Daley's 
assistant  the  educational  department  put 
out  an  edition,  and  Dan  went  through  the 
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He  went  down  with  an  echoing 
smack  of  his  head  against  the 
bath-house  wall 

four  barracks,  leaving  a  copy  on  each 
bunk.  The  trucks  arrived  while  he  was 
thus  occupied,  and  Mac  came  in  with  a 
beautiful  grouch;  for  the  night  before  he 
had  gotten  a  skinful  of  alky,  the  day  had 
been  hot,  and  a  new  gang-boss  had  ridden 
the  outfit  hard  in  an  attempt  to  impress 
the  Superintendent.  Then,  when  the  day 
was  at  last  over  and  Mac  started  to  flop 
on  his  bunk,  there  was  that  cussed  camp 
paper  that  the  sissies  wrote!  He  grabbed 
it  with  a  yelp,  and  rushed  out  just  in  time 


to  run  into  Dan  returning  from  his  distri- 
bution with  four  copies  left  over.  When 
Mac  caught  sight  of  the  hated  "educa- 
shnul  guy"  he  crumpled  his  paper  to  a 
ball,  hurled  it  into  a  refuse  barrel,  and 
shouted: 

"There — that's  what  I  think  of  your 
lousy  paper!" 

While  the  onlookers  howled  with  joy, 
Foster  crushed  his  left-over  sheets  with 
all  the  semblance  of  Mac's  rage  and 
slammed  them  into  the  same  barrel. 

That  did  nothing  to  bring  them  closer. 

Care  of  the  recreation  hall  was  one  of 
Dan's  new  duties.  It  was  about  the  same 
size  as  the  barracks,  and  had  a  fine  fire- 
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place,  built  by  one  of  the  Bonus  Army 
contingent  that  started  the  camp,  and  a 
stage  that  held  magazine  racks  and  two 
reading  tables  when  not  occupied  by 
passe  vaudeville  artists  on  relief.  The 
dizziest  of  idealists  anyway,  Dan  now 
became  conscientious  as  the  devil  and 
went  over  the  "Rec"  thoroughly  with 
broom,  mop  and  squeegee. 

"I  know  what  these  birds  need  in  their 
lives,"  he  told  me,  sitting  on  the  back 
steps  of  Number  Four  Barracks,  "a  little 
beauty,  by  God!  You  should  see  the 
flowers  that  are  springing  up  out  in  the 
woods — and  these  guys  need  things  like 
flowers.  I  made  some  fine  vases  today, 
out  of  old  molasses  tins  covered  with 
green  paper." 

"Take  it  easy,  fellow,"  I  said,  harking 
back  to  some  old  psychology  lesson. 
"Don't  make  early  innovations  on  a  new 
job."  But  Dan  sprang  the  flowers  on  us 
anyway,  and  sure  enough  they  didn't 
meet  with  general  approval. 

The  next  night  McKeogh  entered  the 
hall  after  supper,  glowering  as  usual,  and 
sat  down  at  the  reading  table,  across 
from  me.  His  paper  caught  on  the  make- 
shift vase,  and  his  jaw  dropped  when  he 
took  note  of  the  flowers  in  it.  Then  he 
shoved  the  can  toward  me,  I  shoved  it 
back,  and  he  hurled  can  and  contents  on 
the  floor.  Old  beauty-lover  Foster  came 
on  the  scene. 

He  picked  up  his  flowers,  placed  them 
back  in  the  can,  and  returned  it  carefully 
to  the  exact  center  of  the  table.  McKeogh 
threw  the  flowers  in  his  face,  and  the  im- 
pulsive punch  that  Dan  launched  in 
return  landed  flush  on  his  nose.  The 
battle  was  on. 

The  old  truck-driver  outweighed  Dan 
by  forty  pounds,  and  the  only  chance  was 
in  keeping  away  from  him.  They  were 
both  in  good  shape,  for  the  work  in  the 
woods  either  straightened  out  a  man  or 
put  him  in  the  hospital,  and  previous  to 
Foster's  present  soft  assignment  he  had 
put  in  five  months  at  hard  labor.  Weight 
and  reach  were  in  Mac's  favor,  but  he 
was  a  lot  slower  than  his  opponent. 

They  dodged  about  the  stage,  plowing 
through  the  mess  of  collapsed  tables, 
tumbled  chairs  and  ripped  magazines, 
while  Dan  got  in  seven  or  eight  hurried 
blows.  The  captain  and  the  Camp 
Superintendent  were  up  in  the  officers' 
shack,  both  lieutenants  and  Daley  were 
in  Enston,  the  amorous  little  doctor  was 
out  playing  house  with  some  town  girl, 
and  the  fun  went  merrily  on. 

The  veterans  were  entranced.  It's  no 
fun  to  work  your  heart  out,  see  one  of 
your  gang  get  a    {Continued  on  page 
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THE  sergeant  poked  his  head  into 
our  pup  tent  and  rasped,  "Which 
one  o'  youse  guys  is  Blivitt?" 
Baker  and  Mashek  looked  in  my 
direction,  which  was  all  the  answer  the 
sergeant  needed.  He  continued,  directing 
his  words  toward  me,  "Blivitt,  tomorrow 
you  are  on  duty  as  cook.  You  will  cook 
all  day— breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper. 
Elliott  will  assist  you.  Report  at  the  cook 
tent  at  five  in  the  morning.  That's  all. 
Good  night." 

If  you  can  imagine  a  stripling  of  eight- 
een who  only  thirty  days  before  had 
come  in  from  Duck's  Corners,  presented 
himself  at  recruiting  headquarters  as  a 
musician,  and  in' this  short  time  attained 
the  eminence  of  solo  cornet  player  in  the 
regimental  band,  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  summons  to  the 
cook  tent  hurt.  I  had  joined  up  with 
Uncle  Sam  to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  to 
free  Cuba.  Baker  and  Mashek  hee-hawed. 
To  them  the  situation  was  funny.  To  me 
it  was  humiliating.  It  made  them  hil- 
arious. It  made  me  panicky. 

The  order  to  serve  as  cook  came  with 
doubly  crushing  effect.  Not  only  did  I 
consider  cooking  beneath  the  dignity  of 
a  solo  cornet  player,  but  I  was  completely 
unschooled  in  kitchen  work.  At  a  tender 
age  I  had  observed  that  the  Blivitt  men 
were  distinctly  he-men  and  that  they 
scorned  all  work  that  could  be  done  by 
women.  I  aspired  to  carry  on  this  family 
tradition,  for  such  it  was,  priding  myself 
equally  on  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
the  dining  room  and  no  efficiency  at  all 
in  the  kitchen. 

THIS  was  the  situation:  Our  band  ate 
with  the  noncommissioned  staff,  the 
signal  corps,  the  hospital  corps,  and  a  few 
other  odds  and  ends  of  the  regiment  not 


attached  to  companies.  There  were  ninety 
of  us  and  we  employed  a  skilled  cook 
and  we  ate  well,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  Spanish-American  War  time.  As  the 
regimental  quartermaster  sergeant  was  a 
member  of  our  mess,  he  naturally  saw  to 
it  that  we  had  the  best  of  everything. 
We  were  sitting  pretty  until  our  very 
efficient  cook  was  one  day  seized  with  an 
acute  attack  of  temperament 
and  walked  off  the  premises, 
never  to  return. 

Cooks  were  scarce  around 
Tampa  in  those  days.  It  took 
a  while  to  get  a  new  one.  In 


the  meantime  we  had  to  eat  some  way 
and  it  was  decided  to  choose  cooks  from 
our  own  ranks.  The  names  of  all  who  could 
be  spared  from  their  regular  duties  were 
to  be  placed  in  a  box,  and  each  day  two 
of  these  names  were  to  be  drawn  out. 
The  man  whose  name  was  first  drawn 
would  be  head  cook  the  following  day, 
and  the  second  man  would  be  assistant. 

I  felt  secure  in  the  decision  that  only 
those  who  "could  be  spared  from  their 
regular  duties"  would  be  called.  Certainly 
I  could  not  be  spared  from  my  important 


The  response  to  chow  call  is  always  enthusiastic 
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The  pancakes 
were  a  knock- 
out; they  kept 
coming  back  for 
more 


post  in  the  band.  My  absence  from  the 
band  would  weaken  that  organization,  I 
reasoned,  but  my  presence  in  the  cook 
tent  would  add  no  strength  there.  This 
all  seemed  very  logical  to  me,  and  I  gave 
no  further  thought  to  the  possibility  of 
being  called  to  a  duty  far  below  the  artis- 
tic heights  to  which  I  had  risen. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  message  brought 
by  the  sergeant  in  the  calm  twilight  had 
a  painfully  distressing  effect  on  me.  It 
caught  me  completely  off  my  guard,  and  I 
sat  through  the  hee-hawing  of  Baker  and 
Mashek  without  having  a  very  clear  idea 
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of  what  the  big  laughter  was  all  about. 

However,  after  a  few  minutes  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  myself  under  control. 
My  first  thought  was  of  Elliott,  my  assist- 
ant. Perhaps  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  family  where  the  men  folks  took  more 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen. 
Maybe  he  knew  all  about  cooking.  That 
was  an  encouraging  idea.  I  would  see 
Elliott  at  once.  I  did.  But  there  was  no 
comfort  in  him.  His  parental  environ- 
ment had  been  the  same  as  mine.  He 


sought  refuge  in  the  fact 
that  his  name  had  been 
drawn  out  of  the  box  last, 
which  made  him  only  the 
assistant.  All  the  respon- 
sibility was  on  my  shoul- 
ders. 

He   thought   he  could 
peel  potatoes,  and  he  would 
gladly  build  the  fire,  carry 
water,  and  do  such  other 
odd  jobs  as  I  asked  of  him, 
but  I — not  he — was  to  be 
the  cook.  He  was  sorry, 
but    he    could    give  me 
nothing  more  encouraging. 
With  the  assurance  that 
he    would    be    on  hand 
punctually  in  the  morning, 
he  wished  me  a  lot  of  luck. 
When  one  takes  the  oath  and 
puts  on  the  uniform  that  makes 
him  an  American  soldier  he 
finds  that  he  has  inspired  with- 
in himself  a  new  determination. 
Whatever  is  to  be  done,  he  is 
for   going    through    with  it. 
There  is  no  place  in  an  army 
for  a  quitter  or  a  squawker.  A 
soldier  is  a  part  of  the  Army, 
and  whatever  is  going  on,  he  is 
in  it.  He  must  obey  orders, 
whether  they  are  to  his  liking 
or  not. 

THIS  army  spirit  took  pos- 
session of  me  as  I  told 
Elliott  good  night  and  began  to 
think  how  I  would  proceed  with 
the  job  that  had  been  so  un- 
expectedly thrust  upon  me.  I 
would  do  that  job.  Somehow  I 
would  get  away  with  it.  This 
was  no  time  for  a  he-man 
Blivitt  to  weaken.  This  resolu- 
tion seemed  to  usher  in  the  very 
practical  idea  of  going  to  the 
cook  tent  at  once  to  see  what 
was  on  hand  to  work  with.  I  did 
this.  Looking  over  the  supplies, 
I  tried  to  think  how  they  could 
be  made  into  a  breakfast,  for 
breakfast  must  be  considered 
first;  then  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  in  the  forenoon  to  con- 
sider the  menu  for  dinner. 

Like  a  flash  the  happy  idea 
came.  I  would  start  the  day 
with  pancakes.  Back  home  they 
were  one  of  our  favorite  break- 
fasts. Here  in  the  Army  we  had 
never  had  pancakes.  I  was 
hungry  for  them.  Of  course  all  the  men 
were  too.  Pancakes  would  make  a  big  hit. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  how  to  make 
them,  but  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
find  out.  We  had  ten  companies  in  our 
regiment,  and  each  company  had  a  cook. 
The  evening  was  yet  young  and  the  cooks 
were  still  on  the  job.  What  could  be 
smarter  than  to  ask  these  cooks  how  to 
make  pancakes? 

I  worked  fast.  It  took  less  than  half  an 
hour  to  collect  my  symposium  of  pan- 
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cake  recipes.  Only  a  couple  of  minutes  or 
so  with  each  cook.  All  the  recipes'  were 
short  and  simple.  All  the  cooks  were  glad 
to  help  me.  Being  in  a  hurry  to  get  away, 
they  appreciated  the  businesslike  brevity 
of  my  calls. 

Back  in  the  cook  tent  again  after  this 
round-up  of  information,  I  had  a  slight 
sense  of  bewilderment — a  feeling  that 
perhaps  I  had  over-educated  myself  for 
the  task  to  be  performed.  I  had  not 
anticipated  that  there  were  so  many 
ideas  about  making  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
pancake.  But  out  of  all  that  these  ten 
cooks  had  told  me,  it  should  be  possible 
to  devise  an  article  which  would  give 
satisfaction.  No  doubt  the  recipes  were 
all  good.  How  could  I  go  wrong  by 
following  them? 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  pancake 
batter  is  to  be  mixed  in  the  morning.  I 
remembered  seeing  my  mother  mix  buck- 
wheat batter  the  evening  before,  and  the 
impression  was  thus  implanted  that  all 
varieties  of  pancakes  require  similar 
treatment.  I  have  since  been  informed 
that  buckwheat  is  the  only  member  of 
the  pancake  family  that  takes  all  night 
to  get  itself  tuned  up  for  breakfast. 

So  I  set  to  work.  Placing  the  largest 
container  available — a  ten-gallon  dish- 


Alongside  the  hard-tack  case 
stood  a  large  and  corpulent  cow 


pan — on  a  box  in  the  center  of  the  cook 
tent,  I  stirred  up  in  it  a  mixture  that 
represented  in  a  general  way  all  that  had 
been  told  me  by  my  ten  cooperating 
cooks.  Not  wishing  to  take  a  chance  on 
running  short,  I  filled  the  dishpan  level 
full.  I  had  no  idea  how  many  pancakes 
could  be  made  from  ten  gallons  of  batter, 
but  the  mere  sight  of  such  a  volume  gave 
me  the  satisfying  assurance  that  it 
would  be  enough. 

Fact  is,  everything  about  the  progress 
made  thus  far  was  such  as  to  give  me  a 
feeling  of  smug  satisfaction.  I  had 
accepted  an  unwelcome  assignment  and 
was  turning  it  into  a  real  achievement. 
The  men  were  going  to  be  happily  sur- 
prised with  a  breakfast  treat  that  would 
be  the  talk  of  the  regiment.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  my  absence  from  the  band  might  be 
compensated  by  this  unexpected  display 
of  talent  in  the  cook  tent. 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  as  these 
coursing  soothingly  through  my  mind  that 
I  fastened  the  tent  flaps  together  and 
turned  my  steps  toward  my  own  pup 
tent  for  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  rising  at 


four-thirty  for  a  strenuous 

day. 

But  wait.  I  stopped  short 
before  getting  a  dozen  steps 
away.  Something  had  been 
forgotten  —  something  that 
must  be  in  that  batter.  Seme 
of  my  advisers  had  mentioned 
baking  powder.  Why  yes,  of 
course.  That  sounded  rea- 
sonable. Baking  powder  was 
necessary  to  make  the  batch 
coalesce — that  is,  to  give  the 
different  ingredients  greater 
affinity  for  each  other.  I 
knew  it  was  necessary.  How 
stupid  of  me  to  forget  it. 
Now  this  seemingly  small 
slip-up  was  about  to  spoil 
the  whole  project. 

I  thought  of  the  humili- 
ation that  would  have  been 
mine  next  morning — to  come 
on  the  job  only  to  find  that 
the  ingredients  of  my  batter 
had  no  more  affinity  for  each 
other  than  they'd  had  the 
night  before.  Ninety  hungry 
men  would  have  gone  with- 
out breakfast  while  my 
batter  lay  uncoalesced  and 
lifeless  in  the  pan. 

I  hastened  back  into  the 
tent,  dumped  a  can  of  bak- 
ing powder  into  the  mix  and 
gave  it  a  good  stirring.  As 
the  dishpan  was  already  full, 
this  addition  caused  a  slight 
spillage.  This  did  not  con- 
cern me  seriously,  however. 
It  was  only  an  army  cook 
tent,  I  reasoned,  and  I 
would  clean  up  the  stray 
cupful  or  so  of  batter  in  the  morning 
before  anybody  else  saw  it.  Thanking  a 
kind  Providence  for  coming  to  my  rescue 
with  the  baking  powder  reminder,  I  again 
turned  toward  rest  and  sleep. 

During  the  night  we  had  rain,  but  the 
morning  dawned  bright  and  clear.  The 
night  guard  awakened  me  promptly  at 
four-thirty  and  I  sprang  up  briskly,  as 
one  does  when  facing  new  responsibilities. 
Making  my  toilet  was  quickly  accom- 
plished. Shaving,  a  main  item  in  a  man's 
toilet,  was  a  short  job  for  me  in  those 
days.  Eager  to  get  at  my  duties,  and 
proud  at  the  prospect  of  immediate 
popularity  for  my  pancakes,  I  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

THE  cook  tent  was  located  on  a  slight 
incline.  As  I  came  up  the  slope  a 
peculiar  sight  greeted  my  eyes.  Every 
soldier  has  eaten  that  form  of  biscuit 
known  as  hard-tack.  It  is  a  stand-by  in 
military  camps.  When  other  foods  are 
late  in  arriving  or  do  not  arrive  at  all,  the 
cook  drags  out  the  hard-tack  biscuits  and 
makes  something  out  of  them.  He  can 
make  a  wide  variety  of  dishes  from  soup 
to  dessert  out  of  hard-tack  biscuits,  and 
until  one  has  been  in  the  Army  for  a 
while  he  is  likely  {Continued  on  page  48) 
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*     EDITORIA  L* 
INDIAN  SUMMER,  1918 


FOLK-LORE  authorities  tell  us  that  the  term 
"Indian  summer"  actually  does  not  have  the 
mild  and  agreeable  connotation  which  most 
of  us  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  it.  In 
strict  reality,  "Indian  summer"  meant  to  the  Indians 
themselves  a  period  of  threat  and  foreboding — a 
time  when  the  last  warm  rays  of  autumn  sun  were 
likely  to  parch  the  summer  grass  to  just  that  point 
where  it  would  become  the  swift  prey  of  chance 
flame,  when  carefully  hoarded  stores  might  be 
ruined  in  an  instant,  droves  of  buffalo  sent  scur- 
rying to  destruction,  and  even  tepee  villages  razed 
flat,  portending  such  a  winter  of  desperation  as 
must  take  its  inevitable  toll  in  suffering,  starvation, 
death. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  A.  E.  F.  was  in  the  throes 
of  jvist  such  an  Indian  summer.  True,  there  was 
little  sun-parching  in  the  sodden  Argonne  acres 
in  which  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  were  either 
holding  on  grimly  or  moving  ahead  by  almost 
imperceptible  inches.  But  there  was  fire  in  plenty, 
and  there  were  suffering  and  death. 

It  all  meant  little  enough  to  the  millions  back 
home,  who  were  thrilled  by  the  romp  of  the  Allied 
armies  elsewhere  along  the  Western  Front  and 
among  the  other  far-flung  theaters  of  war.  The 


A.  E.  F.,  to  the  home-folks,  seemed  bogged  down 
in  a  mass  of  unpronounceable  French  villages  which 
the  world  had  never  heard  of  before  and  which  it 
would  never  hear  of  again.  It,  too,  had  had  its 
romp  at  St.  Mihiel,  but  for  the  time  being  at  least 
its  romping  days  were  over. 

What  the  man  back  home  missed  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  precisely  because  the  A.  E.  F.  was  hold- 
ing grimly  on  that  the  other  Allied  armies  were 
themselves  able  to  romp.  Germany  could  afford  to 
yield  ground  everywhere  except  in  the  Argonne. 
There  the  war  would  be  won  or  lost  depending  on 
whether  she  could  or  could  not  prevent  this  fresh, 
relentless  foe  from  cutting  the  railroad  which  held 
her  forces  together.  If  that  were  to  go,  everything 
would  go. 

It  did  go,  but  not  in  October.  Yet  it  was  the 
stalemate  of  October  that  brought  on  the  mag- 
nificent rush  of  early  November. 

October  of  191 8  was  the  greatest  battle  month 
in  American  history.  It  saw  the  A.  E.  F.  casualty 
lists  grow  in  formidable  proportion.  It  saw  the 
greatest  field  army  in  the  chronicle  of  America 
matched  against  a  desperate,  stubborn,  hard-hitting 
enemy.  It  saw  America's  battle  might  at  its  most 
powerful  and  most  effective. 


$1500  Prize  Contest 
*★**★*★★★ 

FOR  LEGIONNAIRES  ONLY 


THE  American  Legion  Magazine  hereby 
makes  official  announcement  of  a  $1500 
prize  contest  for  short  stories  and  articles 
to  be  conducted  exclusively  among  men  and 
women,  members  of  The  American  Legion,  who 
have  not  previously  been  represented  in  these 
pages.  (This  restriction  does  not,  however,  ex- 
clude those  who  won  prizes  in  any  of  the  three 
Big  Moments  contests  which  this  magazine  has 
conducted  in  previous  years,  or  those  whose 
contributions  have  appeared  in  the  Keeping 
Step  or  Then  and  Now  departments.) 

Short  stories  and  articles  will  be  handled  on 
an  identical  basis.  The  only  distinction  between 
the  two  to  be  observed  will  be  that  of  length; 
stories  may  run  as  long  as  3000  words,  articles 
no  more  than  2000. 

For  the  best  short  story  or  article  submitted 
in  this  contest   (which  will  close  January  16, 
1939)  this  magazine  will  pay  $500. 
For  the  next  best,  $300. 


For  the  next  best,  $200. 

For  the  five  next  best,  $10.0  each. 

This  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  buy  any 
other  manuscripts  which  are  suitable  for  pub- 
lication at  $50  each. 

Take  your  time.  This  preliminary  notice  is 
by  way  of  warning  only,  and  contestants  will 
gain  nothing  by  submitting  their  manuscripts 
immediately.  Simply  remember  the  deadline — 
manuscripts  must  reach  the  editorial  offices  of 
the  magazine  not  later  than  Monday,  January 
16,  1939. 

The  editors  of  the  magazine  will  be  the  judges 
in  this  contest,  and  their  decision  will  be  final. 
Employes  of  the  magazine  and  of  the  national 
Legion  organization  will  not  be  eligible  to 
compete. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  staff  to  enter 
into  correspondence  regarding  manuscripts  en- 
tered in  the  contest. 

Address  your  contribution: 


OCTOBER,  1938 


PRIZE  CONTEST,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 
15  West  48th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Bursts jsiDucLs' 


THE    couple    stood    before  the 
judge.  There  was  a  wide  dif- 
ference in  their  ages,  and  the 
woman  wanted  a  divorce. 
"Well,"  said  the  judge,  "I'm  a  raid 
your  matrimonial  life  has  been  unhappy 
because  it  was  December  married  to 
May." 

"Oh,  no,  Judge,"  said  the  woman. 
"Not  that;  it  is  Labor  Day  wedded  to  the 
Day  of  Rest." 

AFTER  looking  over  his  son's  report 
il  card,  father  said: 

"Bob,  if  you  had  a  little 
more  spunk,  you'd  stand 
better  in  your  grades.  And 
by  the  way,  do  you  know 
what  spunk  is?" 

"Sure,  Dad.  It's  the  past 
participle  of  spank." 

THE  little  nephew  of 
Comrade  Francis  M. 
Carter  of  Anderson,  Cali- 
fornia, evidently  has  been  a 
close  observer  of  how  to  take 
care  of  an  electric  refriger- 
ator for — according  to  Fran- 
cis— one  morning  the  young- 
ster discovered  his  tongue 
badly  coated  and  exclaimed 
to  his  mother: 

"My   tongue  needs  de- 
frosting." 

AND  now  the  Sons  of  the 
l\.  Legion  are  spinning 
yarns  about  their  fathers. 
Past  Commander  Cool,  of 
St.  Johnsville  (New  York) 
Post,   was   out   in   the    country  last 
winter  after  a  heavy  snow  storm  do- 
ing some  mapping.  According  to  his  son, 
Marion,  he  had  parked  his  car  which  bore 
the    legend     CONSERVATION  DE- 
PARTMENT in  a  section  where  many 
telephone  wires  had  been  blown  down  by 
the  storm.  A  woman  came  out  of  a  nearby 
house  and  said: 

"I  want  you  to  come  in  and  fix  my 
telephone  right  now." 

"But  I  don't  work  for  the  telephone 
company,"  Cool  said. 

"Now  don't  you  stand  there  and  lie  to 
me,"  the  woman  said.  "I  can  read  and 
right  there  on  your  car  it  says  'Conversa- 
tion Department.' " 

OH,  HORACE,  dear,"  came  the 
voice  from  the  bedroom,  "have 
you  put  the  dog  out?" 
"Yes,  sweetheart." 
"Did  you  close  the  kitchen  window?" 
"Yes,  my  love." 

"Have  you  turned  down  the  gas  under 
the  water  heater?" 

"Yes,  my  precious  jewel." 


"Did  you  bring  the  seat  cushions  from 
the  porch?" 

"Yes,  my  sugar." 

"And  have  you  wound  the  clock?" 

"Yes,  light  of  my  life." 

"And  did  you  bolt  the  basement  door 
securely?" 

"Yes,  dammit,  yes!" 

"Well,  don't  get  so  hot  about  it,  and 
why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  and  another 
thing — what  have  you  been  doing  down 
there  all  this  time?" 

And  so  far  into  the  night. 


REV.  Father  George  F.  Jonaitis,  former 
_  Department  Chaplain  of  Nebraska, 
recalls  censoring  a  letter  during  the  war 
which  ended  with  this  paragraph: 

"For  the  third  and  last  time — I'm  not 
spending  my  money  on  booze  and 
mademoiselles.  I'm  having  all  my  pay 
allotted  to  you,  so  now,  for  God's  sake, 
stop  worrying  and  let  me  fight  in 
peace." 


D 


EPARTMENT  Adjutant  Bill 
Mundt,  of  Illinois,  tells  about  a 
Pullman  session  by  some 
Legionnaires  enroute  to  a 
convention.  One  of  the  men 
said  he  was  from  Texarkana. 

"Oh,  you  are?"  said  an- 
other. "Do  you  know  John 
Smith  out  there?" 

"I  certainly  do.  We've 
slept  in  adjoining  pews  at 
church  for  the  past  fifteen 
years." 

THE  old  lady  was  mad 
as  she  approached  the 
clerk  in  the  pet  shop. 

"That  parrot  I  bought 
yesterday  uses  violent  lan- 
guage." 

"That's  right,  lady,"  said 
the  clerk.  "He  does  swear  a 
bit,  but  you  ought  to  be 
thankful  he  doesn't  drink  or 
gamble." 


"Who  shall  I  say  is  calling?" 

COMRADE  Melvin  A.  Rohler  of 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  writes  that  in 
1018  he  was  hospitalized  at  Base  18, 
Limoges,  France.  The  patients  there  were 
classified  A,  B,  and  C.  Class  A  included 
those  ready  for  discharge;  intermediate 
patients  were  in  Class  B,  and  Class  C 
men  were  those  in  serious  condition.  At 
the  Red  Cross  hut  one  evening  a  William 
S.  Hart  drama  was  being  shown  to  several 
hundred  patients,  nurses  and  French 
civilians.  There  was  a  tense  moment 
where  a  man  was  bitten  by  a  poisonous 
snake,  and  writhed  in  agony  and  appar- 
ently was  at  the  point  of  death.  The 
quiet  of  the  dramatic  moment  was  rudely 
broken  when  a  voice  piped  up: 

"Put  him  in  Class  A  and  send  him  to  a 
replacement  depot." 

A YOUNGSTER  was  being  shown  a 
new  baby  who  was  very  bald. 
"Where  did  he  come  from?"  he  asked. 
"From  heaven." 

Turning  to  his  mother,  the  boy  said: 
"Gee,  they  cut  hair  close  in  heaven, 
don't  they?" 


T1 
1 1 


HE  traveling  salesman 
had  just  registered  in  the 
small  town  hotel. 

"Where's  your  trunks?" 
asked  an  eager  porter,  on  the  lookout  for 
a  good  tip. 

"I  use  no  trunks." 

"Pardon,  I  thought  you  was  a  drum- 
mer." 

"I  am  a  salesman,  but  I  sell  brains. 
Understand?  I  sell  brains." 

"Yassah,  I  understands,  but  you're  the 
first  salesman  that's  been  here  who  don't 
carry  his  samples." 


o 


N  THE  wall  of  a  roadside  restaurant 
is  a  card  reading: 

To  trust  is  to  bust 

To  bust  is  hell 

No  trust 

No  bust 

No  hell 


AND  here's  another  for  sign  collectors 
ii  from  Comrade  John  Sparks  of  Wii- 
coe,  West  Virginia: 

"I  buy  my  stuff  F.  0.  B. 

Pay  for  it  C.  O.  D. 

Serve  it  P.  D.  Q. 

I  can  live  on  I.  O.  U." 
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Not  merely  because  the  house  of  Seagram  has  invested 
$80,000,000  in  great  modern  distilleries,  air-conditioned  ware- 
houses, research  laboratories  and  a  priceless  treasure  of  aging 
whiskies. 

The  real  reason  for  that  famous  Crown  taste  is  craftsmanship 
—  a  genius  for  blending  fine  whiskies  that  traces  back  to  the 
days  of  Joseph  E.  Seagram  in  1857. 

Taste  a  hearty  highball  made  with  the  richer  7  Crown — 
or  a  mellow  Manhattan  made  with  the  milder  5  Crown — and 
your  own  good  judgment  will  confirm  Seagram's  claim  that 
Crowns  are"America's  Finest".  Copr.  1938,SeagramrDistillers  Corp.,N.  Y. 

CROWNS  TASTE  B ETTE R- B ECA  USE  THEY'RE  MASTER  BLENDED 


St 


ram's  ("M*  IP Wskies 


Seagram's  5  Crown  Blended  Whiskey.  72 "x %  neutral  spirits  distilled  from  American  grains.  Seagram's  7  Crown  Blended  Whiskey.  609}  neutral  spirits  distilled  from  American  grains. 

I  M  M  M  m  m  mvuumixM**  mm       *******  m  mimmm  x  jraf 


OCTOBER,  1938 
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A  Fight 


A.N.(Bo) 

MCM  I  LLI  N 

CO  AC  HfUruveMjllj' 


I HOPE  no  team  I  ever  coach  will  go 
into  its  most  important  game  as  the 
favorite. 

When  you've  reached  the  top 
there's  no  place  to  go  but  down,  and  it's 
bad  for  the  boys  who  play  on  a  team  to 
think  they're  so  good  the  other  fellows 
haven't  got  a  chance.  Give  me  the  under- 
dog— he's  got  something  to  fight  for! 

The  coach  of  any  college  football  team, 
with  experience  in  both  victory  and  de- 
feat, knows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  squad 
to  become  over-confident.  A  couple  of 
big-score  victories  early  in  the  season  and 
the  boys  begin  to  think  they  have  the 
world  by  the  tail.  Just  about  that  time 
is  when  the  coach  begins  to  worry.  I 
have  been  told  that  Knute  Rockne  used 
to  write  a  newspaper  column  once  a 
week  over  the  name  "Bearskin"  in  which 
some  of  the  best  players  on  his  Notre 
Dame  team  were  blasted  unmercifully. 
According  to  the  story,  very  few  people 
knew  that  Rockne  was  writing  that  col- 
umn. He  did  it  to  bring  fellows  down  to 
earth  when  the  newspapers  were  saying 
how  wonderful  they  were.  In  one  way  or 
another  every  coach  has  to  do  a  job  like 
that  each  season. 

Give  me  a  team  that  goes  into  a  game 
feeling  it  has  a  fighting  chance  to  win. 
They  used  to  quote  a  saying  of  Johnny 
Poe,  the  old  Princeton  coach  who  was 
killed  in  the  World  War  while  fighting  for 
the  British,  "A  team  that  won't  be  beat 
can't  be  beat."  You  might  say  the  answer 
to  that  one,  in  case  both  teams  feel  the 
same  way,  is  a  tie  score,  but  just  the  same 
all  of  us  can  remember  games  that  were 
won  simply  because  the  players  on  one 
team  played  away  over  their  heads. 
Enthusiasm  on  top  of  good  team  play 
makes  a  great  combination. 

One  of  the  most  satisfying  games  I 
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ever  played  in  was  away  back  in  191 9 
when  our  Centre  College  team  met  the 
University  of  West  Virginia.  We  thought 
we  were  pretty  good,  but  we  hadn't 
played  any  very  big  teams,  and  West 
Virginia  just  the  Saturday  before  had 
given-  a  strong  Princeton  team  a  25-0 
beating.  The  sports  writers  were  saying 
that  four  or  five  of  the  West  Virginia 
players  were  the  best  things  out.  Two  of 
the  fellows  on  our  squad  were  discussing 
the  ability  of  the  West  Virginia  players 
when  one  of  the  other  boys  said  in  a 
disgusted  tone,  "How  many  men  does 
West  Virginia  play  at  a  time?" 

The  two  allowed  that  the  number  was 
eleven. 

"Well,"  this  fellow  told  them,  "we'll 
have  eleven  too." 

West  Virginia  won  the  toss,  and  their 
captain  said,  "Come  on,  let's  get  it  over 
with."  That  sort  of  got  the  goat  of  our 
coach,  Uncle  Charlie  Moran,  and  as  he 
got  us  together  for  the  last-minute  pep 
talk  he  told  us  what  the  West  Virginia 
captain  had  said,  and  then  added,  "If 
you  let  those  fellows  beat  you  today 
you'll  have  to  find  a  new  coach." 

That  must  have  been  just  what  we 
needed.  Anyway,  we  beat  them,  14  to  6. 


Coach  McMillin  hands  out  equip- 
ment to  his  All-Stars  as  they 
begin  practice  for  their  game 
with  the  Washington  Redskins. 
The  All-Stars  won,  28-16 

Somehow  I  think  our  coach  meant  what 
he  said  in  that  talk  he  gave  us  before  the 
game,  but  he  was  too  smart  to  use  it  in 
any  other  game  after  that. 

Every  football  player  owes  it  to  him- 
self, the  team  and  the  school  to  train 
faithfully.  There's  more  to  football  than 
the  winning  of  games.  Every  team  play- 
ing football  today  has  some  sort  of  a  fol- 
lowing, and  the  most  enthusiastic  ones 
are  the  hero  worshipers,  from  about  10 
to  18  years  old.  They  look  up  to  the 
men  on  the  team,  and  if  the  players 
break  training  they  not  only  hurt  them- 
selves but  they  destroy  the  faith  of  these 
youngsters,  which  is  worse.  Of  course  no 
coach  that's  worth  his  salt  will  stand  for 
any  man  breaking  training. 

As  a  sort  of  reverse  play  to  what  I've 
just  said  I'd  like  here  to  tell  a  little  suc- 
cess story  that  illustrates  the  effect  a 
youngster  of  character  has  on  a  group  of 
boys.  When  I  was  playing  college  foot- 
ball we  had  a  game  with  Transylvania 
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University,  about  thirty  miles  away 
from  our  school,  each  year.  We  didn't 
have  much  trouble  beating  them,  and  we 
always  ran  up  pretty  hefty  scores.  But 
there  was  one  Transylvania  player  who 
always  played  a  whale  of  a  game  right 
up  to  the  last  whistle.  He  didn't  know 
when  he  was  licked,  and  every  once  in  a 
while  he'd  stop  one  of  our  plays  cold.  We 
couldn't  help  admiring  him,  and  a  few 
weeks  later,  when  we  went  up  to  Boston 
to  play  Harvard,  Coach  Moran  invited 
this  man  to  come  with 


He  had  a  fine  per- 
sonality you  knew 
grew  out  of  character, 
told  a  story  well,  and 
had  a  good  tenor  voice. 
He  put  us  at  our  ease 
when  we  began  to 
tighten  up  thinking 
about  playing  that  big 
team  in  a  great  big 
stadium  before  50,000 
people.  After  all,  we 
were  just  a  bunch  of 
country  boys.  The 
songs  and  stories  were 


A  forward  pass  that 
resulted  in  a  touch- 
down for  Tulane  over 
Colgate  last  year. 
Tulane  won,  7-6.  At 
right,  Frank  Hinkey, 
Yale  immortal.  A 
lightweight,  he  tossed 
the  big  boys  around 


you  ever  heard  one  just  like  that  before. 

Maybe  you've  heard  of  that  Transyl- 
vania boy  I'm  talking  about.  His  name 
is  A.  B.  Chandler,  and  he's  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  a  member 
of  The  American  Legion.  He  was  Happy 
Chandler  to  us  then  and  he's  still  Happy 
Chandler.  They  don't  come  any  finer 
than  Happy,  who  deserves  every  bit  of 
success  he's  had. 

You  never  can  tell  what  kind  of  game 
a  man  will  put  up  just  by  looking  at  him. 
I  suppose  it's  true  as  they  say 
that  a  good  big  man  is  better 
than  a  good  little  man,  but  some 
of  our  greatest  players  have  been 
small.  I  never  saw  Frank  Hinkey 
play,  of  course,  but  they  say  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  time, 
L  and  he  never  weighed  as  much  as 
150  pounds  in  the  four  years  that 
he  played  end  for  Yale.  Remem- 
||  ber,  those  were  the  days  of  mass 
formations,  with  great  big  bruis- 
ers pushing  and  pulling  the  run- 
ner. And  yet  Hinkey  stood  out 
from  the  crowd.  A  little  fellow 
of  spirit  has  an  even  better  chance 
today  with  the  open  game,  and 
no  youngster  need  be  discour- 
aged at  his  chances  just  because 
he  happens  to  be  small  or  light. 

Speaking  of  Yale  and  Hinkey, 
and  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  football  in  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so,  I  think  everybody 
will  agree  that  the  days  of  one 
college  team  staying  at  the  top 
of  the  heap  year  after  year  are 
gone  forever.  Gil  Dobie  ran  up  a 
remarkable  record  with  his  Uni- 


son undefeated  and  untied  in  that  crowd 
is  a  team  to  talk  about. 

When  we  were  growing  up,  Yale  in  the 
East  and  Michigan  in  the  Middle  West 
were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  leaders 
of  football,  and  when  one  of  them  lost 
it  was  big  news.  Today  no  college  gets 
away  with  that,  and  the  top  teams  of  one 
part  of  the  country  play  on  even  terms 
with  the  top  teams  of  other  sections,  as 
the  records  show. 

Some  years  ago  you  used  to  hear  people 
say  that  in  the  East  they  weren't  paying 
enough  attention  to  the  forward  pass, 
and  that  in  the  Southwest  they  threw 
passes  on  every  play.  If  that  was  true,  and 
I  doubt  it,  it  certainly  isn't  true  today.  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  great  difference 
in  the  style  or  quality  of  play  in  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  Because  the 
Middle  West  has  more  teams  playing  the 
game  than  any  other  part  of  the  country 
has,  there  are  probably  more  top-notch 
teams  hailing  from  there,  but  if  you  took 
the  two  best  teams  from  each  section 
and  put  them  all  in  an  elimination  tour- 
nament you'd  have  to  be  lucky  to  pick 
in  advance  the  team  that  would  ccme  out 
on  top. 

Probably  more  football  teams  are  in 
action  this  year  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause it's  a  sport  that  carries  a  bread 
appeal,  and  it's  a  great  game  to  watch  if 
you  can't  play  it. 

We  here  in  America  are  a  game-minded 
people  where  Europe  is  war-minded.  Of 
course  we  have  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  to  thank  for  that,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  world  if  sport  groups 
from  each  European  nation  were  playing 
every  week  with  groups  in  neighboring 


a  sort  of  tonic  to  us,  and  when  we 
stepped  on  the  field  we  had  lost  our  in- 
feriority complex.  The  following  two 
years,  when  we  went  back  to  play  Har- 
vard, this  fellow  went  along  with  us  at 
the  expense  of  our  school.  I  don't  reckon 


versify  of  Washington  teams  just  before 
the  war,  with  no  defeats  in  nine  seasons, 
but  the  Pacific  Coast  conference,  to 
which  Washington  belongs,  is  today  one 
of  the  best  leagues  in  the  country,  and 
the  team  that  goes  through  even  cne  sea- 


nations.  The  Olympic  Games  set-up 
shows  it  can  be  done.  If  French,  British, 
Italian  and  German  athletic  teams  were 
playing  weekly  schedules  with  each  other 
there  would  probably  be  a  good  deal  less 
war  talk  going  around. 
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^Alexander  Gardiner 


A  Soap-Bcx 
Derby 
Contestant  Must 
Have  Seen  It 


Dear  Mother  and  Dad  : 


Akron,  Ohio 
August  14 


WELL,  it's  all  over  now  with  the 
Fifth  Annual  Soap  Box  Derby, 
and  I  am  sitting  here  in  my 
room  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower  in  my 
pajamas,  all  ready  for  bed.  Uncle  Joe  is 
downstairs  in  the  lobby  talking  with  a 
lot  of  other  people  connected  with  the 
race  and  he's  made  a  lot  of  friends,  and 
so  have  I.  I'll  bet  you  heard  over  the 
radio  this  afternoon  all  about  how  Bob 
Berger  of  Omaha  won  the  finals  in  the 
U.  S.  Championship  in  an  awfully  close 
race  over  Dick  Ballard  of  White  Plains, 
New  York.  It  was  so  close  that  they  had 
to  have  the  electric  eye  photograph  decide 
it,  and  there  was  some  kind  of  a  ball-up 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  the  Ballard 
boy  was  announced  as  the  winner  at  first. 
(His  brother  won  last  year,  you  know.) 

Poor  kid,  he  showed  he  was  a  real 
champion  in  the  way  he  took  it,  and 
everybody  gave  him  a  great  hand  to- 
night at  the  Akron  Armory  when  they 
gave  us  the  championship  banquet  and 
handed  out  the  prizes. 

I  don't  know  where  to  start  telling  you 
about  this  great  derby  event.  It  was 
tough  that  you  weren't  able  to  come 
along,  but  it  was  a  great  trip  for  Uncle 
Joe  and  the  newspaper  representative 
they  sent  with  us.  Don't  worry  because  I 
finished  last  in  my  heat  in  the  first  round 
at  Derby  Downs.  You  know  there  were 
thirty-eight  of  those  heats  and  there  had 
to  be  a  first,  second  and  third  in  every 
one  of  them.  Don't  forget,  I  beat  about 
seventy-five  other  cars  in  our  city  cham- 
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pionship,  and  this  fine  trip  and  every- 
thing that  has  gone  with  it  are  all  a  great 
experience  that  I'll  be  thinking  about  a 
good  while  after  I  get  back  to  high  school 
next  month.  The  Soap  Box  Derby  has 
been  a  great  lesson  in  sportsmanship  to 
us  kids  that  had  the  good  luck  to  get  into 
the  finals  here.  There  were  three  nine- 
year-olds  and  the  rest  of  us  were  all 
under  sixteen. 

I  met  some  awfully  interesting  people 
here,  Harry  Hartz  and  Wilbur  Shaw, 
who  both  won  the  Indianapolis  500-mile 
automobile  race  (tell  Cousin  Betty  I  got 
their  autographs  for  her),  Mr.  C.  P. 
Pisken  of  Detroit,  who  was  the  real  big 
shot  of  the  Derby,  Myron  Scott  of  Day- 
ton, who  started  the  Soap  Box  compe- 
tition, away  back  in  1933,  Tom  Manning, 


N.  B.  C.  sports  announcer,  Mayor  Schroy 
of  Akron,  Mr.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal,  and  his  sports 
editor,  Jim  Schlemmer,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  details  of  the  Derby, 
and  lots  and  lots  of  other  people  whose 
names  I  can't  remember  now.  I'm  bring- 
ing home  a  bunch  of  newspapers  for  you. 

We  had  time  trials  on  Saturday  after 
the  technical  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Derby  had  looked  our  cars  over.  There 
were  113  cars  entered  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  cars  from  Canada, 
Panama  and  Hawaii.  Those  technical  ex- 
perts certainly  knew  their  stuff.  They 
were  determined  to  find  out  just  what 
made  a  car  tick,  you  might  say,  and 
where  there  was  any  doubt  in  their  minds 
about  whether  any  one  of  the  racers  was 


Bob  Berger,  first  place  winner,  with  his  father,  Roy  L.  Berger, 
a  member  of  Schellinger  Post  of  the  Legion  in  Nebraska  City, 
Nebraska.  The  elder  Berger  holds  the  certificate  entitling  Bob 
to  a  four-year  college  scholarship 
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Part  of  the  crowd  of  100,000  watching 
finish  line,  marked  by  the  double-deck 
down  swing  for  journey's  end,  just  as 


the  cars  as  they  approach  the 
bridge.  Below,  checkered  flag 
in  big-time  automobile  racing 


more  than  a  soap  box  on  ordinary  wheels 
they  took  it  apart.  There  were  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cars  out  of  the 
bunch  that  had  to  have  something  done 
to  them  to  make  them  come  within  the 
rules,  but  there  was  only  one  car  that 
wasn't  allowed  to  race.  I'll  bet  you  the 
local  technical  committees  are  going  to 
get  tough  next  year  and  make  sure  that 
all  the  city  champions  live  up  to  the 
rules.  They'd  better,  because  at  Akron 
they  mean  business,  and  how! 

Perhaps  I'd  better  tell  you  about  the 
races  themselves.  You'll  probably  see  in 
the  newsreels  in  the  next  few  days  what 


the  course  looks  like  that  we  raced  on. 
It's  located  on  a  hill  on  the  outskirts  of 
Akron,- close  to  the  airport  and  the  great 
dirigible  dock  (they  were  telling  us  that 
big  black  building  is  the  largest  building 
in  the  world;  that  you  could  have  ten 
football  games  going  on  at  the  same  time 
inside  it.)  Up  at  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
had  a  level  space,  and  under  a  great 
tent,  as  big  as  Ringling's  side  show  tent, 
they  placed  all  our  cars,  to  be  ready  for 
our  heats.  There  were  a  lot  of  automobile 
floats  that  parked  nearby,  because  there's 
more  to  the  Derby  than  just  the  racing, 
and  then  the  five  outdoor  pits  where  a 


bunch  of  trained  mechanics 
were  ready  to  help  us  get 
our  cars  in  shape  for  the  big 
test. 

The  racetrack  is  a  strip  of 
concrete  about  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  the  track  is  divided 
into  three  lanes  for  the  whole 
of  its  1600  feet.  As  you  look 
down  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
there  is  quite  a  pitch  to  the 
track  for  the  first  hundred 
feet  or  so,  but  the  start  of  the 
race  is  from  a  point  below  this, 
where  the  slope  of  the  track 
isn't  quite  so  great.  There 
were  of  course  to  be  three  cars 
in  each  heat,  and  as  the  cars 
for  the  first  heat  were  brought 
down  the  hill,  after  a  parade 
that  Uncle  Joe  said  was  a 
humdinger,  the  crowd  on  the 
hillside  and  in  the  stands  on 
both  sides  of  the  track  had 
reached  to  more  than  100,000, 
they  said.  I  never  saw  so  many 
automobiles  in  my  life  as  were 
parked  between  the  track  and 
the  airport. 

In  the  first  heat,  it  turned 
out,  the  winner  had  the  very 
fastest  time  of  the  day,  28.66 
seconds  for  the  ride  down  the 
1 183  feet  of  the  actual  course. 
The  boy  that  won  that  heat 
was  Stanford  H.  Hartshorn, 
Jr.,  of  Gardner,  Massachu- 
setts. As  the  three  cars  were 
placed  in  position  at  the  start, 
their  rear  wheels  were  held  in 
check  by  a  sort  of  bar  that  was 
dropped  down  when  a  signal 
was  given.  The  cars  acted  the 
way  they  were  expected  to, 
and  we  could  hear  away  up  at 
the  top  the  cheering  as  they 
went  down  the  track  and 
under  the  permanent  steel, 
two-deck  bridge  that  stretches 
over  the  finish  line.  At  the 
finish  line  they  had  a  photo 
.camera  for  the  final  decision 
on  close  heats,  and  up  on  the 
bridge  they  had  an  electrical 
device  that  automatically  re- 
corded the  time  down  to  the 
hundredth  of  a  second. 

Well,  they  put  us  through 
thirty-eight  of  these  heats  as 
a  preliminary.  Three  cars  would  go  down 
the  hill  with  a  bunch  of  motorcycle  police 
in  back  of  them.  The  car  of  the  winner 
would  be  held  down  past  the  finish  line 
until  there  were  two  other  heat  winners' 
cars,  and  then  a  "dolly"  truck  would  take 
the  winning  cars  and  their  drivers  back  up 
the  track  to  prepare  for  the  second-round 
heats.  The  losing  cars  were  loaded  on 
trucks  and  sent  back  to  the  city,  to  be 
shipped  back  home.  They  had  a  wonder- 
ful system  of  getting  things  off  on 
schedule  time  in  all  this  stuff,  and  the 
first  round  went  off  in  grand  style,  with 
only  one  mishap.  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Champions 


A  CCORDING  to  the  latest  statistics 
/\  compiled  by  Homer  L.  Chail- 
/  %  laux,  Director  of  the  Legion's 
National  Americanism  Com- 
mission— the  Judge  Landis  of  Legion 
Junior  Baseball — a  total  of  five  hundred 
and  twenty-one  Legion  trained  lads  are 
making  good  in  organized  baseball  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1938.  Thirty-three  of  these 
youngsters  are  playing  with  teams  in  the 
major  leagues,  twenty  in  the  American 
League  and  thirteen  in  the  National.  The 
other  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  are 
scattered  about  over  the  country  playing 
in  the  minor  leagues,  which  range  in 
classification  from  AA  to  D.  They,  too, 
are  on  the  way  up  to  a  sprinkling  of 
dazzling  star-dust  and  banner  heads 
across  the  pages  of  the  nation's  news- 
papers. 

The  Legion  is  proud  of  the  boys  who 
have  gone  up  from  the  junior  ranks  and 
the  sand  lots  to  world-wide  fame  in  the 
big  time  circuits.  What  a  kick  the  Legion 
volunteer  coaches  and  team  managers 
must  get  every  time  the  names  of  Phil 
Cavarretta,  Joe  (Flash)  Gordon,  Bob 
Feller,  Buddy  Lewis  and  a  dozen  others 
jump  out  at  them  from  the  pages  of  their 
favorite  newspapers.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  big-time  players  is  only  a  by- 
product of  the  Legion  program;  it  is  one 
of  the  dividends.  The  junior  baseball 
program  is  not  intended,  and  never 
has  been,  to  serve  as  a  recruiting 
field  to  fill  the  ranks  of  professional 
baseball  players.  The  Legion's 
interest  in  junior  baseball — the 
only  national  athletic  activity  for 
younger  boys  carried  on  in  the 
United  States — is  primarily  as  an 
Americanism  program  to  guide  the 
development  of  youngsters  by  par- 
ticipation in  a  clean,  healthy,  out- 
door sport. 

There  are  other  graduates  who, 
taking  a  flying  start  from  the  cub 
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teams  on  the  sand  lots, 
represent   another  divi- 
dend.  The  team  spon- 
sored several  years  ago 
by  Palm  Beach  (Florida) 
Post  offers  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  a  continued  interest,  home 
town  support,  and  championship 
honors.  Let's  hear  from  Harry  F. 
McCann,  publicographer  of  Palm 
Beach  Post,  who  tells  the  story  of 
the  Dixie  Champions,  sponsored  by 
his  Post: 

"On  a  bright  spring  afternoon  in 
1930,  two  junior  teams  played  their 
hearts  out  in  a  baseball  game  that 
meant  top  place  in  the  American 
Legion  Cub  League  in  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida.  It  was  quite  a 
different  sort  of  game  than  would 
have  been  seen  on  the  same  field  a 
decade  earlier.  It  was  orderly,  well 
supervised,  with  adult  coaches  and  um- 
pires. 

"The  winning  team  took  the  honors  of 
the  day  not  because  the  individual  play- 
ers were  more  skilled  in  the  mechanics  of 
the  game,  but  because  their  teamwork 
had  been  developed  to  a  higher  degree. 
Of  course  they  were  ragged — what  cub 
team  isn't? — but  they  worked  more  as  a 
unit  than  as  a  collection  of  individuals. 

"In  May,  1938,  this  same  aggregation 


Home  town  fans  filled  the  grand- 
stand and  bleachers  at  Wright  Field 
for  Dixie  champ  series.  Below,  out 
at  third  in  snappy  play 


AinJ  tt\ev\  U\e4 
Vake  qa'  to  see 


of  youngsters — still  under  Legion  spon- 
sorship— playing  as  the  Palm  Beach  High 
Wildcats,  won  the  Florida  State  High 
School  baseball  championship.  Again  it 
was  that  team  spirit,  highly  perfected, 
and  functioning  as  a  well-oiled  machine; 
the  Wildcats  defeated  seventeen  of  their 
eighteen  opponents  during  the  playing 
season. 

"Then  the  Legion  came  into  the 
picture  again.  Mizell  Piatt,  Palm  Beach 
Post's  junior  baseball  chairman,  saw  in 
this  state  championship  team  an  oppor- 
tunity to  further  demonstrate  the  bene- 
fits of  well  directed  training  in  the 
Legion's  junior  baseball  program.  The 
Post  authorized  arrangements  for  a  three- 
game  series  to  be  held  in  West  Palm 
Beach  between  the  Wildcats  and  Tech 
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High  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  state  prep 
school  champs,  for  the  interstate  title. 

"The  series  opened  with  nearly  three 
thousand  fans  crowded  into  Wright  Field 
at  West  Palm  Beach.  A  dash  of  color  was 
added  by  the  appearance  of  the  inter- 
nationally noted  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
of  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  of  Miami,  in  a 
special  exhibition  drill  before  the  game. 
Department  Commander  William  T. 
Comer,  who  once  attended  Tech  High, 
home  school  of  the  Georgia  champions, 
tossed  the  first  ball  to  Post  Commander 
C.  L.  Pierce,  a  Palm  Beach  High  alumnus. 

"The  Wildcats  dropped  the  opening 
game,  3  to  2,  but  came  back  strong  on  the 
two  succeeding  days  to  take  both  games 
and  the  Georgia-Florida  title.  While  this 
series  was  in  progress,  Central  High  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  which  had 
just  defeated  Florence,  South  Carolina, 


for  the  Carolinas  champion- 
ship, challenged  the  winner 
to  play  for  the  Dixie  cham- 
pionship. The  Legion  base- 
ball committee  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and 
another  three-game  series 
was  arranged,  again  to  be 
played  in  West  Palm  Beach. 

"This  time  the  Wildcats 
swept  the  series,  winning  all 
three  games  by  scores  of 
14-7,  1 1-6,  and  2-1.  By  far 
the  tensest  moment  of  the 
entire  series  came  in  the  last 
half  of  the  last  inning  of  the 
last  game.  Three  Charlotte 
runners  were  on  base,  no- 
body out  and  the  count  on 
the  batter  was  three  balls 
and  no  strikes.  The  Wildcat 


Hen"  Wta'sqof  imh 
TOuKtain  pen  wow!? 
T  loawea  Vt-  -fo 

,  Weve 


Smith  of  Charlotte  out  at  the  plate  as  the  Wildcats  complete 
a  double  play  in  first  game  of  Dixie  championship  series 
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pitcher  grinned  and  blazed  one 
down  the  groove  for  a  called 
strike.  All  three  runners  started 
with  the  next  pitch  and  the 
batter  attempted  a  sacrifice  bunt. 
The  pitch  was  a  trifle  high  and 
had  plenty  of  spin  on  it,  the 
batter  bunted,  the  ball  traveled 
half-way  to  the  pitcher's  box, 
about  head  high,  when  it  was 
snatched  out  of  the  air  by  the 
speedy  Wildcat  shortstop  who 
had  raced  in,  caught  the  ball, 
whirled  and  doubled  the  runner 
off  third.  The  game  ended  when 
the  next  batter  popped  up  an  easy 
infield  fly. 
"Both  series  were  replete  with  fielding 
gems;  sparkling,  speedy  infield  play;  long 
running  catches  of  fly  balls;  perfect 
throws  from  the  outfield  cutting  off  run- 
ners at  the  plate,  and  base  stealing.  But 
again,  just  as  when  they  were  getting 
theirfirst  instruction  from  Legion  coaches, 
it  was  teamwork  that  brought  victory. 

"The  two  series  were  major  events  in 
the  Palm  Beach  area,  and  each  one  of  the 
six  games  had  an  attendance  of  three 
thousand  or  more.  Efforts  were  made  by 
the  Legion  baseball  committee  to  arrange 
a  series  of  games  away  from  home  for  the 
Wildcats,  but  the  project  was  abandoned 
after  several  teams  offered  to  come  to 
West  Palm  Beach,  explaining  that 
attendance  at  the  games,  if  played  in 
their  own  cities,  would  not  cover  the 
expense  involved.  Not  so  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  In  developing  a  championship 
baseball  team  there  was  also  developed  a 
local  pride  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public.  The  Wild- 
cats have  made  their  own  place  and  can 
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always  be  depended  upon  to 
play  a  snappy  game. 

"As  a  token  of  their  fine 
performance  in  the  spring 
championship  series,  state 
and  interstate,  Palm  Beach 
Post  presented  a  gold  wrist- 
watch  to  each  member  of 
the  team.  Each  watch  is 
inscribed  'Dixie  Champions 
— 1938,'  and  also  bears  the 
name  of  the  player  and  his 
position." 

First  Aid  Teams 

ORGANIZED  and  highly 
trained  first  aid  emer- 
gency units  are  not  a  new 
thing  in  the  Legion's  safety 
and  disaster  relief  activities, 
but  an  organized  effort  to  mobilize  and 
equip  such  teams  as  a  Department  pro- 
ject on  a  full  State-wide  basis  is  some- 
thing new.  The  Department  of  Illinois, 
where  many  of  the  important  community 
and  public  service  projects  have  been  ini- 
tiated, is  attempting  just  such  a  thing. 
Department  Adjutant  William  C.  Mundt 
writes  that  fifty  first  aid  emergency  units 
will  be  organized  before  the  close  of  the 
year;  then,  he  feels,  the  Department  will 
be  in  shape  to  get  into  the  program  in 
earnest. 

A  number  of  Posts  in  Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma,    West    Virginia   and  other 
Departments  have  had  carefully  trained 
first  aid  emergency  units  for  a  number  of 
years;  teams  organized  to  fill  the  needs 
of  communities  where   the  industrial 
hazards  are  great.  Perhaps 
the  most  ambitious  and 
the   most   effective  sus- 
tained   program    in  the 
emergency   field    is  that 
sponsored   by  Lowe-Mc- 
Farlane  Post  of  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  whose  ef- 
fort has  won  high  com- 
mendation and  nation-wide 
recognition.    For  eleven 
years  Lowe-McFarlane 
Post  has  conducted  a  first 
aid  and  safety  contest,  in 
co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,    in    which  teams 
from  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas and  Oklahoma  com- 
pete. In  this  contest,  as  in 
those  conducted  under  State  authority 
in  other  sections,  Legion  teams  enter  into 
competition  with  teams  sponsored  by 
industrial  concerns. 

The  Illinois  program  had  its  inception 
two  years  ago  in  the  organization  of  an 
emergency  unit  by  members  of  Chicago 
Elevated  Post.  These  Legionnaires,  who 
had  previously  had  first  aid  training, 
were  organized  and  instructed  by  Com- 
mander John  Cushing  and  Dr.  Hart  Ellis 
Fisher,  the  Post  Medical  Officer,  now 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Safety  Committee.  The  pioneer  unit  now 


Chicago  Elevated  Post's  first  aid  emergency  team  dem- 
onstrating the  Shaefer  method  of  artificial  respiration 


has  twenty-two  members  who  have  passed 
the  American  Red  Cross  first  aid  tests  and 
are  qualified  to  serve  when  needed. 

The  membership  of  "L"  Post  is  made 
up  of  employes  of  the  Chicago  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  and  within  the  mem- 
bership are  many  who  have  taken  courses 
in  industrial  first  aid.  Others  were  organ- 
ized into  a  hospital  unit,  which  has 
served  with  notable  success.  Illinois 
Legionnaires  who  attended  the  Depart- 


JAMES  ROLPH.  Jr.  POST,  No.  465 

Amer'cun  Legion 

DOGHOUSE  CLEARANCE  PERMIT 

Dear  Mrs.  °ffXfllWrt'M*  

This  is  to  certify  that  Comrade  %rpn_  3. Goldsmi  th 

attended  a  Post  Meeting  on  April  20,1917.  

Arrived  8:00  P.M,        Departed„10:25  P^M. 


Adjutant 

A  special  service  to  members — San  Francisco 
Post  issues  Doghouse  Clearance  certificates 


ment  Convention  at  Aurora  saw  this 
hospital  unit  on  duty  and  their  splendid 
service  convinced  leaders  in  safety  work 
that  an  emergency  unit  program  would 
be  worth-while. 

So  much  interest  was  attracted  by  the 
"L"  Post  emergency  unit  that  other 
Posts  began  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
plan.  Department  Commander  Leonard 
Applequist  reviewed  the  plan  as  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Fisher  and  members  of  the  De- 
partment Safety  Committee,  and  gave 
it  full  endorsement.  Post  units  will  be 
organized  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  it  is 


expected  that  the  first  general  meet  and 
unit  competition  will  be  held  next  year. 

In  the  plan  drafted  by  Dr.  Fisher  it  is 
urged  that  each  unit  have  at  least 
twenty  men,  and  that  each  man  be  given 
twenty  hours  of  instruction.  This  period 
of  instruction  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross  Manual  of 
First  Aid  Training  is  designated  as  the 
text-book.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
a  Red  Cross  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency will  be  issued,  upon  pass- 
ing a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  training  consists  of  a 
series  of  ten  lectures,  conducted 
by  the  Post  Medical  Officer, 
members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, or  Red  Cross  instructors. 
The  cost  of  equipment  is  negli- 
gible, since  Legion  caps,  white 
shirts,  black  ties,  and  white  duck 
trousers  are  all  that  is  required. 
The  cost  of  equipment  is  like- 
wise small.  Bandages,  splints  and 
other  appliances  necessary  for  the 
training  period  are  estimated  to 
cost  about  $5.00. 

It  is  made  clear  in  the  pro- 
spectus issued  to  the  Illinois 
Posts  that  the  training  specified 
is  not  given  with  the  intent  to  supplant 
the  services  of  doctors  and  surgeons,  but 
simply  to  impart  to  the  team  members  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  first  aid,  and  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency,  to  enable  them  to 
be  of  service  until  the  doctor  arrives. 


The  Well  Known  Doghouse 


•AN  FRANCISCO  is  a  city  of  many 
marvels  and  offers  many  things  that 
are  unique  in  the  American  scene,  but  for 
all  that  it  cannot  claim  a  monopoly  on 
the  well  known  Doghouse.   For  that 
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reason  we  are  passing  on  for 
the  consideration  of  Posts  and 
Legionnaires  in  general  an 
idea  developed  by  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  Post.  In  transmit- 
ting the  Doghouse  Clearance 
Permit  to  the  Step  Keeper, 
Post  Finance  Officer  Myron 
B.  Goldsmith  explained  that 
the  certificate,  reproduced  on 
the  preceding  page,  is  a 
specimen  copy  only,  that  his 
home  affairs  are  so  ordered 
that  such  an  attestation  is 
not  required.    (Oh  Yea-a-a!) 

Here  it  is.  Says  Comrade  Goldsmith: 
"Many  of  our  members  complain  that 
their  spouses  object  to  their  absence  from 
home  for  the  purpose  of  attending  meet- 
ings. Upon  their  return  to  quarters  they 
frequently  find  themselves  billeted  in  the 
well  known  Doghouse.  To  avoid  this 
constant  internecine  warfare,  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  Post  has  prepared  Doghouse 
Clearance  Permits  for  issuance  to  its 
members.  As  this  permit  shows  time  of 
arrival  and  departure,  it  only  requires  a 
rapid  mathematical  calculation  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Legionnaire  to  determine 
whether  her  absent  husband  has  lingered 
enroute." 

Commanders  vs.  Post 

DOWN  in  the  Department  of  Ken- 
tucky the  members  of  Daniel  Boone 
Post  at  Winchester  run  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  fine  old  Commonwealth. 
They  love  to  take  a  chance,  even  with  the 
odds  against  them,  and  fight  to  overcome 
the  odds.  Perhaps  it  was  this  sporting 
instinct  that  led  the  little  group  of  Past 
Commanders  of  the  Post  to  pit  them- 
selves against  the  rest  of  the  Post  in  a 
spirited  membership  campaign.  The  Past 
Commanders  lost  and  had  to  buy  the 
dinner,  but  they  set  such  a  pace  that  the 


Post  benefited  by  a  fine 
increase. 

Daniel  Boone  Post  keeps 
its  Past  Commanders  work- 
ing in  the  harness  after 
completing  their  terms  of 
office,  and  thereby  holds 
interest  and  membership. 
The  success  of  the  compe- 
tition staged  by  the  Past 
Commanders  against  the 
Post  membership  was  so 
marked  that  it  is  believed 
other  Posts  can  adopt  the 
plan  with  profit  to  themselves. 

The  Post  has  recently  moved  into  its 
new  home,  the  second  and  third  floors 
of  the  old  Elks  Club  in  Winchester.  The 
service  work  of  the  Post  has  been  ex- 
tended beyond  its  own  immediate  area 
by  the  adoption  of  twelve  patients  at  the 
Outwood  Hospital  at  Dawson  Springs, 
Kentucky,  who  are  remembered  each 
month  in  some  pleasant  way  and  given 
assistance  in  their  personal  problems. 

The  group  of 
Past  Command- 
ers shown  in  the 
picture  on  this 
page  are:  Left  to 
right,  sitting,  Boyd 
Underwood,  Cas- 
sius  C.  Kimbrell, 
D.  N.  Wood, 
Claude  T.  Elkin, 

D.  M.  Lipscomb, 
Hugh  E.  Witt,  Dr. 

E.  E.  Curry;  back 
row,  E.  W.  Thomp- 
son, W.  D.  Nave, 
Jr.,M.  C.  Redwine, 
John  D.  McAnal- 
len,  and  Dr.  How- 
ard Lyon.  Five 
Past  Commanders 
are  not  shown  in 
the  picture. 


Legion  Degree  Teams 

AS  THE  years  go  by  there  is  an  in- 
il  creasing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Posts  to  conduct  their  meetings  with 
snap  and  precision,  with  due  regard  for 
the  forms  laid  down  in  the  Manual  of 
Ceremonies.  Each  year  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  trained  Degree 
Teams,  some  organized  and  working 
within  their  own  Post,  others  serving  a 
large  area.  Comrade  Ralph  S.  Hoerr, 
Homewood  Post,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, tells  us  about  the  work  of  the 
Degree  Team  serving  the  sixty-three 
Posts  of  Allegheny  County,  which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  While  the 
team  was  organized  and  is  maintained 
as  a  county  service  unit,  its  members  all 
belong  to  Homewood  Post. 

The  Allegheny  County  Team  has  been 
operating  actively  for  two  years  and, 
during  that  time,  has  been  called  upon  to 
initiate  new  members  in  about  fifty  of 
the  sixty-three  Posts.  The  picture  of  the 


Allegheny  County  (Pennsylvania)  uniformed  de- 
gree team  obligating  a  class  in  Riverview  Post 


We  qo+  sowe  Swell 
Qyw/entibw  pictures  fo 
skxu  yx,  tellouis  -  if 
do^t  <MMd  Seem' 
ew  'Gar iqan"  9<fsr! 

•••"Ike  Vliwms  qof 
UJouiAd  Hie  ViPcttq 

W0X\ ,  SoweUoou  ;j 


Past  Commanders  of  Daniel  Boone  Post, 
Winchester,  Kentucky,  took  sporting  chance 
against    entire    Post    in    membership  drive 
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team,  giving  the  obligation  to  three 
candidates,  was  taken  in  Riverview 
Post  in  early  July,  when  a  class  of  forty- 
five  new  members  was  obligated. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  identification,  the 
five  members  of  the  team  against  the 
wall,  reading  from  left  to  right,  aie  E. 
J.  Dieter,  Robert  Fairley,  G.  G.  Welfer, 
Vincent  Ursic,  and  A.  G.  Brandon. 
Chaplain  Ralph  S.  Hoerr  is  giving  the 
obligation  to  J.  V.  Geyer,  J.  J.  Byrnes 
and  E.  J.  McKim. 

Department  Adjutant  Gil  Stordock 
of  Wisconsin  reports  the  activity  of  a 
Degree  Team  maintained  by  Bernard  A. 
Diedrich  Post  at  Wauwatosa.  This  team 
has  been  operating  about  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  Allegheny  County 
team,  but  serves  a  much  larger  area. 
According  to  Adjutant  Gil,  whose  re- 
port is  a  few  months  old,  the  Wauwa- 
tosa team  has  participated  in  twenty- 
five  formal  initi-  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Plush 
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IICKETS,  please!"  For  some 
time  while  trying  to  get  read- 
justed to  civie  civilization,  this 
department  got  a  sort  of  jolt 
when  that  call  of  the  conductor  resounded 
through  railroad  cars.  Who  ever  thought 
of  tickets  while  in  service?  Hell's  bells, 
"transportation  directed  as  necessary  in 
the  military  service"  was  an  accepted 
thing — and  we  assume  of  course  that 
that  included  travel  first  in  day  coaches 
or  tourist  cars  or  slightly  musty  Pull- 
mans in  this  country,  and  later  in  the 
too-well-remembered  40  and  8  boxcars 
in  France.  It  wasn't  until  after  we  got  up 
into  the  Occupied  Area  in  Germany  that 
we  had  the  pleasant  experience  overseas 
of  riding  the  plush  and  that  was  on  our 
leave  to  Coblenz  when  we  sat  in  a  passen- 
ger coach  on  real  cushions. 

Wild  tales — -a  few  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  these  columns — have  been  told 
of  some  of  the  unauthorized  0.  D.-clad 
tourists  who  saw  France  in  style  in  regu- 
lar, standard  passenger  trains  by  offering 
as  transportation  tobacco  coupons  or 
phony  passes  stamped  with  A.  P.  O. 
cancellations  and  other  available  official- 
looking  seals.  So  now  it's  good  to  hear  of 
a  bunch  of  soldiers  who  actually  acquired 
an  official  railroad  pass — the  Ordre  de 
Transport  which  is  shown  alongside — 
from  a  Railway  Transportation  Officer. 
The  story  belongs  to  Norbert  A.  Rafter  of 
William  A.  Leonard  Post,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  who  lives  at  33-28 
148th  Street  in  that  city  which  is  a  part 
of  Greater  New  York,  so  we'll  let  him 
tell  it.  Step  up  and  do  your  stuff,  Rafter: 


You  Qaifk  sWi 


(  He.  CAur  Stamd  '  Any  Plac&> 


"In  Then  and  Now  of  the 
January  issue,  I  saw  the  pic- 
ture of  the  kitchen  detail  and  I 
am  quite  positive  the  men  are 
from  Company  C,  2d  Anti- 
Aircraft  Machine  Gun  Bat- 
talion. The  only  men  whose 
names  I  can  remember  are 
Ronnenberg  at  the  extreme 
right  and  next  to  him,  Pat 
Handley.  [Rafter,  as  is  true 
of  102  other  Legionnaires,  was 
wrong  in  his  guess,  as  the  men 
were  of  Company  D,  107  th 
Engineers,  32d  Division,  as 
reported  in  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  whoosit  pic- 
ture in  the  March  issue. — 
Company  Clerk.] 

"Seeing  that  picture  recalls 
an  experience  I  had  in  France 
I  shall  never  forget.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  outfit  men- 
tioned above.  After  the  Ar- 
mistice we  were  moved  from 
theMeuse-Argonne  front  back 
to  a  little  town  called  Ippecourt 
about  fifteen  kilometers  from 
Verdun.  After  being  there 
about  six  weeks,  the  men  were 
allowed  three  days'  leave. 
When  it  came  my  turn  for  the 
three  days,  about  twelve  of 
us  got  leaves  to  the  city  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne.  Being  the 
senior  sergeant  in  the  gang,  I 
received  orders  to  see  that  all 
of  the  men  arrived  back  on 
time. 

"When  we  got  to  Chalons 
we  split  up  into  two's  and 
three's  but  had  an  under- 
standing that  we  would 
meet  at  the  railroad  station  on  the  last 
day  and  return  together.  On  the  third 
day  everyone  was  at  the  station.  There 
was  a  train  due  in  an  hour  for  Bar-le- 
Duc  but  it  developed  that  everyone  was 
flat  broke — each  had  depended  on  the 
other  fellow  to  have  enough  francs  left 
to  pay  the  railroad  fare. 

"Well,  there  was  only  one  thing  left 
for  us  to  do — and  you've  guessed  it. 


ORDRE  DE  TRANSPORT. 


.Aa. 


1 

1  ,  y 

M 


With  the  above  document  in  his  uniform, 
a  soldier  could  escape  the  40  and  8  box- 
cars and  ride  the  cushions  with  the  big 
shots  in  the  A.  E.  F. 


We  slipped  by  the  M.  P.'s  at  the  entrance 
gate  and  boarded  the  train  without 
francs  or  tickets.  The  train  was  of  the 
best  class  running  between  Paris  and 
Bar-le-Duc.  When  the  conductor  came 
to  collect  our  fares  we  refused  to  under- 
stand what  he  wanted  and  the  more  the 
conductor  argued,  the  dumber  we  got. 
After  returning  a  couple  of  times,  the 
conductor  left  us  alone  and  we  thought 
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everything  was  hunky-dory  and  we  would 
get  to  Bar-le-Duc  without  further  argu- 
ments. 

"In  time,  the  train  stopped  at  Vitry- 
le-Francois,  a  squad  of  French  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets  came  aboard  and, 
boy,  did  they  throw  us  off!  We  all  thought 
the  war  had  started  again.  When  we  were 
ejected  the  train  once  more  started  on  its 
merry  way  minus  twelve  members  of 
Company  C,  2d  Anti-Aircraft  Machine 
Gun  Battalion.  In  the  meantime,  the 
disturbance  caused  an  American  officer — 
he  was  a  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Aviation 
Corps — to  come  running  from  an  office 
located  in  a  small  building  across  the 
tracks  on  railroad  property.  The  lieuten- 
ant wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  was 
and  when  I  explained  that  we  were  broke 
and  had  to  get  to  Ippecourt  before  Re- 
veille, he  took  me  to  his  office  where  he 
conversed  in  French  with  his  French 
soldier  clerk  and  the  latter  made  out  the 
order  of  transportation,  which  I  am  en- 
closing, for  the  twelve  of  us.  The  order 
was  signed  by  the  lieutenant,  whose  name 
I  can't  quite  decipher,  and  by  the 
Frenchman. 

"The  funny  part  of  the  whole  experi- 
ence was  that  after  boarding  the  next 
train  for  Bar-le-Duc  and  feeling  like  a  big 
shot  with  the  transportation  order  safely 
in  my  pocket,  we  never  even  saw  the 
conductor  all  the  way  to  Bar-le-Duc  and 
that's  how  I  happen  still  to  have  the  order 
in  my  war  archives.  Needless  to  say,  we 
all  arrived  back  in  Ippecourt  on  time. 

"While  I  cannot  remember  the  names 
of  all  the  comrades  on  this  trip,  I  do  re- 
call Sergeant  Fay,  Corporal  Wilkie  and 
Private  Beneditto.  It  would  be  nice  to 
hear  from  my  wartime  fellow  tourists. 
Wonder  if  the  lieutenant  who  issued  the 
transportation  order  is  a  member  of  the 
Legion  and  if  he  should  see  this  if  he  will 
remember  the  incident." 

AND  now  let  us  take  another  view  of 
the  transportation  pic- 
ture in  the  A.  E.  F. — from 
joy  rides  and  leave  trips  to 
journeys  of  pain  and  suffering 
that  many  of  our  wounded 
and  sick  comrades  had  to  en- 
dure. We  are  indebted  to  Le- 
gionnaire Helen  Burrey  Brown 
for  an  interesting  word  pic- 
ture of  one  of  the  hospital 
trains  on  which  she  served  for 
five  months  overseas.  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  was  Nurse  Helen 
T.  Burrey  during  the  war, 
lives  at  3745  Landsdowne 
Avenue,  Deer  Park,  Cincin- 
cinnati,  Ohio,  but  retains  her 
Legion  membership  in  Kath- 
erine  Mae  Joyce  Post  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  her  former  home.  The  two 
photographs  showing  the  train  and  a  few 
of  one  of  its  groups  of  patients  were  also 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Brown.  Her  story: 

"Each  of  the  hospital  trains  for  trans- 
porting American  soldiers  wounded  in 
France  was  supplied  with  three  nurses 
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Above,  a  badly-wounded  soldier  being  removed  from  U.  S.  Hospital 
Train  No.  57.  Below,  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  patients  who  were 
passengers  on  this  train  in  the  A.  E.  F.  Recognize  any  of  them? 


from  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Up 
until  July  14,  1918,  only  members 
of  the  Medical  Corps  attached  to 
hospital  trains  were  caring  for  the 
wounded.  On  that  date,  Base  Hos- 
pital No.  27  at  Angers,  France, 
received  the  first  official  order  to 
supply  Army  nurses  for  this  service. 
Through  Miss  Blanche  Rulon, 
Chief  Nurse  of  Base  27,  Miss  Edna 
Cooper,  Miss  Grace  O'Donnell  and 
I  were  detailed  to  serve  on  Hospi- 
tal Train  57. 

"We  were  filled  with  adventure 
when  we  were  told  that  we  would 
leave  the  next  day  to  board  the 
train  which  was  stationed  at  Port  Boulet. 
Arriving  at  Port  Boulet  on  July  15th,  we 
introduced  ourselves  to  Captain  Good- 
win, the  Commanding  Officer.  We  were 
surprised  at  the  modern  equipment  in 
our  quarters,  which  consisted  of  two 
sleeping  rooms,  a  lavatory  and  dining 
room  in  one  of  the  coaches.  The  rest  of 


the  train,  consisting  of  sixteen  coaches, 
included:  One  infectious  car  of  eighteen 
beds;  one  staff  car  of  eight  beds;  one 
kitchen  and  sitting  sick  officers'  car  of 
three  beds  and  twenty  seats;  eight  or- 
dinary lying  ward  cars  each  containing 
36  beds  arranged  in  tiers  of  three;  one 
infectious  case  sitting  car  of  56  seats  and 
14  upper  berths;  one  kitchen  and  mess 
car  with  three  beds  for  cooks;  one  person- 
nel car  with  thirty  beds,  and  one  train 
crew  and  store  car,  making  a  400-bed 
capacity  for  the  entire  train. 

"Each  hospital  train  was  equipped  with 
electric  lights,  steam  heat,  electric  fans, 
lavatories,  racks  for  personal  belongings 
and  even  ash  trays  for  the  patients'  con- 
venience. The  beds  in  the  eight-ward 
cars  could  easily  be  converted  into  seats 
to  accommodate  patients  who  were  able 
to  sit  up  and  they  could  also  be  used  for 
stretchers  in  emergency  cases. 

"Our  first  trip  was  to  evacuate  patients 
from  different  hospitals  who  were  able  to 
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be  moved  to  a  point  of  embarkation  for 
the  States.  Starting  on  July  17th,  we 
passed  through  Tours,  Bourges,  Nevers, 
Dijon,  Chaumont,  Neufchateau,  Con- 
trexeville,  Toul  and  Savenay,  after 
stopping  at  several  base  hospitals  filling 
our  train  with  wounded  who  were  to  be 
taken  to  Base  Hospital  8  at  Savenay.  We 
worked  day  and  night  with  these  pa- 
tients for  we  realized  the  pathetic  condi- 


French.  The  former  were  much  like  our 
own,  as  our  trains  had  been  made  in 
England,  but  the  French  hospital  train 
was  a  sad  affair.  It  consisted  of  ordinary 
box  cars  fitted  with  litters  for  patients. 
To  pass  from  one  car  to  another  one  had 
to  wait  until  the  train  stopped.  There 
were  no  nurses  on  the  French  trains  that 
we  saw — the  French  soldiers  cared  for 
their  wounded  comrades  being  moved. 


young  voice,  you  too  would  have  wiped 
away  a  tear. 

"The  hospital  train  service  for  nurses, 
like  all  war  work, had  itspleasant  side  and 
also  its  experiences  of  pain  and  sadness." 

WHAT  with  round-the-world  flights 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  cross 
the  continent  by  train  and  a  daredevil 
Irishman  hopping  from  New  York  to 


The  first  of  the  trans- Atlantic  planes,  the  NC-4,  U.  S.  N.,  puts  in  at 
Ponta  Delgada,  Azores,  in  May,  1919,  on  its  flight  from  New  York  to 
Plymouth,  England.  No  non-stop  sixteen-hour  air  crossings  in  those  days 


tion  of  our  boys  who  were  very  badly 
wounded  and  knew  that  being  wounded 
was  hard  enough  to  bear  without  the 
jolts,  noise  and  dirt  connected  with  train 
travel.  Those  boys  were  in  our  care  two 
nights  and  three  days  before  they  were 
unloaded  at  Savenay. 

"During  the  drive  at  Chateau-Thierry 
a  great  number  of  the  hospital  trains 
were  mobilized  at  Pantin,  a  suburb  of 
Paris,  for  duty  at  Chateau-Thierry, 
which  was  a  three-hour  run.  Our  train 
was  ordered  to  make  the  trip  to  evacu- 
ate patients  from  Mobile  Hospital  No. 
7.  These  patients  had  received  first  aid, 
major  operations  had  been  cared  for, 
and  most  of  the  men  were  in  a  pitiable 
state,  some  having  hardly  reacted  from 
their  anaesthetic.  They  were  taken  im- 
mediately  to   Paris   and  distributed 
among  the  hospitals  that  could  take 
care  of  them. 

"No  time  was  lost  for  the  second  trip 
which  took  us  to  the  station  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry. Here  was  our  first  close- 
up  view  of  the  ravages  of  war — the 
shell   holes,    shattered   wheat  fields, 
houses  flattened  and  some  partly  dam- 
aged by  shells.  In  the  station  and  sur- 
rounding it  were  litters  covered  with  our 
brave  boys,  mud-spattered  and  with  torn 
uniforms.  They  were  patiently  waiting 
to  be  taken  some  place  where  they  could 
get  proper  care.  Three  trips  in  all  were 
made  to  the  Chateau-Thierry  area. 

"We  also  had  opportunity  to  see  the 
hospital  trains  of  the  British  and  the 
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"With  all  the  pain  and  suffering  and 
chaos  aboard  our  train,  there  were  at 
times  efforts  at  mirth  among  some  of  the 
brave  lads  who  tried  to  cheer  the  rest. 
A  joke,  a  song  and  a  witty  retort  helped 
greater  than  anything  else.  I  recall  one 
trip  from  a  hospital  to  Brest  from  where 
the  boys  would  be  sent  home.  A  lad  who 
was  blind  and  who  had  earned  two  serv- 
ice chevrons  but  had  none  on  his  sleeve 


-Of  SuwpilV  S? 
">6u  look  kinda 
SacWtsU  like  * 


"fouqk  tw«ikSi*iqe ! 
Nolo  you'll  kafta. 
bu4  moui*  oum  Urn- 
taws  «nd  all  '•!••■. 
Artefact'  like  a 
qe«HemaM.too!' 


told  me  about  it  and  in  a  leisure  moment, 
I  sewed  them  on  for  him.  He  was  so 
grateful  and  joked  about  what  a  good 
seamstress  I  was  even  though  he  couldn't 
see.  As  he  towered  before  me,  he  saluted 
in  a  military  manner  and  said,  'Nurse, 
if  you  ever  get  to  New  York  be  sure  and 
look  me  up.  Yes,  I'll  be  there  with  my 
fiddle  and  tin  cup.'  If  you  could  have 
seen  that  handsome  youth  and  heard  his 


the  land  of  his  forebears  in  a  flying  jal- 
lopy, it  is  interesting  to  take  our  memor- 
ies back  to  a  time  when  oversea  flights 
were  first  being  considered  and  success- 
fully accomplished.  Remember  the  Navy's 
flying  boats,  the  NC-i,  NC-j  and  NC-4, 
that  took  off  from  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Rockaway,  New  York,  on  May  8, 1919, 
for  a  flight  that  was  to  take  one  of  them, 
the  NC-4,  all  tne  way  to  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land— the  first  successful  trans-Atlantic 
air  voyage?  To  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  to  Trepassey,  Newfoundland,  all  of 
the  ships  completed  their  journeys. 

On  the  long  jump  to  the  Azores,  how- 
ever, the  NC-i  and  NC-j  were  forced 
down  by  heavy  fog  at  sea,  the  former 
sinking  near  those  islands,  after  the 
crew  had  been  taken  off,  and  the  latter 
after  fifty-three  hours  reaching  Ponta 
Delgada  under  her  own  power.  The 
NC-4,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Albert  C.  Read,  safely 
reached  Horta,  the  Azores,  fifteen  hours 
and  twelve  minutes  out  of  Newfound- 
land— and  on  May  31st  put  down  at 
Plymouth,  England,  after  a  stop  at 
Lisbon,  Portugal. 

The  picture  we  show  was  sent  to  us  by 
John  R.  Ward,  ex-radio  electrician  2d., 
U.  S.  N.,  a  member  of  Karle  B.  Morgan 
Post,  whose  home  is  at  523  Olive  Avenue, 
Long  Beach,  California.  Here  are  some 
notes  from  Ward's  log,  with  some  side- 
lights of  the  NC-4's  flight: 

"On  May  21,  1919,  the  old  Battleship 
New  Jersey       (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Off  with  the  Old,  On  with  the  New 


By  Wallgren 
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OTH I N  G 

TO  DO 


"One's  intellect  is  like  his  hands.  Only  by  being 
used  does  it  retain  its  power  to  serve  its  owner" 


I HA  YE  every  reason  to  be  modest 
when  I  refer  to  myself  and  my  own 
experience.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  lines  which  follow  contain 
fairly  good  counsel  for  any  one  who  is 
trying  to  present  his  own  convictions. 

If  you  think  your  message  heaven  sent 
Or  worth  a  minute's  fame, 
You'll  find  wherever  it  has  went 
They're  sorry  it  has  came. 
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These  lines 
stand  for  the 
spirit  in  which 
I  have  written 
and  the  gram- 
mar supplies  a 
novel  form  of 
emphasis. 

After  watch- 
ing the  big  cara- 
van of  life  for 
many  years  one 
definite  con- 
viction has 
come  to  me. 
Nothing  to  do 
is  a  death-deal- 
i  n  g  error. 
Atrophy  and 
de  generation 
begin  their 
work  in  that 
long-looked-for 
time  of  leisure. 
One's  intellect 
is  like  his 
hands.  Only 
by  being  used 
does  it  retain 
its  power  to 
serve  its  owner. 
If  one  puts  it 
away  to  rest  he 
will  soon  have 
a  dying  mind. 
Life  is  action. 
Stop  using  your  hands  and  how  quickly 
they  will  forget  how  to  serve  you.  They 
begin  to  die.  Send  a  boy  out  into  the 
world  with  nothing  to  do  but  play  and  by 
and  by  you  will  discover  that  his  in- 
tellect is  not  worth  having. 

Women  are  more  fortunate  than  men 
in  resisting  the  beginning  of  death  in 
mind  and  body  for  the  reason  that  little 
things  interest  them.  Who  has  not  ob- 


served that  groups  of  them  can  sit  in 
rocking  chairs  for  hours  while  they  are 
discussing  hats  and  gowns,  the  latest 
divorce,  or  some  unusual  bit  of  behavior? 
They  keep  their  minds  busy  and  inter- 
ested while  they  have  the  help  of  the 
beauty  parlor,  the  masseuse  and  the  irri- 
gationist  to  keep  their  systems  in  condi- 
tion. To  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that 
women  never  give  up.  In  one  way  or 
another  they  keep  busy  and  interested 
with  talk,  with  crocheting  or  knitting  or 
solving  puzzles.  Therefore  we  are  all  im- 
pressed by  the  number  of  widows  in  the 
hotels  and  on  the  ocean  steamers. 

Men  are  not  so  easily  amused.  They  are 
a  stubborn  lot.  They  despise  all  the 
modern  stuff  designed  to  mitigate  the 
penalties  of  idleness.  They  will  not  knit 
or  crochet  or  solve  puzzles.  Hats  and 
gowns  do  not  interest  them.  Bridge  is  a 
help  but  a  mind  that  has  been  active  in 
important  affairs  is  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  that  kind  of  thing.  As  an  occu- 
pation it  is  a  tiresome  failure.  The  novelty 
of  doing  nothing  worries  them.  They 
worry  about  the  big  problems  now  facing 
the  boy.  Will  he  have  the  judgment  to 
solve  them?  The  boy  is  doing  the  job  as 
well  as  his  father  did  it,  although  differ- 
ently, but  still  the  man  worries  and  worry 
is  an  active  force  in  brain  destruction. 
Soon  he  is  not  good  company  for  himself 
or  for  other  people.  One  observes  that 
most  men  who  live  to  enjoy  old  age  never 
take  off  the  harness. 

So  far  I  have  continued  my  routine  of 
work  and  kept  myself  strong,  happy  and 
contented  in  spite  of  many  sorrows  and 
disappointments.  Some  of  the  latter  have 
come  to  me  late  in  life  and  unexpectedly. 

A  few  years  ago,  having  put  by  a  con- 
siderable competence  entirely  by  the  use 
of  my  small  intellect,  I  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  I  would  be  able  to 
give  my  thought  {Continued  on  page  55) 
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YOU  CAN'T  TELL  HIM  THERE'S 

NO  FISHIN' 


Let  the  Weather  Man  talk. 

Let  the  experts  scoff.  Youth 
goes  fishing  for  the  fun  of  it... 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. . .  in  all 
kinds  of  waters. 

The  man  who  has  lost  the 
spirit  of  youth  is  too  busy  with 
gloomy  forecasts  to  gather  bait, 
much  less  go  fishing. 

Men  with  the  spirit  of  youth 
pioneered  our  America  . . .  men 
with  vision  and  sturdy  confi- 
dence. They  found  content- 
ment in  the  thrill  of  action, 
knowing  that  success  was  never 
final  and  failure  never  fatal.  It 
was  courage  that  counted.  Isn't 
opportunity  in  America  today 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  our  grateful  forefathers? 
Good ! 


jCitw  jCi£&  . . .  Ct^yif  qx>£cl&ti  npLn44ste 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
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drink  Budweiser  for  five  days,  j 

ON  THE  SIXTH  DAY  TRY  TO  DRINK  A  SWEET  ] 

beer,  you  will  want  Budweiser's  1 

FLAVOR  THEREAFTER. 
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Top-JK^ick  or  "Bust 


you  want  to  meditate  about,  anyhow?" 

"Come  with  me!"  said  I.  "Let's  get 
out  of  here!" 

He  had  to  come,  muttering  and  tearing 
his  hair,  because  I  had  all  the  funds.  I 
led  the  way  to  one  of  those  booths  where 
they  sold  soap  and  tooth  brushes  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  engaged  the  guy  that 
ran  it  in  conversation. 

"What  goes  on  now?"  demanded  Por- 
tius. 

"I'm  going  to  buy  some  soap  and  stuff 
to  take  up  to  the  front.  This  is  the  first 
chance  I've  had  in  all  my  wanderings." 

PORTIUS  went  off,  roaming  around  the 
hard  candy,  and  the  pipes,  and  the 
leather  money  belts  and  the  other  things 
he  would  have  bought  if  he'd  had  money 
enough.  When  he  came  back,  I  had  a  pile 
of  soap,  tooth  paste,  shoe  laces,  shoe 
polish,  towels,  and  razor  blades  in  front 
of  me  that  I  could  hardly  see  over. 

"What  in  the  name  of  Pete  have  you 
done  now?" 

"I've  bought  a  little  soap." 
"Oh,  my  back!"  moaned  Portius.  "A 
fool  and  his  money!  Where  you  goin'  to 
carry  all  that?" 

"In  the  wagon  box  of  the  fourgon." 
"You  aren't  top-kick  yet." 
"No,  but  I'm  instrument  sergeant,  and 
still  rate  the  other  fourgon." 

Portius  looked  sadly  at  the  packages 
of  soap,  razor  blades,  and  tooth  paste. 

"I  bet  you  haven't  saved  any  money 
for  the  party,"  said  he. 

"Right  the  first  time.  This  is  where 
the  old  sergeants  bit  the  dust,  account 
of  coneyac.  I'm  a  man  of  weak  will 
power.  So  I  just  spent  all  my  money  on 
soap,  and  so  now  I  couldn't  get  drunk  if 
I  wanted  to." 

"You  what?  Our  last  Sunday  on  earth? 
The  day  before  we  go  to  the  front?  You 
know  what's  going  on,  you  sorry  ass? 
The  German  car  of  Juggernaut  rolls 
on  Paris,  and  this  outfit  is  going  to  get 
slung  in  front  of  it,  the  way  they  sling  a 
blanket  roll  under  a  stampeding  escort 
wagon.  And  you  spend  your  last  francs  on 
soap!" 

"I'm  surprised,"  said  I,  "that  a  man 
of  your  education  and  background  should 
want  to  get  stinko!  That's  a  brutish  de- 
sire, and  leads  to  nothing  but  a  headache. 
Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.  When 
you  get  dirty  up  at  the  front,  come  around 
and  I'll  sell  you  some  soap!" 

"To  hell  with  you,"  said  he,  and  de- 
parted. 

Came  the  dawn,  and  the  day  that  we 
were  to  leave  for  the  front.  At  reveille 
they  laid  one  right  in  our  laps.  The  regi- 
ment was  to  clear  the  Camp  of  Cokey- 
dawn  by  eight-thirty.  Wow!  Three  hours 
to  pack  up  and  get  out.  The  immediate 
result  was  that  we  didn't  get  any  break- 


(Con  tinned  from  page  ij) 

fast.  You  see,  lady,  there  was  no  place 
for  a  man  to  carry  anything  except  on 
his  back,  and  everyone  had  seme  little 
thing  he  didn't  want  to  leave.  With  the 
battery  commanders  trying  to  find  a 
place  for  extra  saddles,  picket  lines, 
spare  blankets,  and  the  lieutenants  trying 
to  camouflage  their  required  equipment 
that  couldn't  be  taken  to  the  front  be- 
cause it  exceeded  the  baggage  allowance, 
and  the  battery  clerk  trying  to  stow  his 
typewriter,  and  the  supply  sergeant  his 
extra  clothing,  and  the  privates  tucking 
away  shoes  and  campaign  hats  and  tailor- 
made  uniforms,  the  place  was  pretty 
near  bedlam.  Poor  Portius  walked  by  me, 
as  I  stood  by  the  fourgon,  all  my  junk 
safely  tucked  into  the  wagon  box.  Portius 
was  in  charge  of  the  spare  cannoneers, 
a  gang  of  about  fifty,  but  they  had  no 
place  to  stow  any  stuff  except  in  their 
packs,  and  even  Portius  was  decorated 
with  one,  spare  shoes  and  all. 

"Get  drunk?"  I  greeted  him. 

"I  didn't  have  any  francs.  You  know 
that!"  said  he. 

"Well,  think  how  much  better  you 
feel  this  morning!" 

Then  appeared  Chucky  Kolsky,  no 
longer  garbed  in  doeskin,  but  in  an  en- 
listed man's  uniform,  with  his  U.  S. 
pinned  over  the  holes  for  the  collar  orna- 
ments. Behind  him  came  his  striker  and 
another  soldier,  bearing  a  bedding  roll 
containing  at  least  a  dozen  bass  drums. 
Chucky  goes  right  to  my  fourgon  and 
opens  the  door  of  the  jockey  box. 

"What's  dis  in  here?"  he  demands, 
very  ugly,  and  starts  pulling  my  packages 
of  soap  and  tooth  brushes  out  and  throw- 
ing them  on  the  ground. 

"Hey!"  I  went  over.  "That's  mine, 
Lieutenant  Kolsky,"  said  I. 

"Well,  git  it  outta  here.  I'm  gonna 
put  some  t'ings  in  here." 

"The  bed  roll  will  never  go  in  there, 
sir." 

Chucky  was  in  a  fearsome  frame  of 
mind.  He  came  over  to  me  and  looked 
me  over  with  his  bull's  eyes. 

I DON'T  want  no  tripe  outta  you!"  said 
he  coldly.  "I  ain't  no  t'ree  mont's 
wonder,  git  de  idea?  Dis  rumor  dat  a  sec- 
ond lootenant  ranks  between  a  corporal 
an'  a  sergeant  ain't  so!  Savvy?  If  you're 
gonna  be  top  o'  dis  battery,  yuh  c'n 
begin  right  now  by  learninin'  it." 

With  that  he  unrolls  the  bedding  roll 
and  takes  out  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  two 
pairs  of  leather  ditto,  his  swell  doeskin 
uniform,  and  another  one  not  quite  so 
swell,  a  tailor-made  overcoat,  and  a  trick 
chair  that  folded  up. 

"Two  hundred  bucks  wort'  of  equip- 
ment!" said  he.  "T'ink  I'm  gonna  leave 
dat  behind?  I  left  stuff  wit'  the  quarter- 
master before!" 


The  last  thing  in  was  a  bundle  from 
which  peeped  unmistakable  evidence 
of  two  pairs  of  pajamas. 

"I  ain't  never  wore  dem  t'ings!"  said 
Chucky,  his  bumpy  countenance  redden- 
ing. "I  just  bought  'em  because  de  order 
said  to!" 

Then  he  went  away. 

Tweet !  A  warning  whistle. 

"Cannoneers  and  drivers,  prepare  to 
mount!" 

There  was  a  great  rattling  and  banging 
of  chains  and  steel  collars  against  iron 
poles,  the  clank  of  pele  supports  being 
picked  up  and  secured,  the  scratch  of 
hobnails  on  stirrup  and  foot-plate,  like 
an  enormous  piece  of  sandpaper  being 
dragged  along  the  ground. 

"Mount!" 

The  battery  began  to  move  out,  and 
there  was  I  with  a  hundred  francs' 
worth  of  toilet  articles  on  the  gravel! 
There  wasn't  room  in  that  fourgon  for  a 
messkit  knife.  A  hundred  francs  was  an 
awful  lot  of  money,  lady.  Almost  a 
month's  pay,  earned  by  the  blood  of 
one's  heart,  standing  guard,  running 
around  from  dawn  till  dark,  and  bending 
the  knee  to  a  lot  of  birds  like  Chucky 
Kolsky.  But  it  was  gone.  Too  late  now. 
To  unroll  and  re-roll  a  pack,  with  all  that 
stuff  inside,  would  be  half  an  hour's 
job,  and  the  battery  was  already  on  the 
march.  Then  appeared  Portius.  His  spare 
cannoneers  marched  just  behind  the 
wagons,  and  he  had  observed  all  that 
took  place. 

"Hope  jou're  satisfied  now,"  said  he. 

PORTIUS,"  said  I  desperately.  "I'll 
give  you  twenty  francs  if  you'll  get 
your  spare  cannoneers  to  help  me  lug 
this  stuff  until  we  get  to  the  railroad 
and  I  can  think  what  to  do  with  it." 

He  licked  his  lips.  "Where  have  you 
got  twenty  francs?"  he  asked.  "You  told 
me  you  spent  all  of  it  on  soap." 

"Well,  I  kept  out  twenty  for  emergen- 
cies." 

"Gimme  the  twenty." 

I  handed  it  to  him,  he  whistled  up  some 
of  his  cannoneers,  and  they  loaded  them- 
selves with  my  packages.  But  before  I  let 
them  go,  I  wrote  "Property  of  Sergeant 
Nason"  with  a  blue  pencil  on  the  outside 
of  each  one. 

"So  there'll  be  no  argument  after- 
ward," I  explained. 

There  was  a  long  howl  from  in  front, 
the  fourgon  driver  let  off  the  brake,  and 
we  rolled  out. 

We  marched  along  in  the  sunny  morn- 
ing for  about  an  hour.  Then  the  usual 
halt.  But  the  halt  was  prolonged.  Auto- 
mobiles appeared.  The  colonel's,  and  a 
bigger  one  that  wore  a  red  flag  and  star. 
The  brigade  commander's.  Something 
was  up. 
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The  automobiles  stopped,  their  pas- 
sengers all  got  down,  officers  front  and 
center. 

"Fall  out  to  the  right  of  the  road!" 
ordered  the  top,  riding  back  along  the 
column.  "Everyone  take  off  his  pack  and 
open  it  up  for  show-down  inspection!" 

Oh-oh!  Every  man  was  supposed  to 
have  a  blanket,  shelter  half,  poles  and 
pins,  two  suits  of  underwear,  extra  pair 
of  shoes,  to  say  nothing  of  messkit,  first 
aid  kit,  pistol  and  slicker,  all  on  his  per- 
son. There  was  no  alarm  or  confusion, 
though.  We  were  an  old  regular  outfit, 
and  everybody  knew  that  blankets, 
shelter-half,  and  the  rest  of  it  were  issued 
to  us  to  keep  warm  at  night  and  dry  in 
the  rain.  When  the  inspecting  party  came 
down  the  line,  they  didn't  find  a  man 
who  didn't  have  all  his  equipment.  Then 
the  colonel  turned  suddenly  and  walked 
to  the  fourgon. 

"Open  this  up,"  said  he. 

Chucky,  who  was  in  the  background, 
turned  green. 

I  opened  up  the  box  and  the  colonel 
went  into  it  like  a  terrier  after  a  rat. 
Out  came  the  boots,  out  came  the  rubber 
basin,  the  miscellany,  the  folding  chair, 
and  the  tailor-made  overcoat. 

"Some  violation  of  orders  here!"  says 
the  colonel.  "Nothing  to  be  carried  in 
the  wagon  boxes  but  tools  and  grain. 
Whose  clothing  is  this?" 

Nobody  knew.  It  wasn't  marked.  If  it 
had  been  some  new  officer,  he  might 
have  admitted  ownership,  but  Chucky 
knew  no  one  would  squeal,  and  that  if  he 
admitted  the  stuff  was  his,  it  would  cost 
him  more  than  the  stuff  was  worth.  Di- 
rect disobedience  is  a  serious  offence  for 
an  enlisted  man,  but  fatal  for  a  com- 
missioned officer. 

"No  owner?  Well,  throw  it  in  the  ditch, 
then." 

Then  the  inspecting  party  moved  on 
the  limbers  and  caissons. 

A  limber,  lady,  is  a  little  box  on  two 
wheels  that  pulls  a  gun,  and  a  caisson  is 
a  big  box  that  carries  the  ammunition. 
The  caisson  is  also  pulled  by  a  limber. 
Six  horses  to  each  limber.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  limber  for  more  ammunition, 
but  there  is  also  a  box  for  grain  for  the 
six  horses.  The  ammunition  spaces  were 
clear,  but  the  oat  box  in  the  first  limber 
they  opened  had  a  pair  of  dress  boots 
complete  with  very  fine  boot  trees  in 
them. 

"What's  this?"  demanded  the  colonel, 
wrinkling  his  nose.  "Boots  in  the  oat 
box?  Horses  can't  eat  boots!" 

Nobody  stepped  forward  to  claim 
them,  so  into  the  ditch  they  went.  The 
inspecting  party  continued,  ferreting  in 
oat  boxes,  poking  into  the  tool  kits  on 
the  guns,  heaving  cigarettes,  shirts,  shoes 
— we  all  had  to  wear  the  regulation  hob- 
nails, but  a  lot  of  the  boys  had  smooth- 
soled  shoes  that  they  wore  to  town, 
and  had  tried  to  keep  them — over- 
coats, folding  chairs,  a  roll-up  bathtub, 
a  foot  locker,    (Continued  on  page  42) 
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everything  unauthorized  went  into  the 
ditch.  The  inspectors  jumped  around  so, 
that  you  couldn't  tell  where  they'd  be 
next;  there  was  no  time  to  camouflage. 
What  a  licking  those  poor  looies  took, 
with  all  that  junk  they'd  had  to  buy,  and 
then  weren't  allowed  to  take  to  the 
front.  But  they  never  peeped.  One  poor 
cluck  of  a  sergeant  admitted  ownership 
of  a  pair  of  leather  puttees  tucked  away 
with  the  fuse  cutter. 

"You're  under  arrest!"  bites  the 
colonel.  "But  first  take  out  a  knife  and 
cut  your  stripes  off  right  here." 

And  my  toilet  goods!  With  my  name 
marked  on  them!  The  cannoneers  hadn't 
been  inspected  yet.  If  those  packages 
were  found — spare  cannoneers  weren't 
supposed  to  carry  bundles  for  simple 
sergeants — I'd  be  broke,  and  never  wear 
a  top-sergeant's  diamonds.  There  was  a 
hundred  francs  gone  glimmering,  but 
better  keep  my  stripes.  What  could  I  do? 
Have  the  packages  broken  open  and  give 
each  cannoneer  a  piece  of  soap  or  a 
package  of  razor  blades?  Fat  chance  of 
ever  getting  them  back. 

Oh  my  Lord,  here  came  the  inspectors, 
and  my  name  on  those  packages! 

I  called  softly,  "Ditch  that  stuff!" 


The  cannoneers  were  only  too  eager 
to  buzz  those  packages  into  the  bushes. 
It  nearly  broke  my  heart  to  see  them  go, 
but  it  was  better  than  being  broke  my- 
self. There  was  just  a  second  that  I 
feared  Portius  might  countermand  the 
order,  but  he  had  the  fate  of  his  own 
stripes  in  mind. 

When  the  inspection  was  over  we  were 
taken  on,  and  the  local  peasantry,  that 
had  been  gathering  like  vultures,  de- 
scended into  the  ditch  by  hundreds  before 
we  were  out  of  sight. 

Everybody  was  sore  when  we  made 
camp  in  a  field  near  the  railroad,  because 
pretty  nearly  everybody  had  lost  some- 
thing, but  I  didn't  mind  too  much.  After 
all,  a  top-sergeant  got  seven  dollars  a 
month  more  than  I  did,  and  in  a  couple 
of  months,  even,  at  my  new  rate  of  pay 
I'd  be  square  on  the  soap.  Then  appeared 
the  top,  still  on  horseback. 

"T'morrer,"  said  he,  "you'll  ride  the 
flat  car  with  this  fourgon  an'  the  Old 
Man  says  you're  to  be  instrument  ser- 
geant just  like  you  was  before." 

"All  right,"  said  I.  "But  not  to  be 
curious,  just  how  long  before  you  leave 
to  accept  this  commission?  Since  I'm 
rankest  sergeant,  you  know,  why  maybe 


I  ought  to  be  picking  up  some  pointers 
about  your  job." 

The  top  gathered  his  reins.  "If  you  get 
my  job,"  said  he,  "it'll  be  because  I  get 
killed  and  not  commissioned." 

"Why,  how  come?  I  heard — " 

"Yeh,  you  heard!  An'  I  thought!  Yuh 
.  think  I'm  gonna  cough  up  for  an  outfit 
an'  have  'em  throw  it  in  the  ditch  the 
way  they  did  Chucky's?  The  hell  with  it. 
I'm  stayin'  a  top-sergeant.  Then  any- 
thing o'  mine  they  throw  away,  I  go  an' 
draw  another  one." 

As  soon  as  I  had  the  fourgon  safely 
"in  park,"  I  went  right  over  to  where 
Portius  was  watching  his  cannoneers 
pitch  their  pup  tents. 

"Come  on,  you  and  I  go  out  and  make 
night  hideous!"  said  I.  "I'll  consider  the 
use  of  that  twenty  francs  I  gave  you  as  a 
loan." 

Portius  looked  sad. 

"I  loaned  it  to  the  top-kick  already," 
said  he.  "A  guy  has  to  keep  in  with  the 
top,  you  know.  He  said  that  now  he's 
not  going  to  be  an  officer,  he  was  going 
to  do  a  little  celebrating  himself." 

We  went  up  to  the  front  the  next  day, 
and  I've  considered  it  folly  to  refuse  the 
cup  ever  since. 


The  Hattle  of  the  flowers 
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cushy  job,  and  continue  toiling  while  he 
is  back  in  camp  doing  nothing  more 
arduous  than  rattling  a  typewriter  or 
keeping  a  building  clean.  After  a  while 
you  get  to  hate  the  guy.  "Kill  the 

— *      .*  *r  howled  the  mob. 

McKeogh  nearly  did.  It  wasn't  bad  as 
long  as  Dan  could  dance  about,  but  all 
things  have  an  end,  and  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  stage.  As  he  did,  the  raving 
McKeogh  reached  out  a  long  right  and 
bowled  him  over  as  a  Saint  Bernard 
would  a  Chow  puppy.  Then  Mac  backed 
the  foe  in  a  corner  and  gave  him  as  sweet 
a  pasting  as  a  man  ever  took,  until 
another  looping  right  landed  dead  center 
and  Foster  went  down  like  a  busted 
balloon. 

Old  Doc  Corson,  doing  penance  with 
us  after  losing  a  fine  practice  via  the  flow- 
ing bowl,  went  to  work  on  Dan.  The  lad 
had  two  teeth  missing,  a  split  lip,  a 
broken  nose  and  two  black  eyes.  Old 
Doc's  shaking  hands  were  full. 

Some  mitt-glommer  had  gotten  to  the 
office  'phone  and  officers  were  descending 
on  the  camp  like  spring  rain,  quizzing  all 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact  and 
finding  out  little.  At  last  the  captain 
found  McKeogh  with  his  head  under  a 
water-tap,  trying  to  fix  up  a  shiner  and 


a  bleeding  nose,  and  the  two  gladiators 
were  brought  up  on  the  carpet. 

"What  happened?"  howled  the  Skipper 
to  McKeogh. 

"I  fell,"  Mac  grumbled,  rubbing  his 
nose. 

"Against  you,  I  suppose?"  the  captain 
turned  to  the  bandaged  Foster. 

"He  kinda  skidded  against  me,"  Dan 
admitted,  withdrawing  behind  his  wrap- 
pings, and  the  captain  decided  to  call  it 
just  one  of  those  things. 

It  took  two  weeks  before  Dan's  map 
began  to  look  human,  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  normal  he  went  out  and  picked  an 
armful  of  flowers.  Irish  and  an  idealist, 
he  had  to  be  stubborn;  but  he  put  his 
flowers  in  the  library. 

Old  Doc  Corson  was  chuckling  as  I 
came  over  the  truck  side  the  next  morn- 
ing. "Foster's  made  a  convert,"  he  moved 
over  on  the  plank  seat.  "Some  hardy  soul 
with  courage  enough  to  buck  the  ma- 
jority opinion  left  a  fine  bunch  of  daisies 
on  the  'Rec'  table  this  morning.  Dan's 
courage  will  be  bolstered  considerably." 

It  was.  He  took  these  blooms  and  the 
ones  he  had  gathered,  arranged  them 
together,  and  left  them  locked  in  the 
library.  On  time,  the  trucks  came  in  that 
night,  the  veterans  climbed  stiffly  down, 


washed,  ate  and  went  about  their  various 
methods  of  rest  and  recreation.  McKeogh 
entered  the  "Rec,"  seated  himself  at  his 
favorite  table  and  unfolded  his  paper.  I 
was  horrified  to  see  Foster  open  the 
library  door  and  come  out  with  an  air  of 
high  resolve  and  a  can  full  of  flowers. 

There  was  instant  attention.  The 
Texas  Longhorn  leaned  over  the  canteen 
counter  as  Dan  passed  him  and  whispered 
"No,  sap,  no!"  McKeogh  dropped  his 
paper  and  stood  up,  and  as  he  did  so  Dan 
slapped  down  the  vase  in  front  of  him. 
Foster  told  me  later  that  he  had  expected 
Mac  to  deal  with  the  flowers  first,  but  the 
old  boy  crossed  him,  and  dumped  him  in 
the  magazine  rack  with  a  right  swing.  It 
went  no  further,  for  the  Texas  Longhorn, 
Old  Doc  Corson  and  I  swarmed  all  over, 
both  of  them.  The  officers  missed  it,  and 
the  witnesses  held  their  tongues. 

Dan  Foster  was  down  in  the  mouth 
that  night.  "I  thought  this  new  job  was  a 
big  break,  and  that  if  I  went  up  perhaps 
I  could  pull  you  and  Doc  along  too."  He 
sat  disconsolate  on  the  back  steps  of 
Number  Four.  "But  the  ha-ha  is  all  gone 
out  of  me.  It's  just  another  bust  instead 
of  a  break." 

Doc  Corson  and  I  were  in  the  dumps 
too.  "I  guess  depression,  booze  and  guys 
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like  McKeogh  are  probably  not  meant  to 
be  licked,"  said  Doc,  and  the  two  of  us 
went  in  to  our  bunks,  leaving  Dan  sitting 
alone  on  the  steps  in  the  moonlight. 

I  saw  the  crazy  proceedings  of  the 
following  night,  but  it  wasn't  till  it  was 
all  over  and  Dan  and  I  were  sitting  again 
on  the  back  steps  of  the  barracks  that  he 
told  me  of  all  that  led  up  to  them. 

He  was  amazed  to  find  four  bunches  of 
flowers  laid  on  the  reading  tables  in  the 
morning,  but  this  evidence  of  moral  sup- 
port was  not  of  much 
help.  Daley's  attempt 
at  consolation  was  use- 
less too — the  old  mo- 
rale was  all  shot  to 
hell. 

Dan  cleaned  up  the 
"Rec,"  lined  out  the 
volley-ball  court,  put 
the  library  in  order, 
bummed  a  couple  of 
sandwiches  from  Fitzy 
the  cook,  and  went  off 
into  the  woods, 
straight  ahead, 
through  swamps,  briar 
patches  and  all  else 
that  stood  in  his  path. 
Then  heentereda  thick 
growth  of  tall  pines 
that  shut  out  the  sun, 
and  with  it  the  noises 
of  the  birds  and  the 
cicadas  that  had  been 
singing  in  the  sunlit 
spaces.  Underfoot  the 
soft  carpet  of  pine 
needles  deadened  his 
footsteps.  His  pace 
slowed  and  he  began 
to  feel  the  peace  that 
abides  in  an  old 
church,  or  wherever 
men  have  been  coming  for  a  long  time 
with  only  good  in  their  hearts.  He  began 
to  think  of  another  pine  grove  like  this 
one,  that  he  had  wandered  through 
as  a  boy. 

The  great  pines  grew  further  apart, 
and  the  wood  came  to  an  end.  A  curtain 
might  have  risen  on  a  stage  setting.  From 
a  low  hill  beyond,  a  clear  little  stream  ran 
through  a  meadow.  On  every  side  flowers 
bent  in  the  easy  breeze,  and  large  red 
blossoms  on  tall  stems  nodded  above  all 
the  rest,  so  many  that  their  swaying 
seemed  like  the  flickering  of  a  red  flame 
across  the  meadow  and  up  the  hill  an 
age-old  oak  stump  stood  wreathed  in 
vines  on  the  slope,  gnarled  and  twisted 
like  an  enchanted  tree. 

Dan  climbed  the  gentle  bank  with 
butterflies  rising  before  him,  drank  from 
the  little  stream,  and  lay  on  his  back  in 
the  soft  grass,  with  one  of  the  great  red 
flowers  bowing  slowly  above  him  and  the 
druidic  old  tree  behind.  A  humming-bird 
came  and  sipped  from  the  red  blossom, 
and  Dan  breathed  very  softly  lest  it 
became  alarmed. 

White  clouds  drifted  slowly  overhead. 
Once  before  he  had  lain  like  this,  a  little 


boy  on  a  hilltop.  There  had  been  a  cloud 
shaped  like  the  helmeted  head  of  a 
Roman  centurion,  and  another  became 
one  of  Hannibal's  elephants,  and  his 
thoughts  had  risen  to  the  clouds  and 
ridden  upon  them.  He  had  dreamed  of 
what  he  would  do  when  he  was  grown,  of 
striding  conqueringly  like  the  old  Ro- 
mans, gallant  as  Galahad,  brave  as  Robin 
Hood — and  a  great  twisting  green  worm 
had  fallen  from  a  bush  upon  him,  and  all 
his  dreams  fled  as  he  leaped  up  in  horror. 


"Shall  I  ask  him  to  stay  for  dinner,  dear? — he  tore  up  the  ticket" 


So  it  had  been  with  all  dreams  and  all 
effort.  Jealousy  had  fallen  upon  him  like 
the  green  worm,  and  hatred,  and  in- 
tolerance. Even  now  he  could  not  do  so 
little  a  thing  as  bring  beauty  into  the 
lives  of  others  because  of  McKeogh. 
McKeogh — by  God,  McKeogh  was  ignor- 
ance, McKeogh  was  intolerance — but 
McKeogh  was  tangible! 

The  sun  was  lowering  and  the  hum- 
ming-bird was  gone.  Dan  leaped  up,  and 
as  if  it  had  been  brought  there  by  magic, 
at  the  further  base  of  the  little  hill  was 
the  back  road  to  camp.  He  went  down 
the  slope,  tearing  through  briars,  vaulting 
a  stone  wall,  hurrying.  To  the  driver  of 
the  rattling  farm  wagon  that  he  passed, 
he  was  just  another  veteran  laborer  in 
wrinkled  uniform — but  actually  he  was 
Dan  Foster  of  the  old  A.  E.  F.  come  to 
life  again,  Dan  Foster  of  the  ideals — and 
there  was  the  same  surge  in  his  blood 
that  the  drums  of  1017  had  roused  within 
him. 

The  trucks  were  in. 

McKeogh  was  not  in  his  barracks. 
Foster  kicked  over  his  bunk.  He  was  not 
in  the  "Rec,"  nor  in  the  latrine.  He  was 
not  in  Number  Four,  nor  Number  Three, 
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nor  Number  One.  I  grabbed  at  the  white- 
faced  Dan  when  he  swung  past  me  like  a 
bat  out  of  hell,  and  he  slapped  viciously 
back  as  he  headed  for  the  bath-house. 
Old  Doc  Corson  and  Daley  came  shout- 
ing, on  the  run.  At  the  uproar,  McKeogh 
stepped  out  from  under  the  showers, 
peered  from  the  window  to  see  his  arch- 
enemy approaching  at  the  gallop,  and 
hastily  knotted  a  large  towel  kilt-fashion 
about  his  waist. 

As  Dan  came  blazing  through  the  door, 
there  was  a  new  ex- 
pression on  Mac's  face. 
Fear,  by  God! — and 
the  shielding  arm  that 
he  threw  up  Dan 
grasped  and  hauled 
fiercely  on.  Through 
the  showers  they 
hurtled,  and  the  door 
and  McKeogh  and 
Foster  crashed  outside 
in  a  shower  of  spray. 
The  fighters  rose,  the 
old  truck-driver 
cringed,  and  for  Sir 
Galahad,  for  Robin 
Hood,  for  the  tall  red 
flowers  and  the  little 
humming-bird,  Foster 
smashed  him  on  the 
point  of  the  jaw!  He 
went  down  with  sin- 
cerity and  an  echoing 
smack  of  his  head 
against  the  bath-house 
wall;  and  he  lay  ab- 
ject, for  no  man  puis 
up  a  good  fight  clothed 
only  in  a  bathtowcl 
kilt. 

St.  George  had  con 
quered    the  dragon, 
but  there  was  hell  to 
pay  and  the  Captain  fined  him  five 
dollars.    But  that  one  sock  was  worth 
more  than  that. 

"Foster,  you  prize  psycho!"  he  yelled. 
"One  more  scrap,  just  one  little  cross 
word  from  you,  and  you  work  a  month  for 
nothing!" 

Then  he  went  to  town  promptly  to 
buy  the  paint  that  Dan  had  been  vainly 
begging  for. 

Daley  and  Foster  started  to  paint  the 
"Rec,"  and  the  gang  began  making  little 
pieces  of  furniture  and  now  and  then 
brought  in  a  bunch  of  flowers.  One  day 
after  work  I  was  lying  on  my  bunk  when 
Old  Doc  Corson  came  in  and  hoisted  me 
to  my  feet. 

"It's  a  long  time  since  pay-day,  Hank," 
he  said,  "and  I  know  I'm  not  seeing 
things.  You  won't  believe  it  either  with- 
out a  look.  Come  and  see  Foster's  little 
playmate." 

I  got  on  my  feet  and  followed  Doc. 

In  the  "Rec"  Dan  and  another  guy 
were  busily  slapping  paint  on  the  wall, 
and  as  we  came  up  the  other  lad  turned, 
grinned,  and  said: 

"H'ya,  mugs!" 

Darned  if  it  wasn't  McKeogh! 
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Honor  the  106th 

To  the  Editor:  On  page  59  of  the  August 
issue,  under  August  31,  1918,  there  ap- 
pears the  following:  "Australian  and 
English  troops  advance,  latter  taking 
Mont  Kemmel  and  pushing  north  along 
Peronne-Bapaume  road;  Germans  aban- 
don Lys  salient." 

When  the  27th  Division  arrived  in 
France,  it  was  just  in  time  to  be  selected 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  British, 
Field  Marshal  Haig  having  asked  General 
Pershing  to  lend  him  some  fresh  troops 
to  use  at  points  he  had  been  unable  to 
crack  so  that  renewed  spirit  might  be  in- 
stilled in  his  forces.  So,  the  27th  and  30th 
Divisions  went  to  Belgium. 

I  was  one  of  those  selected  to  go  up  with 
the  English  for  observation  before  the 
outfit  took  over.  Then  our  regiment,  the 
106th  Infantry,  moved  in.  After  about  a 
week  in  close  support  we  moved  up  to 
directly  in  front  of  the  base  of  Mont 
Kemmel.  On  July  30th,  the  enemy  having 
been  reported  as  retreating,  a  patrol,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  was  sent  out  to 
locate  them.  We  rounded  the  base  of 
Kemmel  and  proceeded  .  .  .  finding  them 
at  Vierstradt  Ridge,  about  a  mile  from 
our  lines.  The  next  day,  WE  made  the 
advance  to  Vierstradt  Ridge.  In  Septem- 
ber, we  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  next, 
Wittschaete  (or  something  like  that), 
Ridge.  We  then  turned  the  line  back  to 
the  English  to  keep  them  going. 

Your  record  is  undoubtedly  taken  from 
official  data.  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  the 
official  records  straightened  out  ...  so 
that  we'll  get  the  credit?  We  deserve  it 
because  of  what  followed. 

We  then  were  slated  to  go  to  the 
American  Sector  .  .  .  but  Haig  pleaded 
with  Pershing  to  permit  him  to  use  us 
again  ...  at  the  strong  point  of  the  Hin- 
denburg,  the  strongly  fortified  and  tun- 
neled hill  where  the  canal  ran  under- 
ground between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quen- 
tin.  Again  Pershing  agreed  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 

Though  our  regiment  was  but  half 
strength,  as  a  result  of  the  action  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  flu,  and  though  our  regi- 
ment was  the  only  one  that  saw  service 
in  the  North,  we  were  thrown  in  and 
spread  over  an  area  held  by  three  English 
units  who  had  tried  three  times  to  take 
the  line  .  .  .  and  failed  .  .  .  and  who,  the 
fourth  time  the  barrage  was  laid  down, 
refused  to  leave  their  trenches.  We  hit 
the  line  on  the  27  th  of  September,  broke 
the  enemy  grip,  and  ended  our  regiment 
as  a  tactical  unit.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
number  of  men  laid  up  with  the  flu,  in 
addition  to  the  casualties  of  the  North  . . . 
had  we  been  full  strength  instead  of  half 
strength  on  the  27th  our  regiment  would 
have  had  the  heaviest  casualty  list  in  the 
war.  As  it  was,  our  record  is  quite  high. 
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As  we  advanced,  the  enemy  came  up  be- 
hind us  .  .  .  out  of  the  tunnels.  It  was  a 
hell  of  a  day. When  the  regiment  came  out, 
I  understand  there  was  but  an  average 
of  four  men  to  a  company.  I  say  "I  un- 
derstand" ...  I  was  not  one  to  come  out 
with  the  outfit ...  I  was  carried  out. 

Being  with  Haig  instead  of  with  Per- 
shing, our  Division  were  orphans  .  .  . 
and  our  regiment  were  the  orphans  of  our 
Division.  In  the  training  camp  we  won 
first  honors  in  everything  .  .  .  including 
AWOLs.  We  were  dubbed  "O'Ryan's 
Roughnecks."  So,  being  ignored  in  the 
handing  out  of  glory — was  expected. 
Surely,  though,  I  thought  the  official 
records  would  give  the  true  facts. 
Must  it  so  stand? — Bill  Talley,  Lyn- 
brook,  New  York. 

A  Forgotten  Society 

To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  in  the 
August  issue  of  The  American  Legion 
Magazine  "Neither  'Tools'  nor  'Fascists'  " 
is  to  your  credit. 

The  less  said  to  those  who  attack  the 
Legion  unfairly,  the  quicker  their  re- 
marks will  be  forgotten.  Remember  how 
the  "Veterans  of  Future  Wars"  started 
in  one  of  our  well  known  universities  in 
1036  during  the  time  the  "Bonus  Bill" 
was  before  Congress;  after  a  conspicuous 
start  and  a  great  future  predicted  by  its 
leaders,  it  failed  to  survive  and  is  now 
almost  forgotten,  mainly  because  the 
Legion  considered  it  not  worthwhile  to 
pass  judgment  on.  Americanism  and 
good  sense  seem  to  go  together. — Thomas 
McCormack,  Department  of  Water  Sup- 
ply, Gas  and  Electricity  Post  1008,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

No  Chemicals  Needed 

To  the  Editor:  The  article  you  carried 
entitled  "They  Drilled  for  Oil,  But—" 
which  appeared  in  the  August  issue  was 
well  written  and  worth  reading,  but  one 
or  two  statements  need  further  explana- 
tion, I  believe. 

The  statement — "The  chemical  com- 
position is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  waters  of  Warm  Springs,  Georgia, 
where  a  nationally  sponsored  sanatorium 
for  victims  of  infantile  paralysis  is  main- 
tained" would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  waters  lends 
to  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis.  The 
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purpose  of  the  water  or  "pool"  treatment 
for  victims  of  infantile  paralysis  is  to 
take  the  weight  off  the  limbs  and  body 
to  allow  easier  movement.  Warm  water 
is  used  to  make  it  more  comfortable  for 
the  patient  but  pure  water  is  just  as  good 
as  water  that  is  of  special  chemical  com- 
position. 

The  second  statement  of  "the  great 
flow  of  heavily  mineralized  water  going 
to  waste"  might  also  lead  one  to  believe 
that  mineral  water  is  necessary.  The 
purest  water  without  a  trace  of  minerals 
in  it  will  be  as  effective  in  the  "pool  treat- 
ment" as  will  the  heavy  mineralized 
water.  The  use  of  mineral  water  will  do 
no  harm  but  it  is  not  necessary  as  the 
use  of  water  is  simply  for  taking  the 
weight  off  of  weakened  limbs. 

My  seven-year-old  son  has  been  under 
treatment  for  infantile  paralysis  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
for  the  past  year.  This  hospital  now 
ranks  along  with  Warm  Springs,  and  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  Boston.  The  water 
used  in  their  pool  for  infantile  paralysis 
is  pure  mountain  water. — Charles  M. 
Ross,  Boulder  {Colorado)  Post. 

Twin  Cities,  Take  a  Bow! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  read  the  article 
by  John  Tunis,  "Softball  Comes  of  Age." 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  second  article 
written  I  believe  by  this  man  it  seems 
he  were  due  to  learn  something  of  the 
origin  of  the  game  and  where  credit  is 
due.  This  sport  was  founded  by  one 
Louis  Rober,  a  Minneapolis  fireman, 
about  1910  who  sought  to  give  his  fellow 
workers  a  diversion  in  their  working 
hours  to  secure  exercise,  with  a  minimum 
playing  space  and  equipment.  The  game 
today  is  practically  the  same  as  played 
then.  The  Minneapolis  Park  Depart- 
ment organized  league  played  in  191 7  and 
it  has  reached  stupendous  proportions  in 
the  Twin  Cities  and  Minnesota  and  the 
game  has  even  been  played  "under  the 
lights"  at  night  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

Our  Mr.  Tunis  states  that  Florida  is 
two  years  ahead  of  the  nation.  Out  here 
the  game  is  old  enough  to  have  whiskers. 
Before  writing  any  more  articles,  maybe 
Mr.  Tunis  should  visit  this  city  to  see 
how  the  game  is  really  played.  He  might 
ask  the  local  baseball  club  management 
how  he  would  like  having  crowds  attend 
his  Association  Baseball  games  as  large  as 
those  watching  an  intercity  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  League  game  played  on  the 
parade  grounds  under  the  lights.  I  had 
played  and  umpired  the  game  for  about 
twenty  years  and  have  been  a  "has  been" 
for  eight  years,  so  the  game  out  here  is  old 
stuff,  Mr.  Tunis,  very  old. — A.  E.  Berg- 
lund,  Hiway  Post,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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have  been  surmounted,  but  every  house 
and  outbuilding  was  a  barracks  and 
there  was  little  romance  to  be  found  in 
the  snowy  woods.  The  village  gals  did  all 
the  rough  work  and  had  little  time  for 
gayer  pursuits;  their  idea  of  fun  was  to 
promenade  on  Sunday  the  length  of  the 
village  street  abreast  of  some  native  Phil 
Baker  rendering  Bublichka  on  his  accor- 
dion. 

Bathing  facilities  were  more  adequate 
than  sleeping  quarters.  The  Rus- 
sian soldier  owed  his  freedom 
from  cootie  trouble  to  the  heroic 
treatment  of  the  Russian  bath. 
In  an  inner  room  in  each  bath- 
house was  a  stove  for  boiling 
water  and  making  steam.  Beside 
the  stove  was  a  bench  where  the 
bather  simmered.  Water  thrown 
on  the  red-hot  stones  of  the  stove 
filled  the  room  with  steam  and 
after  the  victim  was  parboiled  he 
walked  out  into  the  next  room  for 
a  gradual  return  to  a  normal 
temperature  before  going  to  a 
third,  or  outer,  room  to  dress. 
Properly  given,  the  Russian  bath 
included  the  services  of  an  old 
woman  with  a  brush  of  scratchy 
birch  twigs  to  remove  any  hide 
the  steam  had  failed  to  take  off. 

Rations  were  entirely  of  the 
can  variety.  Bully  beef  was  the  safest  and 
least  tiresome  part  of  the  diet.  On  this 
and  hard  biscuits,  with  a  dash  of  jam, 
one  could  handle  a  meal  if  he  were  fed 
up  on  the  rest  of  the  menu.  Another  staple 
was  Maconnavchie,  better  known  as 
"M  &  V."  It  comprised  an  assortment  of 
canned  meat  and  vegetables,  like  a  con- 
centrated Irish  stew.  If  the  cooks  could 
uncover  a  potato  pit  in  some  village,  or  a 
handful  of  onions,  this  mess  could  be 
made  almost  edible,  but  no  one  would 
order  it  at  Childs'.  To  provide  variety, 
frozen  jackrabbits  were  shipped  up  from 
Australia.  By  the  time  these  had  lain 
frozen  in  the  hold  of  some  ship  for  two 
months,  they  resembled  furry  sticks  of 
wood  and  tasted  like  something  better 
forgotten. 

British  rations  do  not  include  an  issue 
of  coffee,  and  finally  after  about  a  month 
when  a  special  coffee  ration  arrived,  it  was 
in  the  form  of  green  beans  and  there 
wasn't  a  roaster  or  a  grinder  north  of 
Petrograd.  The  cooks  would  burn  these 
beans  on  the  top  of  a  stove  and  grind 
them  by  hammering  them  in  a  burlap 
sack.  If  the  finished  product  was  nothing 
like  coffee,  it  was  some  improvement  on 
the  tea.  American  cigarettes  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  quartermasters  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  The  British  issue,  "Ruby 
Queens,"  produced  the  aroma  of  burning 
rubbish.  Still,  the  Russians  enjoyed  them 
enough  to  salvage  the  butts  in  old  tins, 
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and  they  had  a  value  in  trading  for  eggs 
or  potatoes.  The  meals  were  relished  by 
the  mess  sergeants  and  kitchen  police 
alone,  and  scurvy  was  held  at  bay  by  a 
dash  of  lime  juice. 

The  military  tactics  employed  by  the 
British  command  were  adapted  from 
modern  trench  warfare  as  practiced  in 
France  and  some  aged  colonel's  recollec- 
tion of  the  Boer  War.  Their  strategy  was 
founded  on  a  belief  that  every  position 
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has  two  flanks,  and  a  front  and  rear  to 
guard.  In  a  conventional  manner,  out- 
posts were  mounted  to  protect  these  posi- 
tions. Then  it  became  necessary  to  post 
flankers  at  advance  posts  to  protect  the 
flankers.  On  some  positions  almost  as 
many  men  were  thus  distributed  among 
these  outposts  as  remained  in  the  main 
defenses  of  the  village;  a  wise  precaution, 
no  doubt.  But  when  they  then  insisted  on 
defending  these  tiny  outposts  and  sent 
additional  men  from  the  village  to  their 
support,  instead  of  withdrawing  the  men 
to  their  prepared  positions,  the  defense 
depended  on  a  series  of  bushwhacking 
skirmishes  in  the  open  instead  of  the 
safer  method  of  waiting  for  an  attack 
which  might  never  be  opened  on  the 
blockhouses. 

Their  technique  in  organization  was 
marvelous.  They  managed  to  provide  a 
British  officer,  senior  in  rank,  to  any 
American  officer  in  command  of  troops 
at  a  given  point,  and  thus  extended  their 
command  of  the  expedition  as  a  whole 
to  the  command  of  individual  units. 
Their  regulations  conveniently  allowed 
temporary  promotion  without  pay  or 
allowances,  so  that  a  quartermaster 
shavetail  could  be  made  a  major  over- 
night to  outrank  an  American  captain 
whose  company  might  be  doing  most  of 
the  job. 

Patroling  in  North  Russia  took  on  the 
aspect  of  a  penguin  hunt  near  Byrd's 


headquarters.  Special  orders  always  re- 
quired that  the  hunters  wear  Siberian 
bed-slat  skis.  The  patrol  would  skid  past 
the  outpost  with  their  best  Norwegian 
technique  and  then  park  the  clumsy 
things  behind  the  first  bush  out  of  sight 
of  the  commanding  officer,  preferring  to 
plough  through  the  unbroken  snow 
without  the  encumbrance  of  these  unfam- 
iliar toboggans.  Experts  in  camouflage 
provided  them  with  smocks  made  of  white 
cloth  after  the  pattern  of  a  night- 
shirt plus  the  hood  popularized 
by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan — protective 
coloration,  such  as  jackrabbits 
wisely  employ  after  the  snow 
falls.  The  penguin  allusion  is  apt, 
because  Bolo  patrols  were  simi- 
larly bedecked. 

The  primary  function  of  these 
patrols  was  to  keep  the  war 
away  from  headquarters.  Some- 
times they  were  employed  as  a 
small-scale  offensive  going  for- 
ward to  within  sight  of  the  Bolo 
positions  and  firing  off  a  few  dar- 
ing machine-gun  bursts  in  retali- 
ation for  the  many  times  the  Bolo 
patrols  had  done  likewise.  Where 
they  were  used  as  a  matter  of 
routine  and  sent  out  daily  at 
regular  hours,  they  would  choose 
as  their  objective  some  charcoal- 
burner's  shack  deep  in  the  woods  which 
marked  the  terminus  of  the  Bolo's 
daily  patrol.  The  Bolos,  following  the 
precepts  of  Comrade  Lenin,  would 
leave  a  pile  of  interesting  propaganda 
neatly  printed  in  English  pointing  out 
that  they  were  brothers,  after  all,  and 
why  engage  in  fratricide?  The  American 
patrol  would  then  desecrate  these  evi- 
dences of  brotherly  love  and  write  insulting 
comebacks  on  the  margins.  Still,  patroling 
was  not  without  its  risk  when  directed 
against  natives  who  knew  every  bush 
along  the  trails,  and  neither  side  could 
resist  the  temptation  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
other. 

The  village  defenses  consisted  mainly 
of  blockhouses  and  log  breastworks; 
those  built  by  the  engineers  were  made  of 
double  walls  of  logs  with  a  space  between 
filled  with  earth.  It  was  impossible  to  dig 
trenches  with  the  ground  frozen  as  hard 
as  concrete,  but  diggable  earth  could  al- 
ways be  found  by  tearing  up  the  floor  of 
some  building  which  had  been  heated. 
These  blockhouses  were  pierced  with 
loopholes  for  rifles  and  machine  guns  and 
were  proof  against  all  firing  except  a 
direct  hit  by  a  high  explosive  shell. 

The  Bolo  technique  in  attacking  a  vil- 
lage consisted  first  of  endless  artillery 
preparation.  Their  observers  would  make 
themselves  comfortable  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  direct  the  fire  of  their 
guns  on  the  nearest  billet;  after  an  indefi- 
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nite  waste  of  ammunition,  they  would 
manage  to  score  a  direct  hit  and  the  ob- 
server would  telephone  back  that  their 
aim  was  perfect.  They  could  raise  their 
elevation  twenty  yards  and  knock  off  the 
next  billet.  When  they  had  blown  the 
roofs  off  all  the  buildings  in  sight,  the 
commissars  would  decide  that  it  was  safe 
for  the  comrade  infantry  to  do  their  stuff. 
About  midnight  they  would  move  out  of 
their  positions  and  form  a  line  in  the 
woods  surrounding  the  battered  village; 
then  the  argument  would  begin. 

Interpreters  would  translate  to  the  de- 
fenders the  noisy  discussion  that  Com- 
rade Zilchowski  was  having  with  his 
commissar  about  being  cold,  and  that 
two  days  later  would  be  a  much  better 
time  to  make  the  attack.  The  commissar 
would  give  him  a  pep  talk  and  the  discus- 
sion would  begin  again  on  some  other 
part  of  the  line.  Eventually  the  attack 
would  start,  with  a  blast  from  all  the 
firearms  they  could  carry  and,  out-yelling 
the  noise  of  the  musketry,  the  Reds 
would  move  into  the  open.  This  was  the 
cue  for  the  Canadian  artillery  and  with 
guns  carefully  laid  to  cover  the  fringe  of 
the  trees,  they  let  them  have  it.  At 
closer  range,  the  trench  mortars,  machine 
guns  and  rifles  from  behind  the  block- 
houses would  open  up,  and  if  you  think 
that  Archangel  Province  can  feed  enough 
Russians  to  take  a  strong  point  held  by 
American  troops  with  no  support  in  sight 
and  no  place  to  retire  to,  you  overesti- 
mate Bolo  morale. 

It  is  usual  for  persons  learning  for  the 
first  time  that  American  troops  were  sent 
to  North  Russia  to  say,  "Pretty  soft;  I 
suppose  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
warm."  But  the  percentage  of  casualties 
to  active  troops  was  almost  as  high  as  that 
of  many  regiments  highly  regarded  on 
the  Western  Front.  The  men  in  the 
Russian  Campaign  were  under  no  delu- 
sion that  they  were  helping  to  win  the 
World  War.  They  were  serving,  under 
foreign  command,  a  cause  which  not  even 
the  War  Department  has  yet  adequately 
explained.  Though  they  had  no  interest 
in  Russia's  internal  politics,  nor  any  stake 
in  the  game  England  was  playing,  they 
wrote  a  creditable  chapter  in  American 
military  history.  Their  fighting  consisted 
of  dozens  of  small  engagements,  where  a 
platoon  or  a  company  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  defending  a  scattered  front,  yet 
the  campaign  was  not  without  its  inci- 
dents of  drama  and  tragedy. 

The  action  at  Shenkursk  and  the  Yaga 
River  in  January,  1919,  had  aspects  of 
heroism  and  weakness  common  to  many 
engagements  that  bulk  larger  in  history. 
After  a  month  of  sharp  fighting  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  the  troops  of  Yaga 
Column  had  been  withdrawn  into  this 
larger  town,  which  had  been  heavily 
fortified.  It  was  believed  that  Shenkursk 
could  withstand  the  attack  of  all  the 
Bolos  known  to  be  operating  along  the 
Vaga.  The  civilian  population  had  been 
unusually  friendly  to  the  Allies  and  had 
raised  a  volun-  (Con ti nurd  on  page  48) 
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tary  detachment  to  aid  in  its  defense. 

From  three  sides  the  Bolo  army  con- 
verged to  surround  the  town  and,  except 
for  an  unused  winter  trail,  every  outlet 
and  every  contact  with  the  North  was 
blocked.  Before  the  telegraph  wires  to 
Bereznik  were  torn  down,  a  message  came 
through  from  British  headquarters  on 
the  Dvina  ordering  the  immediate  evacu- 
ation of  Shenkursk.  American  and  Cana- 
dian troops  both  protested,  but  General 
Graham,  the  British  officer  in  command 
of  the  garrison,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
obey  the  order.  I  give  you  a  glimpse  of 
the  last  half  hour  in  Shenkursk: 

A  village  is  swallowed  into  the  Artie 
night,  still  as  the  forest  and  as  black,  save 
for  the  glow  and  flame  of  burning  homes 
and  the  shuddering  burst  of  shells.  The 
hands  on  my  wrist  watch  creep  to  mid- 
night ;  I  hear  the  death  rattle  of  a  stricken 
town.  Darkened  streets  are  flecked  with 
light;  silent  streets  shrill  into  life;  empty 
streets  brim  with  men. 

I  look  into  billets  where  men  drugged 
by  fatigue  and  pain  are  sleeping  off  their 
hurts;  into  blockhouses  where  huddled 
sentries  keep  their  watch.  I  look  into 
humble  homes  that  line  the  streets  and 
see  the  old  men,  mothers,  and  sleep-tou- 
sled children.  I  look  into  the  hospital 
where  dim  night-lamps  show  dark  rows 
of  cots  packed  with  the  stricken  of  Ust- 
Padenga;  into  the  makeshift  operating 
room,  reeking  of  ether  and  blood,  still 
cutting  flesh  and  binding  wounds.  I  feel 
the  horror  in  the  wake  of  the  command  to 
leave. 

I  see  the  column  forming  on  the  road, 
the  bedlam  of  the  streets  merge  into  single 
line  .  .  .  Cossacks  in  the  lead  on  panting 
horses,  fidgeting  to  be  away;  Russian  In- 
fantry, undisciplined  and  sullen;  a  section 
of  Canadian  Field  Artillery,  grim  and 
fine,  veterans  of  Flanders  and  the  Marne 
.  .  .  the  sleighs  of  wounded  stretch  for 
half  a  verst;  behind  them  in  the  snow  the 
rear  guard  waits.  The  wounded  moaning 
as  the  dope  wears  off,  or  sending  up  the 
heart-catching  chatter  of  delirium;  the 


Yanks  of  the  rear  guard  mustering  their 
strength  for  another  march  and  fight. 

The  blanketing  snow  swirls  down  and  I 
see  the  column  start.  I  feel  now  the  deadly 
squeeze  of  the  cold.  I  feel  with  this  creep- 
ing line  the  torture  of  movement,  the 
dullness  of  mind,  the  soreness  of  heart, 
the'  cruel,  bitter,  relentless  cold.  I  feel 
the  lassitude  which  says,  "Lie  down, 
soldier,  under  the  soft  snow,  under  the 
quiet  pines,  under  the  peaceful  sky,  and 
sleep."  But  I  see  that  column  toil  along, 
and  see  protesting  bodies  answer  to  a 
driving  will.  I  see  the  forest  swallow 
everyone,  and  flinch  with  pity  as  Shen- 
kursk helplessly  awaits  the  tragic  dawn. 

Spring  returns  to  North  Russia  with 
the  tentative  steps  of  a  drunk  tiptoeing 
upstairs  to  avoid  a  scene  with  his  wife. 
Winter  is  hard  to  push  out  of  the  way.  It 
takes  weeks  for  the  forests  to  drip  their 
burden  of  snow.  The  ground  drifts  thaw 
gradually  as  the  sun  warms,  then  freeze 
at  night,  and  the  frozen  ground  is  closed 
to  the  floods  that  come  with  the  melting. 
The  tops  of  the  dark  trees  are  lightened 
by  the  rare  yellow  of  sunlight  instead  of 
the  gray  pallor  of  snow.  The  landscape  is 
dark  and  monotonous  as  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  white.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
Polar  Bears  the  coming  of  spring  meant 
only  that  the  ice-locked  harbor  of  Arch- 
angel would  open  to  receive  the  trans- 
ports to  carry  them  home. 

During  the  winter,  American  newspa- 
pers carried  repeated  headlines  of  casual- 
ties at  Shenkursk,  Kodish,  and  Ust- 
Padenga,  and  pressure  on  Congress  be- 
came insistent  to  withdraw  the  Russian 
expeditionary  force.  The  first  of  June, 
1919,  found  the  Polar  Bear  outfits  hold- 
ing the  same  fronts  to  which  they  had 
been  assigned  more  than  nine  months 
earlier.  They  had  given  ground  on  the 
rivers  and  the  railroad,  but  for  about  a 
month  had  enjoyed  some  respite  while 
the  Bolos  prepared  a  new  and  bigger 
offensive.  The  latrines  buzzed  with  ru- 
mors of  going  home. 

Brigadier   General   Richardson,  who 


had  taken  over  the  American  command 
from  Colonel  Stewart  early  in  the  spring, 
decided  that  he  could  now  visit  his  scat- 
tered units  in  comfort.  He  was  the  first 
officer  bigger  than  a  major  that  the  troops 
had  seen  since  leaving  Archangel,  but  his 
visit  was  interpreted  as  a  preliminary  to 
withdrawal  rather  than  a  belated  interest 
on  the  part  of  headquarters  in  the  welfare 
of  its  stepchildren  as  wards  of  the  British. 
He  paid  dutiful  and  hackneyed  compli- 
ments to  the  morale  and  condition  of  the 
ranks,  and  assured  them  guardedly  that 
he  was  bringing  all  his  influence  to  bear 
on  having  them  relieved.  He  ventured 
into  a  couple  of  dugouts  at  Nijni  Kitsa. 
One  of  them  was  called  "The  Wolver- 
ine." "Ah,"  he  said.  "I  see  you're  Wiscon- 
sin men."  Yes,  the  general  tried  to  be 
friendly,  affable  and  inspiring. 

Seasoned  volunteer  troops,  recruited  in 
England,  were  sent  to  relieve  the  Ameri- 
can regiment  and  show  the  Yanks  how  to 
conquer  Russia.  A  large  army  of  them, 
boastful  and  contemptuous  of  the  Bolos, 
arrived  the  middle  of  June  and  took  over 
the  forward  positions.  Four  months  later, 
this  new  army,  less  boastful  now,  re- 
turned to  England.  Intervention  ended. 

The  Polar  Bears  assembled  at  barracks 
at  Economy  Point,  north  of  Archangel, 
to  return  on  the  transports  that  had 
brought  them. 

On  June  26,  1919,  they  embarked  for 
Brest.  At  Camp  Pontanezen  they  were 
properly  deloused  and  refurbished  and 
shipped  to  Boston.  Troop  trains,  bearing 
the  warning  inscription  chalked  on  every 
coach— NO  BEER,  NO  PARADE  car- 
ried them  back  to  Detroit  for  a  municipal 
welcome,  then  to  Camp  Custer  for  de- 
mobilization. America  was  bored  with  the 
reception  of  returning  soldiers.  It  was  too 
hot  for  crowds  to  stand  on  street  curbs. 
The  ticker-tape  had  all  been  thrown. 
Another  outfit  dissolved  into  the  homes  of 
friends  and  families,  its  exploits  unknownf 
except  in  Detroit,  and  unrecorded  be- 
yond the  yellowing  archives  of  the  War 
Department. 


Pancakes 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


to  say  that  they  are  pretty  good  eating. 

They  have  been  likened  to  hash,  but 
the  comparison  is  not  at  all  enlightening. 
These  biscuits  are  said  to  contain  two 
kinds  of  meat  and  four  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles. This  report,  whether  true  or  false, 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  mention 
of  hash  as  a  comparable  victual. 

As  hereinbefore  explained,  our  mess 
had  first  choice  at  the  commissary  be- 
cause one  of  our  men  drew  the  rations. 


As  the  result  we  did  not  have  to  resort  to 
eating  hard-tack  as  often  as  those  in  the 
company  messes.  But  we  always  had  it 
on  hand.  The  lad  who  had  preceded  me 
as  cook  noticed  that  the  case  of  hard- 
tack had  become  moldy,  and  he  dragged 
it  some  ten  paces  down  the  slope,  where 
it  broke  open  as  he  let  go. 

I  knew  the  case  of  hard-tack  was  there. 
The  sight  of  it  was  not  surprising.  But 
alongside  of  it  stood  the  largest  and  most 


corpulent  cow  I  have  ever  seen.  She 
appeared  to  be  uncomfortable.  She  looked 
at  me  appealingly,  but  at  the  moment  I 
did  not  know  what  was  wrong,  much  less 
what  to  do  about  it.  Her  expression 
seemed  to  say  she  wanted  to  lie  down. 

Then  I  saw  something  still  more 
baffling  than  a  fat  cow.  From  the  tent  to 
the  case  of  hard-tack,  and  about  a  foot 
wide,  there  was  something  that  looked 
like  powdered  lime.  But  on  coming  closer 
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I  saw  that  it  was  a  liquid.  My  batterl 
Some  fiend  had  upset  it! 

I  dashed  into  the  cook  tent.  The  batter 
was  in  the  dishpan  as  I  had  left  it.  But  it 
was  everywhere  else  too.  The  tent  having 
no  floor  except  Mother  Earth,  the  batter 
had  gravitated  to  the  low  places,  and 
after  filling  them  had  sought  an  outlet 
via  the  route  taken  by  the  case  of  moldy 
hard-tack.  The  displacement  caused  by 
dragging  the  case  had  provided  a  bed  for 
the  rivulet  of  pancake  batter. 

The  case  of  hard-tack  had  acted  as  a 
dam,  and  the  batter  was  thus  given  an 
opportunity  to  saturate  the  biscuits.  The 
rain  had  provided  the  moisture  necessary 
to  soften  the  biscuits  and  render  them 
susceptible  to  the  batter.  This  is  what 
one  might  call  dunking  in  a  big  way. 

What  had  happened  was  this:  After 
the  rain,  the  cow  decided  to  go  out  for  a 
walk.  She  came  across  the  hard-tack 
biscuits  and  sampled  them.  They  were 
fluffy  and  toothsome.  Indeed  they 
possessed  a  zest  and  tang  theretofore 
unknown  to  such  food.  Of  course  these 
qualities  were  imparted  by  the  pancake 
batter,  and  the  dear  cow,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  still  in  the  expanding  process, 
kept  on  until  her  appetite  was  fully 
satisfied. 

Presently  she  noticed  that  she  was 
being  inflated.  She  had  stopped  eating 
but  the  inflation  continued.  Itgotbeyond 
control.  Indeed  it  had  never  been  under 
control.  She  wanted  to  get  back  to  the 
pasture  from  which  she  had  escaped,  but 
traveling  under  her  own  propulsion  be- 
came difficult.  She  thought  of  relaxing  by 
lying  down,  but  that  had  the  hazard  of 
rolling  as  aforementioned.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  stand  still  and  await 
developments.  Then  I  came  on  the 
scene,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could  do 
about  her  plight.  She  was  patient  through 
it  all,  and  after  a  while  deflation  set  in, 
making  it  possible  for  her  to  waddle 
home.  It  was  a  good  lesson  for  her,  and  I 
dare  say  she  never  tasted  hard-tack 
biscuits  again,  either  with  or  without 
dunking  in  pancake  batter. 

The  cook  from  Company  A  came  by  on 
his  way  to  work  and  stopped  to  inquire 
how  I  was  getting  along  with  the  pan- 
cakes. 

"You  mixed  'em  up  last  night  and  put 
in  baking  powder,"  he  said  as  he  looked 
at  the  flooded  condition  of  the  cook  tent 
floor.  He  was  telling  me  that  I  had  mixed 
'em  up  last  night  and  put  in  baking 
powder. 

"Is  it  baking  powder  that  makes  'em 
act  like  that?" 

"Sure  it's  baking  powder.  Got  dyna- 
mite in  it.  Didn't  you  know  that?" 

"No  but  I'll  try  to  remember.  I'm  no 
cook.  I'm  solo  cornet  player  in  the  band. 
Didn't  you  ever  hear  me  play?" 

To  this  question  he  remained  silent, 
and  I  pressed  no  further  for  an  answer, 
thinking  best  to  get  back  to  pancakes. 
"Now  tell  me  something  else,"  said  I. 
"Do  you  think  it  is  safe  for  the  men  to 
eat  these  things?  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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"I  WANT  A  LOAD  WITH  POWER 
TO  GET  WHAT  1 60  AFTER!" 


REX  BEACH,  famous  author  and 
-  outdoorsman,  has  hunted  every 
kind  of  game  from  Alaska  to  Florida. 
Here's  what  he  says  about  Remington 
shot  shells: 

"Whatever  I'm  after,  I  want  to  know 
I'm  shooting  a  shell  with  power  to 
spare.  I  get  that  extra  wallop  with 
Nitro  Express  and  Shur  Shot. 
DOUBLE  "WET-PROOF,"  TOO  ...  "I  need 
a  shell  that's  Wet-Proof  for  some  of 
the  places  I  hunt  in.  I've  used  Reming- 
ton shells  that  have  been  wet  for  days 
. . .  never  had  one  fail!  You  duck  hunt- 
ers know  how  important  that  is! 
NO  BARREL  CLEANING  .  .  .  "Remington 
shells  have  the  original  Kleanbore 


non-corrosive  priming,  too.  No  dan- 
ger of  rust  or  pitting.  And  no  barrel 
cleaning  to  worry  about! 
BALANCED  PATTERNS  . . .  "Nitro  Express 
and  Shur  Shot  shells  have  balanced 
patterns  at  "all  ranges,  with  no  holes 
or  ragged  edges  for  game  to  slip 
through." 

Take  a  tip  from  Rex  Beach,  and 
make  sure  you  shoot  a  shell  with  plenty 
of  wallop.  Shoot  Nitro  Express,  Ar- 
row Express  or  Shur  Shot  shells.  Just 
remember  ...  if  it's  Remington,  it's 
right!Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


Nitro  ExpreBS.  Shur  Shot.  Arrow  ExpresB,  Wet-Proof  and  Kleanbore  are  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  the  Remington  Arms  Co..  Inc. 

Remington. 
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Pancakes 


(Continued  from  page  4q) 


Are  you  sure  this  stuff  won't  keep  on 

rising?" 

"Perfectly  safe,  boy.  After  the  heat 
gets  to  'em  they  behave  themselves.  But 
look  here,  young  fellow,  where  you  going 
to  cook  'em?" 

"I  was  expecting  to  cook  them  on  the 
stove.  Could  you  sug- 
gest a  better  place?" 

"No.  You've  got  the 
right  idea  about  that." 
And  he  went  grinning  to 
his  own  day's  work. 

I  have  been  talking 
about  the  cook  tent,  but 
the  term  is  a  misnomer. 
It  was  not  a  cook  tent 
at  all.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  supply  tent,  with 
a  couple  of  tables  for 
the  convenience  of  the 
cook  in  preparing  his 
victuals  for  the  stove. 
The  stove,  a  gigantic 
thing,  was  located  out 
of  doors,  and  naturally 
the  actual  cooking  was 
done  on  the  stove. 

The  rain  of  the  night 
before  had  rusted  the 
top  of  the  stove,  but  no 
such  trivial  difficulty 
could  stop  me  now,  or 
rather,  "us,"  because 
Elliott  had  reported  for 
duty  and  was  showing 
an  aptness  not  to  be  ex- 
pected after  his  pessi- 
mistic comment  the  evening  before.  He 
brought  fire-wood  and  placed  it  within 
easy  reaching  distance  of  the  stove.  He 
wiped  the  worst  of  the  rust  from  the 
stove  top.  Then  he  sat  down  and  began 
to  figure. 

He  said  he  wanted  to  figure  out 
whether  we  could  fry  enough  pancakes 
on  the  top  of  the  stove  to  feed  ninety  men 
within  the  hour  allowed  for  breakfast. 
He  calculated  the  number  of  pancakes 
that  could  be  accommodated  at  one  time, 
and  found  that  exactly  ninety — one 
round  of  the  delectable  discs — would  go 
on  with  perhaps  a  little  crowding  but  no 
overlapping.  From  what  the  Company  A 
cook  had  told  me,  the  pancakes  became 
docile  when  heat  was  applied,  therefore 
they  would  not  crowd  each  other  off  the 
stove,  and  they  needed  no  breathing 
space  in  between. 

We  thought  that  by  keeping  up  a 
roaring  hot  fire  we  could  fry  a  batch  in 
two  minutes.  The  mathematical  equation 
worked  out  like  this:  Ninety  pancakes 
every  two  minutes.  Ninety  men  to  feed. 
In  an  hour  we  would  thus  complete 
thirty  rounds.  In  other  words,  each  man 
would  have  thirty  pancakes — if  the 
batter  held  out. 


We  planned  carefully.  I  would  pour, 
Elliott  would  follow  and  turn  the  cakes 
on  their  raw  side,  then  I  would  assemble 
the  finished  product  in  sets  of  three  and 
hand  them  to  the  men,  who  would  stand 
in  line  and  reach  for  their  helpings.  There 
is  one  break  for  the  man  who  cooks  for 


,) 
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"No  wonder  I  couldn't  get  anything  but  dance  music 


soldiers.  They  come  and  get  it  or  they 
don't  get  it  at  all.  The  cook  does  not  take 
it  to  them.  Our  responsibility  was  one  of 
production.  Distribution  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  customers. 

Between  turnings  Elliott  would  keep 
up  the  fire  and  do  such  other  little  jobs 
as  had  to  be  done.  The  preparation  of  our 
breakfast  was  now  taking  on  the  appear- 
ance more  of  mathematics  and  organiza- 
tion, and  were  not  so  much  culinary — if 
you  have  been  thinking  of  developments 
up  to  this  point  as  culinary. 

Just  as  mess  call  was  about  to  be 
sounded  Elliott  thought  of  something. 
Good  old  Elliott.  I  kept  liking  him  more 
and  more.  We  had  been  in  the  Army  to- 
gether for  a  whole  month  but  I  had  never 
appreciated  him  until  this  morning.  He 
asked  about  syrup.  In  my  devotion  to  the 
piece  de  resistance  I  had  overlooked  the 
trimmings. 

A  pancake  is  not  so  hot,  gustatorily 
speaking,  when  served  alone.  It  requires 
a  lubricant.  We  had  no  syrup.  Butter  is  a 
very  acceptable  substitute  for  syrup. 
Indeed  some  connoisseurs  in  pancakes 
regard  syrup  as  the  substitute,  and 
resort  to  it  only  when  no  butter  is  to  be 
had.  They  insist  that  a  pancake  is  not 


edible  until  sandwiched  in  between 
layers  of  rich  country  butter.  Truly  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  their 
opinion.  But  butter  was  out  of  the 
question  because  we  had  none. 

Mentally  I  took  a  quick  dash  home. 
Tried  to  imagine  what  my  mother  would 
do  in  such  an  emergency. 
And  she  saved  me. 
Many  a  time  when  the 
maple  syrup  had  run 

 m         low  and  every  penny  of 

butter  money  must  be 
saved  to  buy  shoes,  she 
had  made  a  plain  syrup 
out  of  sugar  and  water. 
It  went  down  easily 
with  the  pancakes  and 
nobody  ever  complained 
about  it.  It  is  the  kind 
of  thing  one  can  make 
without  knowing  how. 
Even  if  you  had  never 
heard  of  it  you  would 
just  naturally  know 
there  was  such  a  thing 
and  how  to  make  it.  It 
contains  nothing  but 
sugar  and  water,  and  is 
ready  in  a  jiffy. 

Our  pouring-turning- 
serving  system  worked 
perfectly.  Housewives 
will  deny  that  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  pan- 
cakes can  be  completed 
on  one  stove  in  an  hour, 
but  housewives  are  not 
young  men  in  the  Army.  A  woman  who  is 
accustomed  to  stand  over  three  pancakes 
on  a  griddle,  with  the  turner  idle  in  her 
hand  while  she  watches  them  cook, 
could  never  visualize  the  rapidity  with 
which  two  snappy  youths  could  operate 
on  twelve  square  feet  of  stove  top,  in  an 
environment  where  daintiness  and  dis- 
cretion are  unknown. 

She  would  never  have  undertaken  it 
because  she  would  have  known  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  Not  knowing  that  it 
was  impossible  we  went  to  it.  But  before 
we  were  through  we  found  out  why  pan- 
cakes are  not  a  favorite  dish  with  army 
cooks.  They  are  too  much  work.  They 
are  too  many  units  of  manufacture.  It  is 
easier  to  cook  up  one  batch  of  something 
than  to  turn  out  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  individual  items.  Any  produc- 
tion engineer  will  verify  this  statement, 
in  case  you  doubt. 

Here  I  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging 
in  a  bit  of  boasting,  if  I  take  the  curse  off 
it  by  acknowledging  Elliott's  part.  He 
deserved  much  of  the  credit.  The  pan- 
cakes were  a  knock-out.  The  men  raved 
about  them  until  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
services  as  cook  would  be  demanded 
permanently.  One  with  a  streak  of  mean- 
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ness  in  his  system  might  reply  that  the 
men  saw  here  an  opportunity  to  get  me 
out  of  the  band,  but  there  could  be  no 
logic  behind  such,  a  retort.  They  have  to 
eat  but  they  can  get  along  without 
listening  to  the  band.  No,  their  applause 
was  genuine,  as  proved  by  the  empty 
dishpan.  They  kept  coming  back  for 
more  until  not  a  drop  of  batter  remained. 
And  perhaps  I  should  add  that  the  stove 
top  glistened  like  a  huge  diamond — it 
was  so  clean. 

Breakfast  was  no  more  than  finished 
when  here  came  a  soldier  with  a  quarter 
of  beef  on  his  shoulder.  I  thought  of  the 
cow  and  the  swollen  biscuits.  Had  any- 
thing happened  to  her?  But  he  said  he 
knew  nothing  about  any  cow.  He  was 
from  the  commissary  and  here  was  a 
quarter  of  beef.  Did  I  want  it?  Was  I  the 
cook  of  this  mess?  I  gave  him  a  sort  of 
yes  and  no  answer,  explaining  that  I  was 
the  cornet  player — the  solo  cornet  player 
— in  the  band,  but  for  today  I  was  dou- 
bling in  tin.  Yes,  of  course  I  wanted  the 
beef. 

Before  I  got  through  with  all  this  reply 
he  had  dropped  the  beef  on  the  cook  table 
and  was  half  way  back  to  his  wagon.  He 
had  to  leave  that  beef  there  regardless  of 
what  I  said  because  he  had  orders  to  do 
so.  His  question  and  my  answer  were  as 
unnecessary  as  talking  about  the  weather. 
Talking  about  it  doesn't  change  it,  and 
talking  about  whether  I  wanted  the  beef 
and  whether  I  was  the  cook  didn't  change 
the  destination  of  that  hind  quarter. 

Elliott  and  I  went  into  a  conference. 
Here  was  a  solution  of  our  dinner  menu. 
We  decided  to  roast  the  beef.  Ignorant 
as  we  were,  we  knew  that  to  roast  beef 
you  put  it  in  the  oven.  We  also  knew  that 
salt  and  pepper  were  good  on  roast  beef, 
and  we  reasoned  out  that  where  the  meat 
came  in  contact  with  hot  metal  there 
should  be  some  water.  By  sawing  off  a 
part  of  the  leg  we  found  that  we  had  the 
roasting  pan  very  comfortably  full  of 
beef. 

Here  was  the  main  part  of  our  dinner 
already  cooking,  and  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  potatoes  and  other 
things.  When  dinner  time  came  we  took 
out  the  meat,  carved  off  enough  to  feed 
the  men,  and  put  the  residue  back  into 
the  oven  to  roast  for  supper.  My  women 
friends  all  say  this  was  a  funny  thing  to  do. 

A  woman's  way  would  have  been  to 
roast  only  enough  meat  for  dinner,  then 
roast  the  remainder  for  supper.  I  insist 
that  our  way  was  more  practical.  How- 
ever much  roast  beef  the  men  wanted  for 
dinner,  we  had  it  ready  for  them.  We  had, 
roast  beef  raw,  rare,  medium,  well  done 
or  burned  to  a  crisp,  as  desired.  All  this 
could  not  have  been  done  if  we  had  cut 
off  a  dainty  little  piece  of  fifty  pounds  or 
so  and  roasted  it. 

Our  eyes  were  dropping  and  our  feet 
were  lagging  as  we  cleaned  the  after 
supper  pots  and  pans.  The  cooking  things 
only.  Soldiers  wash  their  own  dishes. 
Little  was  said.  We  were  tired.  We  were 
thinking  about  (Continued  on  page  52) 
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. .  through  the  years 


IN  1907-  •  -"Meetin'  the  right 
pipe  tobacco  is  pretty  near  as 
difficult  (and  important)  for  a 
man  as  courtin'  the  right  girl.  I 
didn't  get  hep  to  Union  Leader 
until  a  travelin'  man  down  at  the 
Inn  loaned  me  some  about  the 
time  this  snapshot  was  taken. 
I've  thanked  him  plenty  since." 


TODAY. .  ."Here's  the 'right 
<ral  and  the  right  tobacco' 
and  me,  all  photographed  to- 
gether last  month.  When  a 
man,  a  woman  and  a  tobacco 
get  along  good  as  us  for  all 
these  years  they  all  got  to 
have  something.  And  Union 
Leader's  got  enough  friendly 
mellow  goodness  to  last  a 
man  all  his  life." — C.  S.  Ross, 
Route  JNo.  3,  Farmington,  la. 


ALWAYS  •  •  •  Since  it  made  its 
bow,  over  a  third  of  a  century  ago, 
UNION  LEADER  has  been  a 
favorite  of  American  smokers.  This 
tobacco  is  flavor-filled  Burley  se- 
lected from  the  hill  crops  of  Ken- 
tucky. Mellowed  in  oaken  casks 
and  specially  processed  to  remove 
all  trace  of  harshness  or  tongue- 
bite.  You'll  say,  "It's  the  friendli- 
est smoke  a  dime  ever  bought." 


Copyright.  1  938,  by  P.  Lor i Hard  Co..  Inc. 
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Pancakes 


those  pine  needle  mattresses  which  a 
soldier  encamped  in  the  semi-tropics 
usually  says  are  the  greatest  beds  in  the 
world.  As  I  was  sinking  into  mine,  and 
sinking  into  sleep  at  the  same  time,  I 
heard  that  same  sergeant's  rasping  voice, 
"Which  one  of  youse  guys  is  Baker?'' 
Mashek  pointed  to  Baker  with  a  big 
"Haw."  The  sergeant  said,  "Tomorrow 


{Continued  from  page  57) 

youareondutyinthecook  tent,  etc.,  etc." 

I  awakened  myself  just  enough  to  ad- 
vise Baker  not  to  go  in  for  pancakes.  The 
next  thing  I  knew  I  was  having  a  big 
dream — a  fantastic  dream  that  ran  to 
vast  proportions.  A  volcano  called 
Vesuvius  had  erupted  and  was  threaten- 
ing to  bury  a  city  by  the  name  of  Pom- 
peii. The  people  were  frantic.  They  were 


fleeing  to  the  sea  and  everywhere.  The 
lava  was  pouring  down  the  mountain  side 
in  a  mighty  flood.  It  was  gaining  mo- 
mentum. It  was  catching  up  with  them. 
Then  when  all  hope  was  abandoned — 
when  they  and  their  homes  had  reached 
the  very  moment  of  destruction — a 
giant  cow  came  along  and  ate  up  all  the 
lava. 


Educators  or  Propagandists: 


(Continued  from  page  g) 


quired  to  satisfy  the  common  need  for  a 
sense  of  security  in  a  time  of  great  na- 
tional insecurity  that  they  were  invested 
in  the  American  public  mind  with  quali- 
ties of  nobility,  courage  and  sacrifice,  far 
in  excess  of  actual  human  capacity  to 
embody  such  virtues. 

"The  educational  purposes  of  The 
American  Legion  are  embodied  in  its 
Americanism  program.  This  program 
assumes  chat  war  is  inevitable  and  that  it 
is,  therefore,  vitally  necessary  to  prepare 
for  war.  The  program  also  assumes  that 
those  traditional  American  institutions 
which  bolster  up  the  institution  of  private 
property  in  all  its  historical  forms  are 
peculiarly  authentic  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  critical  examination.  The 
Americanism  program  is  so  constructed 
as  to  perpetuate  the  prevailing  economic 
system,  which  gives  rise  to  extensive 
unemployment  and  other  forms  of  hu- 
man exploitation,  in- 
cluding armament  and 
preparation  for  war. 

"Even  the  program 
of  sports  and  physical 
education  which  The 
American  Legion  spon- 
sors for  American  youth, 
although  intrinsically 
worth  while,  has  as  its 
basic  objective  the  train- 
ing of  soldiers  for  future 
wars  and  the  rearing  cf 
citizens  who  will  accept 
the  status  quo  without 
criticism  or  objection, 
willing  to  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules 
prescribed  by  The 
American  Legion  and 
the  group  in  American 
society  from  which  the 
leadershipofThe  Ameri  - 
can  Legion  is  drawn.  A 
program  such  as  this  is 
unsatisfactory  to  those 
who  seek  internationa 
peace  and  fundamental 
social  reconstruction  in 
the    interests    of  the 


masses  of  the  people." 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  con- 
clusions will  undoubtedly  be  quite  help- 
ful in  accurately  forming  judgment  as  to 
the  underlying  philosophy  and  ideology 
of  the  author  thereof:  Dean  Russell  has 
characterized  the  effort  as  "a  study  by  a 
student  on  leave  of  absence  from  North- 
western University."  The  thesis  was 
"Published  with  the  approval  of  Profes- 
sor George  S.  Counts,  Sponsor."  Therein 
the  author  has  stated,  "I  am  grateful 
to  Professor  George  S.  Counts  for  his 
friendship,  the  continually  enlarging 
perspective  which  association  with  him 
gives,  and  the  intensive  criticism  to  which 
he  has  subjected  the  manuscript  at  every 
stage  of  its  development." 

On  the  front  cover  of  Connecticut 
Teacher,  Vol.  2,  No.  5,  February,  1935, 
there  appeared  the  following:  "Moscow 
Summer  School  .  .  .  Summer  session  July 


'Knittin'  somethin',  Sonny?' 


16-August  25,  includes  approximately 
four  weeks  resident  study  in  Moscow  and 
two  weeks  field  travel  through  U.S.S.R. 
Courses  deal  with  education,  art,  econom- 
ics, literature,  social  sciences  and  Russian 
instruction  in  English  language  by  prom- 
inent Soviet  professors.  American  advis- 
ors: Profs.  George  S.  Counts  and  Heber 
Harper,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University." 

In  appraising  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  "continually  enlarging  perspec- 
tive" referred  to,  proper  consideration 
should  logically  be  given  the  affiliations 
and  concepts  of  the  associate  to  whom 
credit  is  ascribed. 

The  critique  was  assailed  and  The 
American  Legion  praised,  except  in  few 
instances,  by  the  press  of  the  nation.  In 
view  of  this  general  editorial  comment, 
one  may  properly  question  whether  the 
effort  entailed  in  preparing  the  thesis 
represented  well-spent 
time.  A  letter  directed 
to  "The  Editors  of  400 
American  Newspapers" 
suggests  unfairness  and 
lack  of  due  considera- 
tion. It  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  record  here 
the  utterance  of  Dean 
Russell  in  defending  the 
right  of  students  and 
faculty  to  freely  speak 
and  publish  their  ideas. 
His  assertion  was,  "To 
be  sure,  they  must  take 
the  consequences  of 
what  they  say  or  write." 

From  another  pro- 
fessor emanated  the 
statement,  "One  of  the 
most  notable  interna- 
tional achievements  of 
our  generation  is  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
istic Republics."  The 
professor  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  definitely 
a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern whether  parading 
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in  the  guise  of  an  educator,  he  seeks  to 
indoctrinate  such  belief  into  the  im- 
pressionable minds  of  youth  committed 
to  his  charge. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  many  of  whom 
make  great  sacrifices  to  the  end  that  their 
children  may  attend  higher  schools  of 
learning,  should  make  suitable  investiga- 
tion prior  to  participating  in  the  selection 
of  the  college  or  university  where  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  to  matriculate. 

Alumni  and  alumnae  properly  have  an 
interest  in  their  alma  mater.  This  interest 
should  be  active  and  in  consonance  with 
their  desire  to  maintain  the  institution  in 
a  high  position  in  the  educational  world. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  are 
endowed  through  the  generosity  of  afflu- 
ent graduates.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  these  men  and  women  desire  to  sub- 
sidize propaganda  as  that  purpose  is 
surely  served  by  retaining  on  the  faculty 
those  who  espouse  radical  and  un-Ameri- 
can tenets.  There  can  be  no  impairment 
of  academic  freedom  by  proper  adher- 
ence to  the  precepts  of  Americanism. 

Virtually  no  complaints  are  ever  lodged 
against  educators  in  the  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  The  great  majority  of 
teachers  in  schools  of  advanced  learning 
properly  fulfill  their  responsibilities  as 
educators.  Many  have  recorded  through 
individual  and  cooperative  action  their 
utter  disgust  with  the  "social  frontier" 
propagandists.  The  latter  group  purports 
to  represent  the  profession  generally. 
Thus  the  integrity  and  high  purpose  of  all 
educators  is  put  in  question.  The  time 
has  come  for  those  who  are  truly  teachers 
to  assert  themselves  and  not  further  allow 
the  propagandists  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

Youth  is  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
proper  education.  Public  funds  are  gener- 
ously appropriated  and  charters  granted 
for  this  purpose.  Exploiting  of  youth  by 
propagandists,  operating  under  the  guise 
of  educators,  should  cease.  Upon  the 
youth  of  today  will  devolve  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship  on  the  morrow. 
The  future  of  America  essentially  de- 
pends upon  an  educated  and  intelligent 
electorate.  Thus  is  the  public  weal  in- 
separably interwoven  with  education.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  become  con- 
cerned about  the  menace  that  exists  to 
our  democracy  through  the  medium  of 
exploitation  of  youth  by  emotionalized 
social  reformers  and  embryo  new  world 
makers  functioning  in  the  role  of  educa- 
tors. 

There  is  a  patriotism  of  peace  as  well  as 
a  heroism  of  war. 


IN  THE 
NEXT  ISSUE: 

DETAILED  SUMMARY 
of  the 

Los  Angeles 
National  Convention 


ENRICHES  THE  FLAVOR 
OF  ANY  TOBACCO 


YOUR 
NEXT  PIPE 


Yello-Bole  has  real  honey 
in  the  bowl.  The  honey  seeps 
into  the  briar  wood  as  you 
smoke,  and  keeps  on  blending 
its  flavor  with  the  pipe.  Result: 
Yello-Bole  starts  sweet,  stays 
sweet.  You  spend  $20  or  more 
a  year  for  tobacco,  and  $1 
spent  on  Yello-Bole  will  make 
tobacco  much  more  enjoyable. 


1  YELLO-BOLE 
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OVER  60—  HOWARD  R.  GAR  IS,  naturalist 
and  storyteller,  has  written  over  8,000  of  his  fa- 
mous "Uncle  Wiggily"  tales  for  children  since  the 
first  one  appeared  25  years  ago!  "The  more  I  write, 
the  more  I  find  to  write  about,"  he  says. 


AT  41— IRON-NERVED  CAPTAIN  GEORGE 
E.  T.  EYSTON  reached  a  speed  of  312  miles  an 
hour  in  his  "Thunderbolt,"  and  drove  the  fastest 
mile  ever  made  on  land.  40  is  not  "old"  for  speed 
drivers.  Captain  Eyston  plans  to  seek  records  for 
years  to  come. 

Many  Are  Finding 
Life  Better  and  Busier 
AFTER  40 

Early  aging  often  comes  from  two 
simple  causes: 

1.  You  may  not  get  enough  vita- 
mins for  your  body's  needs.  Older 
people  need  certain  vitamins  just 
as  much  as  children  do. 

2.  Slower  digestion — so  often  expe- 
rienced by  people  in  their  40's  — 
may  pull  you  down. 

Many  find  help  for  both  these  after-40 
troubles  in  one  tonic  food — Fleisch- 
mann's  fresh  Yeast.  It  gives  an  extra 
supply  of  4  essential  vitamins.  Eating 
these  vitamins  in  fresh  yeast  helps  the 
system  to  take  them  up  faster  and 
more  fully.  The  yeast  acts  as  a  "booster" 
for  the  vitamins  by  stimulating  a  more 
active  flow  of  digestive  juices. 

This  improved  digestion  is  a  help  often 
needed  by  many  people  in  their  40's. 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  every  day. 
Eat  it  )  2  hour  before  meals— plain  or 
dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Do  this 
faithfully.  See  if  it  doesn't  make  you 
feel  younger  and  more  vigorous,  so  you 
can  get  more  out  of  life. 


Walter  L.  Watson 
Over  50 — Lining  up 
New  Sales  Leads 

ifi  Atmm -  Dear  Life  Begins: 

^L'"I'1B'        I've  been  a  salesman  for 

A^"™    23  years.  Up  to  four  years 
ago,  I  was  working  plenty 
hard  and  feeling  fine.  Then  my  digestion 
began  to  act  up.  Sleep  deserted  me,  too. 

I  was  telling  a  chap  how  awful  I  felt  and 
he  said:  "Why  don't  you  try  Fleischmann's 
Yeast?"  I  started  the  next  day. 

My  energy  began  picking  up  after  two 
weeks.  I  can  tell  you  I  was  mighty  glad  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning  and  feel  like  pitch- 
ing into  work.  Now  I'm  able  to  take  care 
of  my  clientele  and  still  dig  up  new  leads. 

 WALTER  L.  WATSON 

Copyright,  1938,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 
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One  of  the  cars  ran  into  another  about 
half  way  down  the  hill,  but  both  of  them 
were  behind  the  third  car  and  neither 
would  have  won  the  heat  anyway. 

Then  in  the  second  round  they  had 
thirteen  races  between  thirty-eight  cars, 
in  the  third  round  they  had  thirteen  cars, 
in  the  fourth  or  semi-final  there  were  six, 
and  in  the  final  there  were  three.  Bob 
Berger,  whose  father  is  a  rural  mail 
carrier  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  and 
a  member  of  Schellinger  Post  of  the 
Legion  in  that  place,  was  the  winner. 
Dick  Ballard  of  White  Plains,  New  York, 
brother  of  the  1937  champion,  was  only  a 
few  inches  behind  Bob,  and  Stanford 
Hartshorn,  Jr.,  who  made  the  fastest 
time  of  the  day  in  the  first  heat,  brought 
third  place  honors  to  Gardner,  Massa- 
chusetts. Bob  Finlay  of  New  York  City 
was  fourth,  and  Lamar  McDaniel,  whose 
father  belongs  to  Atlanta  Post  of  the 
Legion,  was  fifth.  Bob  Berger  is  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  junior  high  and  expects  to 
go  to  either  the  University  of  Nebraska 
or  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
His  mother  and  father,  two  sisters  and 
his  brother  Bill  came  on  to  Akron  by 
trailer  for  the  Derby.  Bill  was  in  the 
Derby  last  year  and  won  his  heat  in  the 
first  round. 

In  the  Internationals,  Bob  raced 
against  kids  from  Canada,  Panama  and 
Hawaii.  He  took  first  place  again,  with 
Buddy  Stroop  of  Panama  getting  second, 
and  Bob  Wilson  of  Belleville,  Ontario, 
Canada,  third.  Berger's  time  in  the  U.  S. 
Championship  final  was  28.745.  In  the 
Internationals  he  made  it  28.69. 

Uncle  Joe  met  a  lot  of  his  Legion  bud- 
dies at  the  course,  and  he  wrote  down 
some  of  the  details  he  picked  up,  so  he 
can  report  to  the  Post  back  home  at  their 
next  meeting.  He  says  that  he  hopes  the 
Post  will  co-sponsor  our  local  Soap  Box 
Derby  next  year  with  the  local  news- 
paper, in  line  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  National  Soap  Box  Derby  by  the 
National  Americanism  Commission  of 
The  American  Legion.  He  and  I  asked  as 
many  of  the  kids  as  we  could  if  their 
fathers  were  Legionnaires,  and  though 


this  list  isn't  complete,  here  are  the  names 
of  a  few,  besides  Bob  Berger  and  Lamar 
McDaniel,  already  mentioned:  Jackie 
Phillips  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
Thomas  Sjoblom  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
Norman  Rocco  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  James  McKay  of  Butler,  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  were  a  lot  of  Legion  drum 
corps,  bands  and  color  guards  from  Akron 
and  nearby  places  and  from  Detroit. 

Tonight  they  gave  us  a  grand  banquet 
at  the  armory,  and  Mr.  Fisken  presented 
the  prizes.  Bob  Berger  will  have  a  four- 
year  scholarship  in  any  college  he  wants 
to  attend.  Ballard  and  Hartshorn  won 
automobiles,  they  and  three  other  boys" 
won  cups,  and  each  one  of  us  got  a 
diploma  and  a  gold  wrist  watch.  At  the 
banquet  we  met  the  five  Cartwright 
brothers,  all  of  them  entered  in  the  Soap 
Box  Derby  competition  at  Ellwood  City, 
Pennsylvania,  though  none  of  them  got 
into  the  competition  here.  They  are 
Paul,  Jr.,  15  years  old,  David,  13,  John 
12,  Tom,  10,  and  Jerry,  9.  They  are  sons 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Cartwright,  both 
Legionnaires.  Mrs.  Cartwright  was  a 
nurse  in  France  and  Mr.  Cartwright  also 
got  to  France,  with  the  Medical  Corps. 
The  family  was  brought  to  Akron  for  the 
Derby  finals  by  an  Akron  department 
store  which  thought  five  boys  entered 
from  one  family  was  quite  a  record. 

Well,  I'll  have  to  close,  as  my  room 
mate,  a  swell  kid  from  Michigan,  has  just 
come  in  and  we'll  be  going  to  bed  pretty 
soon.  Akron  certainly  put  on  a  grand 
show.  They  took  us  out  for  automobile 
rides,  out  to  the  ball  game  Friday  night, 
they  put  us  up  at  this  grand  Mayflower 
Hotel  and  there  wasn't  anything  we 
needed  in  our  stay  here  that  we  couldn't 
have.  Uncle  Joe  says  the  set-up  for  news- 
papermen and  photographers  at  head- 
quarters in  the  hotel  here  and  at  the  track 
was  perfect. 

They've  had  all  sorts  of  bands  here, 
but  the  one  that  took  my  eye  was  the 
Essex  Scottish  Regiment  Kiltie  Band  of 
72  pieces  from  Windsor,  Ontario.  What  a 
show  they  put  on!  Altogether,  I've  never 
seen  anything  like  this  Derby  competi- 
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tion,  and  I  think  everybody  that  saw  the 
way  it  was  done  will  agree  that  when 
you  get  a  boy  to  work  out  by  himself  the 
problem  of  putting  together  a  Soap  Box 
Derby  car  that  will  have  a  chance  in 
competition  you  are  making  him  a  better 
boy  in  lots  of  ways. 

This  marvelous  show  of  the  Derby 


finals  at  Akron,  bringing  youngsters  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  in  a  free  field,  with  no  favors 
asked  or  given,  has  given  me  a  thrill  I 
think  I'll  never  forget,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  has  made  all  of  us  better  Ameri- 
cans. Lots  of  love,  and  good  night. 
We'll  be  seeing  you  soon. 


Nothing  To  T>o 

(Continued  from  page  j8) 


a  somewhat  different  direction.  I  had 
written  verse  which  had  traveled  and  I 
had  a  keen  desire  to  give  the  last  years 
of  my  life  to  that  kind  of  effort. 

Suddenly  my  competence  began  to  melt 
away.  I  had  bought  land  in  Florida  long 
before  the  boom  began,  being  convinced 
that  the  natural  and  deserved  growth  of 
the  State  would  increase  its  land  values. 
Suddenly  the  boom,  its  gamblers,  and  the 
spreading  insanity  of  inflated  property 
values  descended  upon  us.  One  night 
about  a  year  later  its  gamblers  began  to 
fold  up  their  tents  and  depart.  The  most 
of  them  were  ruined.  The  citizens  of 
Florida  found  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  a  State  that  had  been  like  a  drunken 
man  and  was  then  sick  and  covered  with 
wounds.  Many  residents  held  worthless 
contracts  made  on  small  cash  payments. 
Municipalities  had  spent  millions  for 
paving  on  lands  for  which  there  was  no 
demand.  The  only  remedy  for  the  sick- 
ness of  Florida  was  taxes  and  this  bitter 
help  began  to  devour  our  substance. 
Those  of  us  who  owned  stocks  and  bonds 
were  able  to  take  the  medicine. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  that  all 
America  was  drunk  and  crazy.  Suddenly 
ten  thousand  streams  of  liquidation, 
united  in  one  irresistible  torrent,  hit  the 
mountains  of  new-made  wealth.  Their 
tops  and  sides  began  tumbling  down  to 
the  valley  level.  Some  utterly  disap- 
peared in  the  washout.  Even  the  sturdy 
old  mountains  began  to  shrink.  Stocks 
and  bonds  of  elephantine  weight  and  dig- 
nity soon  looked  like  rabbits. 

A  year  or  so  later  I  made  a  discovery 
of  real  importance  to  me.  I  had  to  show 
the  world  that  a  man  beyond  three  score 
and  ten  years  of  age  was  capable  of  earn- 
ing more  than  his  living. 

I  still  had  a  following  but  my  popu- 
larity had  waned,  and  quite  naturally. 
The  public  taste  changes.  It  had  turned 
to  a  kind  of  thing  which  I  would  not  and 
could  not  have  done.  I  had  a  considerable 
estate  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  which  had 
to  be  kept  up.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
liability  with  its  superintendent  and  two 
and  often  more  working  men  on  the  job. 
I  was  a  bit  worried  and  yet  I  was  strong 
and  well.  I  went  to  work  on  a  new  project 
and  forgot  my  troubles.  Since  then  many 
essays  and  five  books  have  come  from  my 
pen.  In  the  last  fifteen  months  I  have 
done  more  work  than  I  ever  did  in  a  like 


length  of  time.  My  income  reports  will 
show  that  I  have  been  able  to  earn  my 
living.  I  have  also  kept  myself  in  excel- 
lent health  with  abundant  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  I  believe  one  who  has  kept  a 
sane  mind  in  a  sound  body  will  have  bet- 
ter judgment  in  his  eighth  decade  than 
he  ever  had. 

I  recall  a  friend  who  was  about  fifty- 
five  when  he  quit  business.  He  had  an 
ample  competence.  He  loved  fishing  and 
golf  but  he  was  worried  by  the  problem 
of  occupation  for  his  mind.  More  than 
once  he  sought  my  advice.  I  was  studying 
the  career  of  Washington  at  a  time  when 
we  were  discussing  the  problem  of  my 
friend. 

I  said  to  him:  "Washington  had  a  great 
character.  His  faith,  his  courage,  his  pa- 
tience, his  vision,  his  honor,  his  love  of 
liberty,  were  the  foundation  stones  under 
the  structure  of  our  democracy.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  his  work  should  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  young  Americans.  They 
k*now  too  little  about  him.  The  astonish- 
ing facts  in  that  fruitful  life  are  known  to 
only  a  few  men.  They  might  be  and 
should  be  an  active  force  in  raising  the 
standard  of  our  citizenship.  He  had  the 
commanding  qualities  of  the  truly  great. 
Why  not  make  yourself  the  one  well  in- 
formed authority  on  Washington  and 
thus  render  a  valued  service  to  your 
country?  You  are  a  college  man  prepared 
for  that  kind  of  work.  You  could  accumu- 
late a  Washington  library  containing  as 
many  letters  and  other  mementoes  of  the 
great  first  President  as  your  means  would 
allow.  In  a  few  years  your  collection 
would  become  famous  and  valuable — 
probably  worth  far  more  than  its  cost — 
and  it  would  make  you  a  figure  in  the  life 
of  your  time.  Magazines  would  be  seeking 
all  the  new  light  you  had  acquired. 
Schools  and  colleges  would  be  inviting 
you  to  lecture. 

"There  are  other  great  men  of  whom 
we  have  too  little  knowledge — Franklin 
for  instance.  Mr.  Folger,  who  made  his 
fortune  in  oil,  is  now  devoting  his  leisure 
to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  he  will 
make  more  fame  by  that  than  his  wealth 
gave  him." 

I  had  suggested  to  my  friend  a  delight- 
ful job  for  his  declining  years.  I  am  sure 
it  would  have  made  him  a  happier  and 
a  far  greater  citizen,  beloved  and  admi- 
rable as  he  was.    (Continued  on  page  56) 


MY  ALL-TIME 
ALL-AMERICAN 

TEAM  I 

by  GRANUAND  R»CE 


WHEN  it  comes  to  picking  an  all-time, 
ail-American  shaving  team,"  says 
Grantland  Rice,  famous  sportsman  and 
football  expert,  "I'll  cast  my  vote  for  a 
Gillette  Blade  in  a  Gillette  Razor  every 
time!  This  pair  gets  my  nomination  for 
top  honors  because  it  gives  me  smooth, 
close,  exhilarating  shaves  that  just  can't 
be  duplicated  any  other  way.  Substitute 
blades  and  other  shaving  methods  are 
'out'  with  me."  Take  this  tip  from 
Grantland  Rice.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
Gillette  Blades  .  .  .  precision-made  to  fit 
your  Gillette  Razor  exactly.  You'll  agree 
this  combination  gives  the  easiest, cleanest, 
most  comfortable  shaves  money  can  buy! 


GILLETTE'S 
New  Brushless 
Shaving  Cream 

Prep.reyo»rb«rdtoj  per- 
fect shaves  with  ^  Made 
NewBrushless  £  ften$w,ry 

with  Pea?u*tayi  moist,  speeds 
whiskers,  stays  !       our  razor, 
shaving.won  t  aof  ^ 

Try  a  tube,  i 

--I  EN- 


LARGE 
TUBE 

15' 


RAZORS  AND  BLADES 

MORE  SHAVING  COMFORT  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 
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FOOT  ITCH 

ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Send  Coupon 
Don't  Pay  Until 
Relieved 

According  to  the  Government  Health  Bulletin,  No 
E-28,  at  least  50%  of  the  adult  population  of  the  United 
States  are  being  attacked  by  the  disease  known  as 
Athlete's  Foot. 

Usually  the  disease  starts  between  the  toes.  Little 
watery  blisters  form  and  the  skin  cracks  and  peels. 
After  a  while  the  itching  becomes  intense  and  you  feel 
as  though  you  would  like  to  scratch  off  all  the  skin. 

Beware  of  It  Spreading 

Often  the  disease  travels  all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
feet.  The  soles  of  your  feet  become  red  and  swollen.  The 
skin  als  >  cracks  and  peels,  and  the  itching  becomes  worse 
and  worse. 

Get  rid  of  this  disease  as  quickly  as  possible,  because 
it  is  very  contagious  and  it  may  go  to  your  hands  or 
even  to  the  under  arm  or  crotch  of  the  legs. 

Most  people  who  have  Athlete's  Foot  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  remedies  to  cure  it  without  success.  Ordinary 
germicides,  antiseptics,  salve  or  ointments  seldom  do 
any  good. 

Here's  How  to  Treat  It 

The  germ  that  causes  the  disease  is  known  as  Tinea 
Trichophyton.  It  buries  itself  deep  in  the  tissues  of  the 
skin  and  is  very  hard  to  kill.  A  test  made  shows  it  takes 
20  minutes  of  boiling  to  kill  the  germ,  so  you  can  see 
why  the  ordinary  remedies  are  unsuccessful. 

H.  F.  was  developed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
Athlete's  Foot.  It  is  a  liquid  that  penetrates  and  dries 
quickly.  You  just  paint  the  affected  parts.  It  peels  off 
the  tissue  of  the  skin  where  the  germ  breeds. 

Itching  Stops  Immediately 

As  soon  as  you  apply  H.  F.  you  will  find  that  the 
itching  is  immediately  relieved.  You  should  paint  the 
infected  parts  with  H.  F.  night  and  morning  until  your 
feet  are  well.  Usually  this  takes  from  three  to  ten  days, 
although  in  severe  cases  it  may  take  longer  or  in  mild 
cases  less  time. 

H.  F.  will  leave  the  skin  soft  and  smooth.  You  will 
marvel  at  the  quick  way  it  brings  you  relief;  especially 
if  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  tried  for  years  to  get 
rid  of  Athlete's  Foot  without  success 

H.  F.  Sent  on  Free  Trial 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  and  a  bottle  of  H.  F.  will 
be  mailed  you  immediately.  Don't  send  any  money  and 
don't  pay  the  postman  any  money,  don't  pay  anything 
any  time  unless  H.  F.  is  helping  you.  If  it  does  help  you 
we  know  you  will  be  glad  to  send  us  $1.00  for  the  treat- 
ment at  the  end  of  ten  days.  That's  how  much  faith  we 
have  in  H.  F.  Read,  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


•7q 


GORE  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

8C0  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Please  send  me  immediately  a  complete  treatment 
for  foot  trouble  as  described  above.  I  agree  to  use 
it  according  to  directions.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days 
my  feet  are  getting  better  I  will  send  you  $1.00.  If 
I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  I  will  return  the  unuse  1 
portion  of  the  bottle  to  you  within  15  days  from  the 
time  I  receive  it. 
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U^othing  To  T>o 
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Golf  and  fishing  continued  to  be  his  only 
occupation.  His  health  failed  and  he  has 
been  long  dead  although  not  an  old  man. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  with  a 
respectable  intellect  can  live  and  be 
happy  and  contented  with  nothing  to  do 
but  swing  golf  clubs  and  fish  rods.  I  love 
golf  and  fishing  but  they  would  be  a  bore 
to  me  save  as  a  relief  from  the  tasks  that 
engage  my  interest.  As  recreation  they 
are  a  worth  while  joy  but  only  in  re- 
creating our  strength  for  work.  I  think 
it  is  true  that  no  man  beyond  sixty-five 
years  of  age  can  be  strong  and  well  un- 
less he  enjoys  a  good  degree  of  happiness 
and  contentment  and  surely  a  trained 
intellect  can  never  be  content  unless  it  is 
busy. 


Any  man  who  has  access  to  a  piece  of 
woodland  can,  with  a  taste  for  that  kind 
of  thing,  fill  every  day  with  even  market- 
able learning  and  may  be  able  in  time  to 
become  an  authority  on  plant,  bird  or  in- 
sect life.  In  that  way  John  Burroughs 
kept  young  in  his  old  age  and  was  able 
to  earn  considerable  money.  There  is  a 
great  longing  abroad  for  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  nature.  No  man  with  a 
sound  mind  and  a  fairly  capable  body  is 
too  old  to  learn.  There  are  a  thousand 
sources  of  knowledge  and  inspiration. 
Some  one  of  them  could  even  fling  the 
light  of  joy  into  the  darkening  years  of 
age  for  every  person  who  suffers  from  the 
stifling  and  deadly  affliction  of  nothing 
to  do. 


Qhampions  zyfre  <^h(ade 
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ations,  ten  of  which  were  open  to  the 
public;  have  traveled  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  in  this  work,  and  have 
initiated  about  eight  hundred  members 
into  The  American  Legion.  Now  that  is  a 
record. 

From  Dudley  Brown,  Grand  Publicist 
of  the  Forty  and  Eight  of  the  Grande 
Yoiture  of  Washington,  comes  a  report  of 
a  uniformed  drill  and  degree  team  main- 
tained by  Voiture  75  which  serves  the 
Legion  throughout  the  Department  of 
Washington.  Publicist  Brown  says  that 
in  the  three  years  this  team  has  been 
working  it  has  conducted  impressive 
initiation  ceremonies  in  nearly  one  hun- 
dred Posts,  and  has  traveled  thousands 
of  miles.  The  team  was  organized  by 
Billy  Bloch,  Jr.,  then  Chef  of  Voiture  75, 
but  who  has  since  served  the  Grande 
Voiture  as  its  Grand  Chef. 


which  left  him  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down.  He  was  removed  to  a  hospital  at 
Syracuse,  where,  placed  in  an  iron  lung, 
he  began  to  improve.  Came  the  Christ- 
mas season.  A  more  cheerless  Christmas 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  one  spent  in 
a  hospital.  The  members  of  Perry  Cook 
Post  believed  he  could  be  returned  to  his 
home  for  the  holiday  season  and  in- 
structed their  Post  Service  Officer,  Dr. 
J.  Mott  Crumb,  (who  was  also  the  family 
physician),  to  devise  ways  and  means. 
After  a  brief  consultation,  a  new  iron 
lung  was  purchased  by  Comrade  Dut- 
ton's  father,  and  a  Legion  cavalcade, 
headed  by  Post  Commander  Lyndon  R. 
Stillman  and  Post  Service  Officer  Crumb 
set  out  for  Syracuse. 

The  patient  was  transferred  to  the  new 
artificial  respirator,  it  was  placed  in  a 
truck,  and  safely,  though  slowly,  driven 
over  the  ice-covered  roads  to  the  home  at 
South  Otselic,  fifty  miles  distant.  The 
delicate  task  of  transporting  Comrade 
Dutton  from  the  hospital  to  his  home  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers  as  one  of  the 
marvels  of  modern  medical  science. 
The  patient  has  continued  to  show  im- 
provement and  was  able  to  take  a  trip  to 
Maine  in  the  early  summer,  though  ac- 
companied by  the  respirator. 

Commanders  All 

DANIEL  M.  GOOD  ACRE,  the  brand- 
new  Department  Adjutant  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reports  that  his 
Department  can  boast  of  the  present  ac- 
tive membership  of  four  couples — Legion- 
naires all — who  are  serving  as  Post  Com- 
manders or  who  have  served  in  that 
capacity.  And,  to  make  it  more  interest- 
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Legion  Service 


MENTION  has  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  this  magazine  of  the 
splendid  service  rendered  by  Posts  and 
Departments  in  providing  the  latest  type 
of  iron  lungs  and  other  life  saving  devices 
to  their  communities  for  public  use.  It  is 
a  volunteer  service  and  one  that  has  been 
of  far-reaching  benefit;  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple now  living  owe  their  lives  to  these 
Legion-given  appliances.  Once  in  a 
while  a  report  of  a  different  kind  of  iron 
lung  and  hospital  assistance  service 
comes  to  the  desk  of  the  Step  Keeper. 
Here  is  a  notable  one  rendered  by  the 
members  of  Perry  Cook  Post  of  South 
Otselic,  New  York. 

In  September  of  1037,  Audley  R. 
Dutton,  a  member  of  Perry  Cook  Post, 
was   stricken   with   infantile  paralysis, 
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Four  couples — husbands  and  wives — who  have  commanded 
Legion  Posts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


ing,  in  no  instance  has  a  husband  or  wife 
commanded  the  same  Post. 

In  the  accompanying  shot  of  this 
unique  group  of  distinguished  Legion 
workers,  the  ladies  are,  left  to  right: 
Commander  Julia  Long,  Jane  A.  Delano 
Post,  (1938);  and  Past  Commanders  Lu- 
cille Allan,  (1929),  Helen  L.  Opitz,  (1936), 
and  Mary  J.  Tatspaugh,  (1932),  all  of 
U.  S.  S.  Jacob  Jones  Post.  Past  Com- 
manders Allan  and  Opitz  served  as 
Department  Vice  Commanders  the  year 
following  their  terms  as  Post  Com- 
manders. This  precedent  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  the  election  of  Commander 
Julia  Long  as  Department  Vice  Com- 
mander at  the  recent  Convention. 

The  men  folks  in  this  Legion  octet,  who 
fill  up  the  back  row,  reading  from  left  to 
right,  are:  Commander  John  Long,  Port 
Stevens  Post,  (1938) ;  Commander  Robert 
Allan,  Kenneth  Nash  Post,  (1938); 
Commander  William  H.  Opitz,  Columbia 


Post,  (1938);  Past  Commander  Albert 
Tatspaugh,  Vincent  Costello  Post,  (1934). 

News  Notes 

JOSEPH  DIXON  ROUNTREE  Post 
of  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  dedi- 
cated its  new  Post  home  August  iqth 
with  an  all  day  celebration  .  .  .  Portraits 
of  Private  Joseph  Dixon  Rountree,  for 
whom  the  Post  is  named,  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  G.  Fountain  Parrott,  both 
of  whom  were  killed  in  service,  were  un- 
veiled .  .  .  Alfred  A.  Simon,  histori- 
ographer of  Navy  Post  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, reports  that  the  Post's  two  time 
city  champions  in  the  soft  ball  league  are 
on  their  way  to  their  third  championship 
.  .  .  Navy  Post,  co-operating  with  the 
Naval  Reserves,  will  sponsor  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Band  at  two  concerts  at  the  St. 
Louis  Municipal  Auditorium  on  October 
27.  .  .  .  Boyd  B.  Stutler 


What  ^Manner  of  zMen? 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Villers  Tournelle,  just  before  the  attack 
on  Cantigny,  a  German  shell  took  him 
to  his  reward  and  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  a  shallow  grave  beside  a  garden 
wall.  The  fates  were  against  his  having  a 
quiet  grave  and  the  next  night  another 
shell  landed  so  close  to  it  that  he  was 
partly  disinterred.  The  burial  detail  func- 
tioned again.  On  the  following  night  came 
another  shell  to  make  necessary  a  third 
interment.  The  patient  soldiers  perform- 
ing the  sad  rites  for  the  third  time,  appar- 
ently knew  the  colonel's  reputation,  or 
perhaps  had  even  personally  felt  the 
effects  of  his  wrath.  One  of  them  was 
heard  to  remark  as  they  started  the  job: 


"Gawd!  the  Old  Man  was  so  durned 
ornery  that  he  wouldn't  even  stay 
buried.'' 

The  All-American  Company 

I PRESUME  "old  F  Company"  of  the 
1 8th  Infantry,  U.  S.  Army,  wasn't 
much  different  from  hundreds  of  others 
throughout  the  service,  but  here  was  the 
way  it  looked  when  the  sergeant  made 
the  roll. 

C.  Barsamian,  whose  forebears  came 
from  old  Damascus  in  Syria;  Arsene  Bou- 
langer  of  French  descent;  Rudolph 
Buszek,  the  Bohemian;  John  Figura 
from  Austria;     (Continued  on  page  §8) 


STOP!  DON'T 

PUT  IN  ANTI- FREEZE 
TILL  YOU  CLEAN 
OUT  THAT  RADIATOR. 

^tt*  SANI-FLUSH! 

2/ 


Never  put  anti-freeze  in  a  dirty  radiator! 
The  engine  will  overheat.  You'll  lose  the 
anti-freeze  and  you  may  cause  expensive 
damage  to  your  car.  It's  easy  to  clean  out 
the  cooling  system  of  your  car  with  Sani- 
Flush.  It  costs  only  10c.  (25c  for  the  largest 
trucks  and  tractors.)  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes. 

Pour  Sam-Flush  in  your  radiator.  (Fol- 
low directions  on  the  can.)  Run  the  motor. 
Drain.  Flush  once.  Refill  with  anti-freeze 
solution.  Then  you're  all  set  for  the  winter. 
Sani-Flush  is  safe — cannot  injure  motor  or 
fittings.  You'll  find  Sani-Flush  in  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  and  five-and-ten-cent  stores. 
25c  and  10c  sizes.  The  Hygienic  Products 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Sani-Flush 

KEEPS  RADIATORS  CLEAN 


New  Adding  Machine 
Fits  Vest  Pocket! 

Adds,  subtracts,  and  multiplies,  up  to  one 
billion — yet  it  costs  only  $2.95.  Weighs 
only  4  ounces.  Not  a  toy — guaranteed 
workmanship.  Perfectly  accurate,  very 
fast.    Sells    to   business    men,  store- 
keepers,  homes — wherever  figures  are 
used.  Grab  this  opportunity. 
Write  at  once  for  F  R  E  E  .  »- 
Sample  Offer  and  Money- AbfcN  I  O  ACOStS 
Makingl'lan.  100%  Profit!  //onlvJ 
VE-PO-AD,  Dept.  122  **^V$ 
303  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel  — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays  in 
the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get 
constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and 
you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  bowel  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet 
amazing  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's 
Little  Liver  Pills  by  name.  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 
Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.      ©  isae.  c.p.  inc. 
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Joe  Bucskowski,  whose  Polish  name 
was  so  hard  to  spell  correctly;  H. 
Olafson  from  far  off  Sweden;  Dimittrio 
Domanico  of  sunny  Italy;  Max  Lasch, 
who  was  proud  of  his  Hebrew  blood; 
E.  Cermak,  the  Czeck;  Sam  Greco 
from  Athens;  D.  Christensen,  the 
Dane;  Jim  Foley,  who  never  refused  a 
fight;  Hans  Hanson,  the  Norseman;  C. 
Vander  Griff,  a  wooden  shoe  Hollander; 
Fred  Pollard,  whose  English  blood  was 
evidenced  by  his  nonchalance  in  battle; 
Wesley  MacGregor,  a  Highlander;  Henry 
Quigno  of  the  Ojibway  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  and  finally  Rudolph 
Stumpf,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

Along  with  Foley  were  Dolan,  Fitz- 
gerald, Greaney,  O'Meara,  Reagan,  Riley, 
Skelly  and  Sweeney.  These  joined  Buc- 
skowski— Dzubin,  Huerttua,  Itce,  Pano- 
vich,  Zwiderski,  Sydlandski  and  also 
Szymkowski.  With  MacGregor  were 
Gordon,  McGowan,  McMahon  and  Mur- 
ray. There  were  these  other  Scandina- 
vians: Carlson,  Handson,  Nelson,  Jenson, 
Johnson  and  Forseman.  Domanic  had 
his  friends  and  fellow  countrymen — 
Colombo,  Gamba,  Landesio,  Lonzalone, 
Rogellio,  Sobrato,  Bellino,  Castellano, 
Dona,  Rizzerio  and  Antonelli.  Of  course, 
there  were  many  that  for  want  of  a  better 
expression  would  be  said  to  have  Ameri- 
can names. 

Some  of  them  still  lie  in  France  in 
heroes'  graves.  Many  bear  honorable 
wounds  received  in  battle,  and  all  are 
Americans. 

No  Ordinary  War 

GEORGE  (second  name  censored)  was 
a  buck  private.  He  came  from  Old 
Kaintucky — an  only  son  of  a  doting 
mother  in  the  hills.  One  day  a  letter 
arrived  from  her  saying  that  George 
hadn't  written  her  in  months,  and  was  he 
all  right  and  everything.  As  a  dutiful 
captain,  I  answered  her  letter  and  told 
all  about  George,  and  then  called  him  in 
and  asked  him  why  the  silence.  He  re- 
plied as  might  any  lad  from  the  hills: 
"Well,  cap'n,  I  ain't  much  of  a  letter 
writer  and  Ma  knows  I  must  be  all  right 
ef  she  don't  hear  nothin'.  Besides,  I 
haven't  had  nothin'  happen  to  me  and  I 
wouldn't  know  what  to  say."  I  sent  him 
out  with  the  injunction  to  write  to  his 
mother  at  once,  and  I'd  be  looking  for 
his  letter  in  a  day  or  two.  (One  of  the 
onerous  duties  of  officers  in  France  was 
that  of  censoring  all  letters  written  by  the 
men  in  their  companies.)  In  a  couple  of 
days  George's  letter  came  through,  and  I 
read  it  with  no  mild  curiosity.  This  was 
what  it  said  and  all  it  said:  "Dear  Ma: 
This  ain't  no  ordinary  war.  Your  son, 
George."  (Although  I  decried  his  extreme 
brevity,  I  had  to  agree  with  the  senti- 
ment expressed.) 


{Continued  from  page  57) 
His  Forte 

IN  THE  early  years  of  the  war,  in  the 
hurry  and  anxiety,  the  British  found 
that  they  had  men  who  were  black- 
smiths in  civil  life  doing  the  clerk's  job, 
and  those  who  had  been  office-men  trying 
to  shoe  horses.  This  was  changed,  of 
course,  and  men  were  allocated  to  work 
and  duties  that  fitted  their  abilities. 

In  F  Company  was  a  young  man  from 
the  hills  of  Kentucky.  He  was  quite  illit- 
erate and  in  the  eyes  of  the  top-kick  and 
the  men  of  the  company,  a  dumbbell. 
He  didn't  seem  to  get  the  knack  of  sol- 
diering. 

When  a  unit  was  relieved  from  duty  in 
the  trenches,  guides  were  sent  out  in  day- 
light to  learn  the  route  to  the  rendezvous 
in  the  rear,  many  times  this  point  being 
an  obscure  cross-road  or  wood.  A  guide 
was  sent  to  lead  each  platoon  and  one 
for  the  H.  Q.  group.  Once  when  the  list 
of  guides  was  made,  our  Kentucky  sol- 
dier's name  was  on  it,  and  they  were  on 
their  way.  When  the  top-sergeant  found 
that  he  was  the  one  assigned  to  take  our 
H.  Q.  group  out  that  night,  he  was  sure 
the  "dumb  cluck"  would  be  as  likely  to 
lead  us  into  No  Man's  Land  as  anywhere, 
and  great  was  the  top-kick's  gloom.  Came 
midnight,  and  the  relieving  troops  re- 
ported themselves  as  all  set,  and  we  were 
on  our  way  back  through  the  inky  night. 
Our  route  didn't  follow  a  road  or  path, 
but  just  went  across  lots  through  patches 
of  smashed  timber  and  shell-torn  fields. 
It  was  some  six  miles  to  our  rendezvous 
point,  and  I  kept  asking  the  Kentucky 
lad  if  he  was  sure  he  was  headed  in  the 
right  direction,  and  always  received  the 
positive  reply  that  he  sure  was.  In  about 
two  hours  we  were  at  the  appointed  spot. 
You  see,  this  "dumb-bell"  had  lived  in 
the  hills  and  had  developed  a  sixth  sense, 
that  of  direction.  He  didn't  know  much 
about  the  insides  of  books,  but  you 
couldn't  lose  him  in  the  woods  or  any- 
where that  he  had  been  once  before,  at 
night  or  by  day.  We  had  found  his  forte 
and  thereafter  he  was  a  runner  and  guide, 
and  we  never  had  a  better  one. 

What  Makes  A  Soldier? 

F.  CULLOM  was  a  private,  first  class, 
but  his  platoon  commander  and  bud- 
dies said  he  wasn't  a  soldier.  He  didn't 
seem  to  have  rhythm  and  just  couldn't 
keep  step  when  the  outfit  was  passing  in 
review,  nor  did  he  have  a  soldierly  bear- 
ing or  the  knack  of  wearing  his  uniform 
well.  He  was  an  absent-minded  beggar, 
and  always  had  to  be  told  to  get  a  hair 
cut.  In  civil  life  he  had  been  an  assayer 
from  out  Denver  way  and,  of  course,  a 
college-bred  man  and  a  student. 

In  the  spring  they  made  up  several 
new  machine-gun  companies  from  small 
detachments  taken  from  the  various  rifle 


companies.  This  gave  the  then  company 
commander  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of 
Cullom,  and  he  was  sent  to  machine  guns. 
Now,  Private  Cullom  had  brains  and  he 
used  them.  It  wasn't  long  before  he 
knew  as  much  about  the  guns  as  anyone 
in  the  company,  but  they  wanted  "sol- 
diers" there  too,  and  some  opportunity 
came  to  send  him  back  to  F  Company. 

The  United  States  Army  had  neither 
cannon,  gas  masks,  helmets  nor  auto- 
matic rifles  of  our  American  make,  and 
for  a  long  time  after  we  arrived  in  France 
these  were  borrowed  from  our  Allies. 
From  the  French  we  got  the  automatic 
rifle,  the  Chauchat — poor  makeshift  for  a 
real  rifle,  but  we  had  to  get  along  with  it. 
When  Cullom  came  back  to  us,  after 
having  literally  "eaten  up"  machine 
guns,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Chauchat 
section  of  automatic  rifles,  which  are 
really  a  light  machine  gun.  He  soon  mas- 
tered them,  and  was  the  only  man  in  the 
outfit  who  could  make  them  behave,  and 
put  a  decent  number  of  shots  near  the 
bull's-eye  at  400  yards.  He  was  made  a 
private,  first  class,  and  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  section. 

His  day  came  at  last.  On  the  21st  cf 
July  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  drive,  he 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  a  large  cave  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  near  Berzy-le-Sec,  and 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  Chauchat  pointed 
into  it,  told  the  occupants  to  come  out  or 
else.  They  must  have  thought  that  Pri- 
vate Cullom  knew  his  stuff  and  meant 
business,  for  they  came  forthwith,  a 
German  lieutenant  and  27  privates  of  his 
platoon.  Not  a  bad  afternoon's  work  for  a 
soldier  single-handed! 

What  does  make  a  soldier  anyhow? 

Romance 

OFTEN  we  hear  lecturers  and  others 
saying  that  all  the  romance  has 
been  taken  out  of  war,  and  that  it  is  re- 
duced to  mere  mechanical  slaughter.  Per- 
haps they  are  right,  but  it  was  occasion- 
ally the  privilege  of  the  soldier  in  the 
World  War  to  get  a  thrill  in  some  other 
manner  than  merely  by  saving  his  own 
life  by  jumping  out  of  reach  of  a  shell 
fragment. 

In  stabilized  warfare  (trench  life),  we 
of  the  infantry  never  saw  the  artillery 
which  supported  us  so  well  and  fired  the 
protecting  barrage  when  we  called  for  it 
by  firing  a  green  rocket  from  the  front 
line.  In  the  open  warfare  of  a  great  offen- 
sive, however,  an  opportunity  sometimes 
came,  if  one  was  in  reserve.  South  of 
Soissons  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
July,  our  battalion  had  been  chosen  for 
that  hazardous  duty,  and  were  "reserve" 
for  the  First  Brigade,  following  the  first 
wave  about  "artillery  distance"  back. 
By  ten  a.m.  the  attack  had  progressed 
several  miles  into  the  enemy  territory 
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and  things  were  going  good.  The  Ger- 
mans were  surprised  and  in  full  retreat. 
To  throw  further  terror  into  their  hearts, 
the  High  Command  ordered  a  battalion  of 
light  artillery  to  go  well  up  forward  and 
fire  upon  them  point  blank.  So  we  of  the 
infantry  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
were  privileged  to  stand  there  in  the 
wheat  and  see  them  "get  set."  The  horses 


at  full  gallop  hauled  the  guns  to  the  posi- 
tion, swung  around  and  stopped.  Gun- 
ners unlimbered  the  guns  and  hustled 
ammunition  out  of  the  caissons  and,  be- 
fore we  knew  it,  the  firing  had  begun. 
It  was  regular  old  Civil  War  stuff.  It 
sure  made  the  chills  chase  each  other 
up  and  down  the  spine. 

(To  be  concluded) 


Twenty  Tears  ^Ago 

(Continued  from  page  j) 


Twenty-Sixth  Division  in  the  Troyon  sector. 

British,  French  and  American  (Twenty- 
Seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions)  forces  at- 
tack on  twenty-mile  front  of  Cambrai, 
penetrating  to  an  average  depth  of  three 
miles. 

President  Wilson,  answering  latest  German 
peace  proposal,  declares  armistice  will  not  be 
considered  while  German  armies  occupy 
Allied  soil;  inquires  whether  German  Chan- 
cellor "is  speaking  merely  for  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  empire  who  have  so  far 
conducted  the  war." 

United  States  wheat  crop  of  918,920,000 
bushels  will  be  nation's  second  largest, 
tobacco  crop  of  1,265,362,000  pounds  will 
smash  all  records,  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces. 

OCTOBER  9 

East  of  the  Meuse  our  troops  maintained 
their  yesterday's  advance  in  spite  of  violent  and 
repeated  counter-attacks  and  progressed  to  the 
southern  outskirts  of  Sivry  and  into  the  Rois  de 
Chaume.  West  of  the  Meuse  against  freshly 
engaged  divisions  we  luive  penetrated  the 
enemy's  main  line  of  resistance  between  Cunel 
and  Ronuignc-sous-Montfaucon.  In  the  Ar- 
gonne  forest  we  have  taken  important  heights 
south  of  Marcq  and  have  joined  haiuls  with  the 
French  at  Lanqon.  Over  2,000  additional 
prisoners  have  been  taken. 

British  take  Cambrai  in  nine-mile  advance 
on  twenty-mile  front,  encountering  thirty 
German  divisions. 

More  than  2,500  Home  Defense  Service 
nurses  available  for  Red  Cross  work  are  being 
mobilized  and  sent  to  camps,  hospitals  and 
shipyards  to  tight  influenza;  half  of  country's 
motion-picture  theaters  have  been  closed; 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  are 
among  latest  cities  to  forbid  holding  of  pub- 
lic funerals. 

OCTOBER  10 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  French 
troops,  fighting  with  the  First  American 
Army,  continued  the  advance  and  valiantly 
held  their  ground  against  desperate  counter- 
attacks. The  heights  east  of  Sivry  have  been 
cleared  of  hostile  troops  and  remain  in  our 
hands.  On  the  left  of  the  Meuse  the  Cote  Dame 
Marie  was  stormed  and  taken  after  severe 
fighting.  Further  to  the  west,  the  enemy  has 
been  driven  from  the  Argon ne  forest,  which  he 
has  so  tenaciously  held,  and  our  troops  have 
reached  the  line  Sommerance,  Marcq,  Che- 
vieres,  and  opposite  Grand  pre.  Among  the 
prisoners  captured  today,  which  number  more 
than  1,000.  there  are  one  colonel  and  two  com- 
plete battalion  staffs. 

Thirty-Sixth  Division  relieves  Second  on 
Blanc-Mont  front,  Champagne;  Seventh  re- 
lieves Ninetieth  on  Puvenelle  front,  Lorraine. 

Alien  Property  Custodian  Palmer  seizes  all 
but  one  hundred  of  the  20,000  shares  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Projectile  Company, 
formed  by  German  government  before 
America  entered  war  in  order  to  secure  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials;  since  previous  Decem- 
ber company  has  been  working  three  shifts  a 


day  as  Liberty  Ordnance  Company,  with 
army  officers  in  charge. 

OCTORER  11 

On  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  liolent  counter- 
attacks and  desperate  resistance  have  failed  to 
stem  the  advance  of  French  and  American 
Divisions.  We  have  taken  Molleville  Farm, 
north  of  the  Bois  de  Consevoye.  Our  troops  have 
passed  through  the  Bois  de  Foret  and  are  before 
the  villages  of  Landres-et-St.  Georges  and  St. 
Juvin,  which  is  in  flames.  An  American  Army 
Corps,  operating  with  the  British,  has  fought 
its  way  more  than  ten  miles  through  the  enemy's 
defensive  system  and  has  captured  over  1,900 
prisoners  since  October  5.  Today  this  Corps 
took  the  villages  of  Escaufort,  St.  Benin  and 
St.  Souplet.  Of  the  8,000  prisoners  captured  by 
the  First  American  Army  since  October  H, 
French  have  taken  over  2,300. 

Forty-Second  Division  begins  relief  of 
First  in  vicinity  of  Romagne  in  Meuse- 
Argonne  area. 

Germans  evacuate  Chemin  des  Dames  as 
pressure  in  north  grows. 

Earthquake  and  tidal  wave  rock  Puerto 
Rico,  causing  150  deaths. 

Federal  officials  express  hope  that  to- 
morrow's "Gasolineless  Sunday"  will  be  the 
last. 

Sixty-four  percent  of  flu  deaths  are  in 
15-45  age  brackets,  contradicting  all  epidemic 
precedent  that  very  young  and  very  old  are 
most  susceptible,  Washington  discloses;  only 
seven  percent  of  those  affected  are  school 
children. 

A.  M.  Willard,  Civil  War  veteran  who 
painted  famous  "Spirit  of  76"  picture,  dies 
in  Cleveland;  original  is  property  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass. 

OCTORER  12 

East  of  the  Meuse  heavy  fighting  has  been  in 
progress  in  the  Bois  des  Caures.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  our  troops  have  attained  their 
objectives.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
captured  in  this  sector  since  September  26 
amounts  to  ij,6$q. 

Fifth  Division  relieves  Eightieth  in  Meuse  - 
Argonne  area;  Sixth  relieved  by  French  in 
Gerardmer  sector,  Alsace. 

Miss  E.  M.  Vensel,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
signal  operator  at  Gist,  Penn.,  engages  in 
pistol  battle  with  three  men  who  try  to  wreck 
ammunition  train  by  placing  ties  across 
tracks  and  drives  them  off,  saving  the  train. 

OCTORER  13 

On  both  sides  of  the  Meuse  our  troops  today 
broke  up  strong  and  repeated  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  dislodge  them  from  their  recently  won 
positions.  •American  Divisions  continued  to 
participate  in  successful  operations  under 
command  of  the  British  south  of  Le  Cateau  and 
of  the  French  in  Champagne.  At  other  points 
held  by  our  troops  there  is  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  report. 

Germans  abandon  Laon;  French  occupy 
massif  of  St.  Gobain  as  British  enter  suburbs 
of  Douai. 

Secretary  of  War    (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Twenty  Years  *Ago 


Baker  returns  to  America  from  his  second 
tour  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

Summary  of  Allied  newspaper  comment  on 
recent  German  peace  overtures  reveals 
unanimous  purpose  to  continue  war  to  a 
knockout. 

Food  Administrator  Hoover  issues  twelve 
rules  for  restaurants  effective  October  21st; 
among  them  are:  Only  one  kind  of  meat  per 
meal,  sugar  not  to  be  placed  on  tables  or 
counters,  one-half  ounce  of  butter  per  person, 
wheat  flour  substitutes  up  to  25  percent  of 
loaf  of  bread. 

Nearly  one  thousand  lives  lost  as  wide 
areas  of  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
timber  lands  are  burned. 

OCTOBER  14 

This  morning  American  troops  resumed  the 
advance.  North  of  Verdun  they  are  now  op- 
erating against  positions  of  greatest  strategic 
value  and  natural  strength.  Today  we  passed 
beyond  the  towns  of  Cunel  and  Romagne.  We 
have  patrols  in  the  Bnis  de  Bantheville  and  our 
attacking  line  has  penetrated  the  positions  of 
St.  Georges  and  Landres-el-St.  Georges.  About 
750  prisoners  have  been  reported. 

Flu  deaths  in  army  camps  alone  have 
totaled  10,741  since  beginning  of  epidemic, 
health  authorities  disclose. 

Transport  America,  due  to  sail  for  France 
in  few  hours  with  full  complement  of  troops, 
sinks  at  her  New  York  pier;  carelessness 
rather  than  sabotage  believed  responsible. 

OCTOBER  15 

Our  troops  today  continued  their  attacks 
on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse,  encountering 
stubborn  resistance  from  a  reinforced  enemy. 
East  of  the  Meuse  French  and  American 
troops  have  gained  ground.  West  of  the  river  the 
fighting  has  increased  in  violence  and  our 
troops  have  made  substantial  gains,  including 
Hill  299  which  changed  hands  three  times.  W e 
have  broken  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung  at  new 
points,  where  our  men  closed  with  the  enemy  in 
a  series  of  hand-to-hand  encounters  in  which 
they  took  prisoners. 

Thirty-Fifth  Division  relieves  French  east 
of  Meuse;  Eighty-Eighth  assumes  command 
of  Center  Sector,  Alsace. 

Italians  take  Durazzo,  Albania,  site  of 
great  Austrian  naval  base  recently  destroyed 
by  British  and  Italian  forces. 

Quarter  million  Belgians  in  towns  near 
front  lines  are  attempting  to  flee  into  Hol- 
land, fearing  retreating  Germans  will  destroy 
all  food  supplies  they  cannot  take  with  them, 
says  Amsterdam  dispatch. 

OCTOBEB  16 

The  1st  American  Army  continued  its 
attacks  today.  To  the  east  of  the  Meuse  we 
advanced  in  the  Bois  de  la  Grande  Montague 
and  hold  the  summit.  To  the  west  of  the  Meuse 
our  troops  have  advanced  on  and  hold  the  Cote 
de  Chatillon.  They  are  south  of  the  Bois  de 
Loges  and  at  nightfall  were  fighting  in  Cham- 
pigneidles  and  Grandpre.  Along  the  front  of 
the  2d  Army  the  day  was  quiet.  During  the 
night  enemy  raids  were  repulsed. 

Seventy- Eighth  Division  begins  relief  of 
Seventy-Seventh  in  vicinity  of  Grandpre  in 
Meuse-Argonne  area;  Twenty-Eighth  relieves 
Thirty-Seventh  at  Thiaucourt,  St.  Mihiel 
area,  and  latter  moves  to  Flanders;  Ninety- 
First  also  begins  movement  toward  Flanders. 

German  forces  begin  evacuation  of  Belgian 
coast  region;  British  press  toward  Lille. 

Another  attempt  has  been  made  on  the 
life  of  Nicolai  Lenin,  Bolshevik  premier, 
according  to  Leipzig  dispatch. 

Paris  edition  of  Chicago  Tribune  announces 
confirmation  of  reports  that  71  Americans 


{Continued  from  page  59) 

recently  escaped  from  the  German  prison 
camp  at  Villingen,  Baden. 

An  army  of  5,000,000  men — eighty  Di- 
visions in  France  and  eighteen  in  training  at 
home — is  provided  for  in  the  Military 
Deficiency  Bill  of  nearly  six  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  as  reported  to  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

OCTOBER  17 

Severe  fighting  has  continued  on  the  entire 
front  of  the  First  Army.  We  have  broken  up 
counter-attacks  in  the  Bois  de  la  Grande 
Montague  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Champignculles 
and  the  Bois  des  Loges.  Our  troops  have  taken 
and  passed  beyond  Grandpre  arid  have  im- 
proved their  positions  throughout  the  line. 
1,000  additional  prisoners  have  been  taken. 

Twenty- Sixth  Division  relieves  French 
units  near  Bois  D'Haumont;  elements  of 
Ninety- Third  Division  participate  in  occupa- 
tion of  Thur  subsector,  Alsace;  Thirty-First 
and  Thirty-Fourth  Divisions  are  ordered 
skeletonized. 

British  enter  Lille  and  Douai;  British 
naval  forces  enter  Ostend  harbor  as  German 
land  forces  withdraw;  British  and  Americans 
attack  on  nine-mile  front  beyond  Bohain, 
advancing  two  miles. 

Daylight  saving  will  come  to  an  end  Oc- 
tober 27th  despite  War  Industries  Board's 
efforts  to  continue  it  as  a  fuel-saving  measure, 
Washington  announces. 

OCTOBER  18 

West  of  the  Meuse  our  advance  has  con- 
tinued. Our  troops  have  taken  the  village  and 
wood  of  Bantheville  and  have  reached  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Bois  des  Loges.  West  of 
Grandpre  they  have  captured  Talma  Farm 
after  severe  fighting.  East  of  the  Meuse  afresh 
attempt  by  the  enemy  to  drive  us  from  our  new 
positions  in  the  Bois  de  la  Grande  Montague 
was  repulsed.  American  troops  participating  in 
the  British  attack  yesterday  south  of  Le  Cateau 
penetrated  the  enemy's  lines  to  a  depth  of  two 
miles.  They  stormed  the  villages  of  Molain, 
St.  Martin-Riviere  and  L'Arbre  de  Guise  and 
captured  2,500  prisoners. 

Seventy-Ninth  Division  relieves  French  in 
Thillot  subsector,  Lorraine;  Eighth  Division 
moves  from  Camp  Fremont  and  Fort  Sill  to 
Camp  Mills  for  embarkation. 

German  independent  socialists,  demon- 
strating in  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin,  today 
sang  the  "Marseillaise"  and  were  marching 
on  the  imperial  palace  when  dispersed  by 
police,  Amsterdam  learns. 

Reports  to  Public  Health  Service  indicate 
flu  still  on  increase;  it  is  more  virulent  east  of 
the  Mississippi;  Argentine  and  Chile  also 
reported  in  throes  of  epidemic. 

OCTOBER  19 

West  of  the  Meuse  there  has  been  heavy 
infantry  fighting  in  the  Bois  des  Loges.  At 
other  points  on  the  battle  front  north  of  Verdun 
the  day  was  marked  by  heavy  artillery  and 
machine-gun  fire.  In  their  attack  north  of 
Wassigny,  American  troops  operating  with  the 
British  have  reached  the  Sambre-Oise  Canal. 
Yesterday  our  pursuit  squadrons  on  the  front 
of  the  First  Army  were  engaged  in  25  combats 
in  which  17  enemy  machines  were  shot  down. 
Our  bombing  units  dropped  four  and  one-half 
tons  of  bombs  on  Buzancy,  Bayonville  and 
Remonville. 

Elements  of  Fourth  Division  relieved  by 
Sixth  Infantry  Brigade,  Third  Division,  in 
Meuse-Argonne  area;  Polish  First  Division 
relieves  American  Eighty- First  in  St.  Die 
sector,  Lorraine. 

Allied  forces  reach  Dutch  frontier;  Ger- 
mans begin  evacuation  of  Brussels. 


Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  for  $6,000,000,000, 
is  oversubscribed  in  feverish  last-day  sales; 
war  loan  total  now  exceeds  16  billions. 

Autonomy  for  subject  peoples  of  Austria- 
Hungary  no  longer  sufficient,  President  Wilson 
declares  in  reply  to  Dual  Monarchy's  plea  for 
an  armistice;  minorities  must  be  allowed  to 
set  up  independent  states. 

Official  cartons  for  Christmas  gifts  to  the 
A.  E.  F.,  each  carton  9x4x3  inches  in  size, 
are  being  distributed  over  the  nation;  labels 
have  been  sent  to  the  A.  E.  F.  to  be  returned 
by  the  soldiers  to  their  relatives;  filled  and, 
labeled  boxes  must  reach  the  seaboard  by 
November  15th. 

OCTOBEB  20 

West  of  the  Meuse  our  troops  have  continued 
their  pressure  on  the  enemy.  East  of  Banthe- 
ville in  the  course  of  local  fighting  in  the  Bois 
des  Rappes  they  captured  over  100  prisoners. 
On  the  entire  front  north  of  Verdun  there  has 
been  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire. 
Severe  counter-attacks  have  been  thrown  back 
with  heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  During  the 
heavy  fighting  of  the  past  week  north  of  Verdun, 
we  have  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  Western 
Front  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  Ger- 
man Divisions,  which  are  bitterly  contesting 
every  foot  against  our  strong  attack,  in  order  to 
secure  the  retreat  of  the  German  Army,  the 
position  of  which  has  been  compromised  by  the 
attack  from  the  south  and  the  west. 

Eighty-Ninth  Division  relieves  Thirty- 
Second  in  Bois  de  Bantheville,  Meuse- 
Argonne  area;  British  First  Division  relieves 
American  Thirtieth,  in  Somme  area,  latter 
moving  to  Querrieu  area  for  rehabilitation. 

Spain  receives  German  note  saying 
admiralty  has  ordered  submarines  to  return 
immediately  to  their  bases;  on  same  day 
word  is  received  that  steamer  Maria,  which 
had  been  requisitioned  by  Spanish  govern- 
ment, has  been  sunk. 

George  W.  Wickersham,  former  United 
States  Attorney  General,  tells  cheering  New 
York  audience  that  America  should  "send 
Great  Britain,  France  and  our  other  allies  a 
receipted  bill  for  the  debts  they  owe  us." 

Zionist  organization  in  America  begins 
campaign  for  mobilizing  the  resources  of 
Jewry  for  settlement  of  Palestine  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people. 

OCTOBEB  21 

In  the  course  of  stubborn  fighting  north  of 
Verdun  we  have  advanced  our  line  at  several 
points.  This  morning  our  troops  look  Hill  297 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  Bois  des  Rappes, 
capturing  in  this  operation  six  officers,  255 
men  and  a  number  of  machine  guns.  Further 
west  they  have  improved  their  positions  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Bois  de  Bantheville  and 
have  made  progress  northeast  of  St.  Juvin.  East 
of  the  Meuse  the  enemy  violently  bombarded  our 
position  in  the  Bois  des  Caures. 

Thirty-Third  Division  relieved  by  French 
in  Meuse-Argonne  area;  Thirty-Second  enters 
corps  reserve;  Twenty-Seventh  relieved  by 
British  in  Somme  area;  Fourth  is  ordered  to 
join  Second  Army  and  moves  to  Commercy 
area. 

Thirty-First  Division  headquarters  arrives 
in  France. 

Allied  forces  move  forward  on  ninety-mile 
front  from  Dutch  border  to  east  of  St. 
Quentin. 

War  is  the  theme  on  Broadway,  both  in 
legit,  and  movie  houses;  Charlie  Chaplin's 
"Shoulder  Arms"  made  big  hit  on  recent 
opening,  twenty-four  hours  after  Bruce 
Bairnsfather's  "The  Better  'Ole"  reached 
the  stage. 
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OCTOBER  22 

On  the  Verdun  front  we  have  maintained  and 
extended  our  gains  of  the  preceding  days. 
Violent  counter-attacks  on  our  new  positions  on 
Hill  207  and  in  the  Bois  des  Rappes  brought 
the  enemy  only  severe  losses,  our  line  remaining 
everywhere  intact.  Further  east  our  troops  have 
taken  the  Bois  de  Forct,  capturing  75  prisoners. 
Artillery  fire  has  increased  in  intensity  and 
aviation  has  been  more  active  on  both  sides  of  the 
Meuse.  In  the  Woevre  in  the  course  of  a  success- 
ful raid  our  troops  captured  prisoners. 

Ninetieth  Division  relieves  Fifth  in  Meuse- 
Argonne  operation,  latter  moving  to  Mont- 
faucon  for  rehabilitation;  Second  Division 
moves  to  Les  Islettes  in  Argonne  Forest, 
where  it  enters  reserve  of  Fifth  Corps. 

Bodies  of  all  American  dead  will  be  brought 
home  after  war,  according  to  orders  received 
by  army  chaplains,  says  dispatch  from  a 
correspondent  "with  the  American  Army 
northwest  of  Verdun." 

International  athletic  games  modeled  on 
the  Olympics  and  open  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  Allied  nations  will  be  a  feature  of  demobili- 
zation program,  United  War  Work  Campaign 
office  announces. 

While  Major  F.  H.  LaGuardia  is  leading 
American  air  squadrons  against  the  enemy 
forces  in  Italy,  Italian  Socialists  are  making 
a  house-to-house  canvass  of  his  New  York 
Congressional  district  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  Scott  Nearing,  pacifist.  New  York 
press  declares. 

OCTOBER  23 

On  the  battle  front  north  of  Verdun  we  have 
made  progress  at  several  points  in  the  face  of 
determined  resistance.  In  the  course  of  a  local 
attack  in  the  heavily  wooded  and  hilly  country 
east  of  the  Meuse  our  troops  took  the  Bois  Belleu 
and  penetrated  the  enemy's  positions  in  the  Bois 
d'Etrayes  and  in  the  Bois  de  Wavrille,  captur- 
ing over  100  prisoners.  West  of  the  Meuse, 
Bantheville  has  been  completely  occupied  and 
our  line  has  been  established  along  the  ridge 
northwest  of  the  village.  In  the  course  of  bitter 
fighting  north  of  Grand  pre  our  troops  captured 
75  prisoners  and  eight  machine  guns.  Artillery 
fire  has  been  violent  on  the  whole  front,  reaching 
its  greatest  intensity  east  of  the  Meuse  and 
north  of  the  A  ire.  The  day  has  been  marked  by 
increased  aerial  activity  on  both  sides  of  the 
Meuse.  In  the  course  of  many  combats  our  pur- 
suit squadrons  shot  down  is  enemy  airplanes 
and  one  observation  balloon.  Three  of  our  ob- 
servation balloons  were  destroyed  and  six  of  our 
machines  are  missing.  Our  bombing  units 
dropped  five  tons  of  explosives  on  enemy  con- 
centration points. 

President  Wilson,  replying  to  German 
peace  note,  declares  for  an  armistice  "which 
would  .  .  .  make  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Germany  impossible." 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  declares 
in  London  that  in  no  circumstances  is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  safety,  security  and  unity  of 
the  British  Empire  that  Germany's  colonies 
be  returned  to  her. 

Charley  Brickley,  former  Harvard  drop- 
kick  wizard  and  All-American  player,  drops 
four  counters  over  crossbar  as  his  Hoboken 
Embarkation  Camp  eleven  plays  an  informal 
game  at  New  York  with  the  Columbia 
University  team;  no  score  is  kept. 

OCTOBER  24 

On  the  Verdun  front  there  has  been  local 
fighting  throughout  the  day.  In  a  minor  opera- 
tion in  the  region  of  Bantheville  our  troops 
advanced  their  line  500  meters,  reaching  the 
ridge  north  of  the  village  and  capturing  170 
prisoners.  As  a  result  of  yesterday's  successful 
action  east  of  the  Meuse  our  troops  are  now 
established  on  the  high  ground  in  the  Bois 
d'Etrayes.  Artillery  fire  has  continued  severe  on 
the  whole  front,  especially  on  the  Cote  de 
Chatillon  and  the  Bois  des  Caures. 

Thirty-Third  Division  begins  relief  of 
Seventy-Ninth  from  Doncourt-aux-Templiers 


to  Fresnes-en- Woevre;  Eighty-Fifth  Division, 
functioning  as  Fourth  Depot  Division,  is 
redesignated  Regional  Replacement  Depot 
for  the  Second  Army;  Fortieth  Division  is 
designated  a  replacement  unit. 

France's  official  reaction  to  Wilson  note  to 
Germany  is  that  President's  answer  "resolves 
the  whole  thing  into  a  military  question 
which  can  be  decided  by  Foch,  Haig  and 
Pershing." 

Czarina  of  Russia  gave  Germany  informa- 
tion on  which  it  was  able  to  sink  the  cruiser 
Hampshire,  carrying  Lord  Kitchener  to 
Russia,  says  Salvation  Army  official  in  New 
York  address. 

Daily  air-mail  service  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  will  start  in  December,  Post- 
master General  Burleson  announces;  each 
plane  will  have  capacity  of  20,000  letters. 

OCTORER  25 

On  the  Verdun  front  the  battle  has  continued 
with  great  violence  east  of  the  Meuse.  Late 
yesterday  our  troops  enlarged  their  important 
gains  south  of  the  Consenvoye-Damvillers 
road  and  occu pied  com pletely  the  Bois  d'Ormont. 
Today  the  enemy  counter-attacked  repeatedly 
and  with  strong  forces  on  the  front  from  the 
Bois  d'Ormont  to  the  Bois  d'Etrayes.  Although 
supported  by  violent  artillery  and  machine-gun 
fire  his  attacks  were  repulsed  with  extremely 
heavy  losses.  Only  in  the  Bois  Belleu  did  he 
succeed  in  slightly  pushing  back  our  line.  At 
this  point,  after  three  assaults  had  failed  before 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  our  troops,  the  fourth 
attack  forced  us  to  withdraw  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  wood.  Hostile  forces  which  attcm  pled 
to  penetrate  our  positions  northwest  of  the 
Bois  Belleu  were  driven  back  after  a  severe 
struggle  lasting  throughout  the  day.  West  of  the 
Meuse  our  troops  have  advanced  in  the  face  of 
determined  resistance  on  the  slopes  northwest 
of  Grand  pre  and  have  entered  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne. 

French  attack  on  forty-mile  front  along  the 
Aisne;  British  and  French  aid  Italians  in 
advance  on  twenty-mile  front  which  nets 
3000  Austrian  prisoners. 

President  Wilson  appeals  to  country  to 
re-elect  Democrats  to  Congress;  declares 
Republicans  are  pro-war  but  anti-Adminis 
tration;  former  President  Taft  says  Presi- 
dent's appeal  means  he  would  like  to  be 
dictator  of  the  United  States. 

Flu  epidemic  shows  some  signs  of  abate- 
ment, though  it  is  feared  spring  may  bring 
new  outbreak;  greatest  number  of  deaths  per 
thousand  among  sufferers  have  been:  Phila- 
delphia, 158;  Baltimore,  148;  Washington, 
109;  Boston  and  Fall  River,  100  each; 
Buffalo,  76;  Providence,  70;  New  York,  50. 

OCTORER  26 

On  the  Verdun  front  yesterday  evening  the 
enemy  extended  to  the  west  side  of  the  Meuse  his 
efforts  to  wrest  from  our  troops  the  gains  of  the 
preceding  days,  hi  the  region  of  Bantheville. 
after  artillery  preparation  lasting  half  an  hour, 
he  attacked  our  position  between  the  Bois  des 
Rappes  and  the  Bois  de  Bantheville.  After  sharp 
fighting  he  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  our 
line  remaining  everywhere  unchanged.  North  of 
the  Aire  our  troops  have  organized  the  ground 
won  in  yesterday's  local  attack  and  are  now 
established  in  positions  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Bois  de  Bourgogne.  On  both  banks  of  the 
Meuse  artillery  fire  continued  heavy  throughout 
the  night.  The  battle  being  fought  by  our  1st 
Army  north  of  Verdun,  which  today  enters 
upon  its  second  month,  is  continuing  with 
incessant  severity,  frequently  rising  to  a  pitch 
of  extreme  violence.  On  the  entire  front  of  25 
miles  the  enemy  is  opposing  to  our  successful 
attack  a  determined  resistance,  made  necessary 
by  the  great  importance  to  him  of  this  sector 
and  made  possible  only  by  the  constant  rein- 
forcement of  his  hard-pressed  divisions.  Besides 
having  inflicted  on  the  enemy  severe  losses  in 
killed  and  wounded,  we  have  captured  on  this 
front  since  September  26  more  than  20,000 
prisoners;  and  in  the    (Continued  on  page  62) 


DANDRUFF 

Can  Be  A  Handicap  To  You 
Socially  As  Well  As  In  Business 

To  aid  in  checking  this  annoying 
condition  and  relieve  Itching 
Scalp,  use  Glover's  Mange  Medi- 
cine and  systematic  massage. 
Glover's  Treatment  has  a  wonder- 
ful tonic-like  effect;  makes  your 
scalp  glow  all  over  and  leaves  it 
immaculately  clean  and  sweet. 

Also  famous  as  an  aid  in  checking  ex- 
cessive Falling  Hair,  Oiliness  or  Dry- 
ness and  promoting  new  hair  growth 
in  Patchy  Baldness. 
IMPORTANT!  Shampoo  at  home  with 
Glover's  Medicated  Soap.  Cleanses 
and  removes  Mange  Medicine's 
ean  pine  tar  odor. 
Both  are  sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Your  Barber  knows 
the  value  of  Glover's 
Mange  Medicine  Treat- 
ment. Ask  him ! 
FREE  booklet  on  Glover's 
System  for  the  Scalp  and 
Hair.  Write  Glover's, 
Dept.  29.  462  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York. 


GLOVERS  MEDICINE 


Boy.. What  a  Profit!  NEW 


Got  in  quick.  Install  self  attaching  electric 
outlets  in  a  second.  Fits  anywhere;  base- 
boards, walls,  glass,  etc.  No  screws,  nails  or  tools.  Snap 
on  and  collect.  Each  outfit  adds  2  standard  wall  sockets 
to  room.  Buildings,  schools,  homes,  stores,  all  prospects. 
Carry  in  vour  pocket.  Cost  amazingly  low.  Best  of  all  it 
is  BRAND  NEW.  Big  discount  to  AGENTS.  Should  sell 
like  wildfire  Andy  sold  7  dozen  one  day.  Be  the  first  in 
your  locality  to  handle  this  QUICK  PROFIT  item.  Write 
or  wire  for  terms. 

WODDY  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  717,  5659  N.  Ashland,  Chicago 

Bean's  Canoe  Shoe 

Made  of  high  grade  tan  elk  leather  with  double 
oil  tanned  moccasin  sole,  rubber  heel  and  Talon 
Fastener.  Used  for  many  purposes  around  camp 
and  cottage.  Colors,  brown  and  black.  Sizes 
3  to  12.  Widths  D.  EE. 

Write  fcr  New 

Fall  Catalog. 

L.  L.  Bean,  Inc. 

Mfrs.  Hunting 
and  Campin 
Specialties 
249  Main  St. 
Freeport 
Maine 


Rheumatism 


Relieve 
Pain  In  Few 
Minutes 

To  relieve  the  torturing  pain  of  Neuritis,  Rheu- 
matism. Neuralgia  or  Lumbago  in  few  minutes, 
get  NURITO,  the  Doctor's  formula.  No  opiates, 
no  narcotics.  Does  the  work  quickly — must  relieve 
worst  pain  to  your  satisfaction  in  few  minutes  or 
money  back  at  Druggist's.  Don't  suffer.  Get 
trustworthy   NURITO  today  on  this  guarantee. 


WORK 


FOR  THE 


GOVERNMENT 
$1260  to  $2100  Year 


Ex-Service  Men  Get 
Preference 


TO  START 

/ 


8716  Veterans 
appointed  1937 
gov't  year 
Get  ready 
immediately 
Common  education 
with  your 
preference, 
sufficient 
Mail  Coupon 
Today — 
SURE 


FRANKLIN 

'  Dept. 


NSTITUTE 
BI80 

/  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

/   Rush    FREE    list    of    U.  S. 
^  Government  big  pay  dependable 
o  JOBS.   32-page  book  describing 
^.  salaries,    hours,   work.    Tell  me 
.?how  to  qualify  for  one  of  these  jobs, 
cj Tell  about  preference  to  Ex-Service 
#  Men. 


/  Xante  . 
I  Address 
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AMAZING  OFFER  -g  $4 


(UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED] 

Do  you  buy  five  blades  at  a  time  for  25c?  Are 
you  constantly  caught  short  without  a  new 
blade  just  when  you  want  a  fresh,  clean  shave  ? 
Here's  an  opportunity  to  cure  your  blade 
problem  for  the  next  year  ...  no  strings  at- 
tached .  .  .  nothing  else  to  buy  !  Just  pin  a 
dollar  to  this  advertisement  (money  orders, 
checks,  and  stamps  also  accepted)  and  we  will 
send  you  postpaid,  attractively  packaged,  100 
fine,  Swedish  blue  steel,  double  edged  blades 
that  will  fit  both  old  and  new  type  razors. 
Try  five  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
cheerfully  return  your  money.  These  blades 
are  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  This 
offer  void  after  Dec.  1,  1938. 
H.  WEISER,  24  Stone  St.,  New  York  City 


■WANTED — MEN- 


to  cast  Christmas  Goods,  5  and  10c  Novel- 
ties, Toy  Autos,  Ashtrays,  etc.  Can  be  done 
in  any  spare  room,  basement  or  garage  and 
no  experience  necessary.  A  rare  opportunity 
to  devote  spare  or  full  time  to  profitable 
work.  Write  Dept.  9. 

METAL  CAST  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1696  Boston  Road       New  York  City 


Coal-Wood  Ranges, 
Combination  Gas. Coal. 
Wood  Ranges,  Gas 
Stoves,  Coal  -  Wood 
Heaters,  OH  Heaters, 
Furnaces. 


Nearly  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Heaters,  Ranges,  Furnaces  at 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Easy 
Terms.  Write  today  forFREE 
CATALOG.  New  styles,  new 
features,  new  colors.  30  days 
FREE  trial  —  24-hour  ship- 
ments. The  Kalamazoo 
Stove  &  Furnace  Company, 
2066  Rochester  Avenue 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kalamazoo 

•tessi  Direct  to  You ' 


JUST  OUT! 


Amazing  fast 
selling  25tf 
household  necessity.  Saves  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. Sell  3  to  4  each  home.  Make  up  to  $6 
daily.  Free  Sample.  PUR0,  3107  Pine  St., 
Dept.  P-2088,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GET  FREE  SAMPLE 


For21-Years  Gets 
REAL  RELIEF  From 


ASTHMA 

ATTACKS 

What  Mrs.  Bean  said  in  1916 

"I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  Nacor  af- 
ter suffering  for  seventeen  years  from  asthma 
paroxysms.  I  coughed  most  of  the  time  and 
could  not  rest  night  or  day. 

"When  I  begun  taking  Nacor  I  could  hardly  walk 
across  the  room,  but  before  1  had  taken  one  bottle  I 
could  do  most  of  my  housework.  I  recommend  it  to 
all  sufferers."  Mrs.  Marv  Bean.     .  . 

Nashua,  Iowa  (Decembers,  1916). 

and  in  1937 

"Iamnotbothered 
with  asthma  par- 
oxysms, thanks  to 
Nacor.    Mrs.  Mary 
Bean,  Nashua,  la. 
(March  22.  1937). 

New  FREE  BOOK! 

An  amazing  book,  just  published, 
reveals  startling  method  effective  in 
aiding  thousands  of  stubborn  cases. 
St-nd  for  vour  copy  today.  It's  ab- 
solutely Free. 

Twenty  Tears  <^fgo 

(Continued  from  page  6i) 


The  Nacor  Co. ,959-G. State  Life  Bldg., Indianapolis,  Ind. 


course  of  our  advance,  over  150  guns,  nearly 
1,000  trench  mortars  and  several  thousand  ma- 
chine-guns have  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Thirty-Third  Division  assumes  command 
of  Troyon  sector,  Lorraine;  Sixth  moves  to 
Les  Islettes  and  Clermont-en-Argonne  area. 

Headline  in  New  York  Tribune:  "At 
length,  a  good  road  from  Detroit  to  Toledo. 
The  61.4  miles  from  Detroit  City  Hall  to 
Toledo  City  Hall  is  paved,  every  inch  of  it." 

OCTOBER  27 

North  of  Verdun  the  enemy  renewed  without 
success  his  attempts  to  regain  the  ground  lost  in 
recent  fighting.  Yesterday  evening  an  attack 
launched  with  strong  forces  against  our  po- 
sitions between  Bantheville  and  the  Bois  des 
Rappes  broke  down  under  our  artillery  fire 
before  reaching  our  lines.  East  of  the  Meuse 
there  has  been  sharp  fighting  in  the  region  of 
the  Bois  Belleu.  On  the  front  of  the  2d  Army 
there  was  lively  artillery  fighting  in  the  Woevre. 
October  27,  evening:  On  the.V  erdun  front  east  of 
the  Meuse  infantry  and  artillery  fighting  was  in 
progress  throughout  the  day  in  the  region  of  the 
Bois  Belleu.  West  of  the  Meuse  there  has  been 
heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire  south  of 
Aincreville  and  north  of  Aire.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  weather  has  made  possible  active 
aerial  operations  on  the  front  of  the  1st  Army. 
Our  pursuit  squadrons  engaged  the  enemy  in 
many  combats,  in  the  course  of  which  13  enemy 
airplanes  and  five  of  our  machines  were  shot 
down.  Our  bombing  units  dropped  three  and 
one-half  tons  of  explosives  on  Briquenay. 

Fifth  Division  relieves  Third  in  Meuse- 
Argonne  operation. 

French  move  forward  on  fifteen-mile  front 
between  the  Oise  and  Serre,  penetrating  at 
some  points  to  depth  of  five  miles. 

German  government  awaits  armistice 
terms  of  Allies,  Foreign  Minister  Solf  declares 
in  answering  President  Wilson's  note;  says 
Germany's  military  powers  are  now  subject 
to  "a  people's  government;"  Ludendorff 
resigns. 

Coal  famine  danger  for  the  nation  is  past, 
says  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield;  51,000,000 
tons  are  on  hand  for  household  use. 

OCTOBER  28 

Morning:  On  the  Verdun  front  east  of  the 
Meuse  our  troops  yesterday  carried  out  a  suc- 
cessfid  local  attack  against  the  Boise  Belleu. 
As  a  result  of  this  operation,  this  wood,  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  constant  fighting  since 
October  25,  is  entirely  in  our  hands.  Further 
south  lively  combats  are  in  progress  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Bois  d'Ormonl.  Artillery 
fire  has  been  violent  on  the  front  from  Bois  de  la 
Grande  Montague  to  the  Bois  des  Caures.  West 
of  the  Meuse  hostile  elements,  which  attempted 
under  cover  of  heavy  shelling  to  penetrate  our 
positions  north  of  Grandpre,  were  repulsed  by 
our  machine-gun  fire.  In  other  sectors  held  by 
our  troops  the  day  was  quiet.  Evening:  On  the 
Verdun  front  the  day  was  marked  by  heavy 
artillery  fire  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse.  An 
enemy  counter-attack  against  the  Boise  Belleu 
was  repulsed.  In  the  Woevre  our  detachments 
successfully  raided  the  enemy's  lines  and  cap- 
tured prisoners.  In  spite  of  poor  weather  con- 
ditions our  aviators  were  again  active  on  the 
front  of  the  1st  Army  arid  shot  down  three  enemy 
airplanes  and  one  observation  balloon.  All  our 
machines  returned. 

Thirty-Sixth  Division  ordered  to  join  First 
Army;  332d  Infantry,  Eighty-Third  Division, 
participates  in  Vittorio-Veneto  operation  in 
Italy. 

Austria  sends  a  separate  note  to  President 
Wilson  accepting  his  principle  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  and  asking  for  an  immediate 
armistice  "without  awaiting  the  result  of 
other  negotiations." 


Influenza  epidemic  is  definitely  on  the 
wane,  reports  indicate;  15,000  soldiers  and 
35,000  civilians  have  died  from  the  disease. 

OCTOBER  29 

Morning:  Artillery  a'd  machine-gun  fire 
continued  heavy  during  the  night  on  the  front 
of  the  1st  Army  north  of  Verdun,  reaching  par- 
ticular intensity  in  the  region  of  the  Bois  Belleu 
and  the  Bois  d'Ormont.  From  the  remainder  of 
the  front  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to  re- 
port. Evening:  On  the  Verdun  front  there  has 
been  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire  today 
west  of  the  Meuse,  especially  in  the  region  north 
°f  St.  Juvin.  With  more  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions there  has  been  increased  aerial  activity 
on  the  front  of  the  1st  Army  throughout  the  day. 
Our  pursuit  squadrons  engaged  the  enemy  in 
numerous  combats,  in  the  course  of  which  18 
enemy  airplanes  were  shot  down.  Five  of  our 
machines  did  not  return.  Our  aviators  also 
carried  out  important  reconnaissance  and 
photographic  missions. 

First  Division  passes  to  reserve  of  Fifth 
Corps  and  moves  to  vicinity  of  Cierges  and 
thence  into  Bois  de  Romagne,  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  front. 

Versailles  Conference  of  Allied  Premiers 
(at  which  Colonel  E.  M.  House  is  American 
representative)  has  agreed  that  armistice 
terms  must  include  surrender  of  German 
fleet,  with  submarines,  and  occupation  by 
Allies  of  all  fortified  towns  on  the  Rhine, 
Paris  dispatch  discloses. 

Republicans  battling  for  Congressional 
seats  charge  that  of  49  Federal  explosive 
inspectors  appointed  all  are  Democrats,  and 
that  45  of  these  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
explosives. 

OCTOBEB  30 

Morning:  North  of  Verdun  our  troops  have 
occupied  Aincreville,  and  have  established  their 
lines  just  north  of  the  village.  Lively  artillery  . 
fighting  occurred  during  the  night  at  various 
points  along  the  front.  In  the  Woevre  our  patrols 
successfidly  engaged  hostile  detachments  and 
captured  prisoners.  Evening:  On  the  Verdun 
front  the  day  was  marked  by  heavy  artillery 
fire  east  of  the  Meuse.  An  enemy  raid  on  our  ■ 
lines  east  of  Beaumont  was  repulsed.  In  the 
Woevre  our  patrols  were  again  active  and 
brought  in  prisoners.  Our  pursuit  squadrons 
operating  on  the  front  of  the  1st  Army  shot  dowi 
21  enemy  airplanes  and  two  observation  bal- 
loons. Two  of  our  machines  are  missing. 

Seventy-Ninth  Division  relieves  Twenty- 
Ninth  in  Meuse- Argonne  operation;  Ninety- 
First  relieves  French  near  Waereghem,  Bel- 
gium, and  participates  in  Ypres-Lys  opera- 
tion. 

Cleveland  Poles  wire  President  Wilson 
asking  that  one  of  the  terms  of  the  German 
surrender  provide  for  immediate  freeing  of 
General  Joseph  Pilsudski,  arrested  in  1917 
for  having  prevented  a  compromise  between 
Polish  nationalists  and  the  Central  PWers. 

First  call  for  serving  of  drafted  men  in 
United  States  Navy  is  received  at  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  the  Navy  needs  450  specialists — boat- 
builders,  boilermakers,  coppersmiths,  cooks 
and  stewards. 

Miss  Julia  Stimson  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  appointed  Chief  Nurse  of  the 
A.  E.  F. 

Roger  N.  Baldwin,  director  of  the  Civil 
Liberty  Bureau,  is  sentenced  to  a  year  in 
Federal  penitentiary  in  New  York  for  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  a  physical  examination 
after  he  had  registered  for  the  draft. 

OCTOBEB  31 

Morning:  On  the  Verdun  front  there  was 
heavy  artillerv  and  machine-gun  fire  during  lie 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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NAPOLEON  HILL 


Do  You  Want  to  Earn  More  Money?  Read  This 
Book  for  5  Days.  See  Right  in  Its  Pages  The 
Direct  Help  It  Brings  You — The  Same  Help  It 
Has  Already  Brought  to  60,000  Others.  If  You 
Then  Are  Not  Absolutely  Convinced  This  Is 
What  You  Need — Simply  Return  the  Book  to  Me 
Without   Further  Obligation. 


1 


A  Message  from 
NAPOLEON 


HILL 


DO  YOU  have  the  cash  to  enjoy  the  real  things 
of  life — a  home  you're  proud  of,  worthwhile 
luxuries,  well-earned  pleasures?  Or  do  you 
have  to  struggle  along,  barely  existing — stuck  in 
small-pay  drudgery  that  gives  you  nothing  but  three 
lean  meals  and  a  roof  over  your  head? 

Let  me  tell  you,  those  old  mottoes  of  "Work 
Hard"  and  "Strive  and  Succeed"  are  the  bunk — - 
and  you  know  it!  You've  seen  men  work  their  heads 
off  and  get  nowhere.  You've  seen  men — with  brains 
— get  one  raw  deal  after  another. 

Why?  Simply  because  they  didn't  know  the 
FORMULA  for  success.  And  there  IS  one — just  as 
sure  as  there's  a  successful  recipe  for  baking  a 
cake!  /  know  the  secret  of  making  money.  I  spent 
twenty-five  years  of  my  life  getting  it — from  men 
who  have  made  millions!  Now  I'm  ready  to  show  it 
to  YOU ! 

I'm  not  interested  in 
what  you're  doing  now, 
or  where  you  live.  I 
don't  care  how  much  or 
little  you're  making.  I 
say:  "I  CAN  HELP 
INCREASE  YOUR  IN- 
COME—A LOT1:1 

Perhaps  you're  say- 
ing: "Who  is  this  Na- 
poleon   Hill  anyway?" 

You  have  a  right  to 
challenge  any  man  who 
makes  that  sort  of 
claim.  You've  got  a 
right  to  know  my 
story ! 

Here  it  is:  Nearly  25 
years  ago  I  determined 
to  find  out  why  some 
men  could  make  so 
much  money  —  while 
others  lacked  even  the 
necessities  of  life.  That 
became  my  life's  work. 
And  I  actually  dis- 


What  These 
13  Steps  to  Riches 
Will  Do  for  You 

Describe  the  in- 
side  secret  of 
Font's  stupendous 
achievements* 

Give  you  the 
**gu/s"  to  demand 
more  of  life  and 
get  it. 

Show  you  how  to 
convert  ideas  into 
cash. 

Show  you  how 
to  sell  your  serv- 
ices  for  more  than 
you  ever  got  be* 
fore. 

Show  you  how 
to  master  the  6 
basic  fears. 

Explain  the  5 
major  methods  by 
which  sex  energy 
may  be  used  to 
improve  personal- 
ity. 

Explain  the  5 
steps  to  complete 
self-confidence. 

Tell  how  to  in- 
duce others  to  co- 
operate with  you  in 
business  and  social 
relationships. 


covered  the  whole  amazing  truth1 

I  got  close  to  500  of  America's  richest  men.  Most 
of  them  had  been  poor  to  start.  I  learned  their 
methods. 

The  first  was  Andrew  Carnegie.  I  spent  days 
with  him.  I  learned  how  he  built  up  his  great  steel 
empire,  discovered  the  secret  of  his  power  over 
men. 

"Go  see  this  man  Henry  Ford,"  Carnegie  then 
said.  "Study  him.  You  will  learn  how  a  man  can 
start  at  scratch,  without  money  or  college  educa- 
tion, and  become  wealthy.  Ford  will  someday 
dominate  the  automobile  industry." 

I  went  to  see  Ford.  Got  to  know  him  well.  He 
personally  delivered  my  first  automobile,  showed 
me  how  to  run  it.  I  made  my  first  analysis  of  him 
— and  have  made  one  yearly  since  for  over  20 
years! 

From  Carnegie  and  Ford,  I  went  straight  to 
such  men  as  Wrigley,  Schwab,  Woolworth,  East- 
man, Gillette,  Rockefeller,  Morgan.  I  found  out 
why  they  had  become  wealthy  and  famous,  while 
men  they  once  worked  with  were  still  rutted  in 
"sucker"  jobs.  AND  I  DISCOVERED  EVERY 
ONE  OF  THEM  USED  THE  FORMULA  FOR 
SUCCESS! 

That  formula  is  complete,  clear,  ready  for  use 
in  my  new  book-THINK  AND  GROW  RICH! 
— the  condensed  result  of  all  my  years  of  re- 
search. Here  are  the  secrets  that  have  raised 
America's  biggest  men  from  underdogs  to  the 
top  of  the  pile— 13  PRACTICAL.  PROVEN  ways 
for  ANY  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  grow  rich! 

T  don't  bore  you  with  mental  tricks,  memory 
tests  or  absurd  mottoes.   I  threw  those  notions 
into   the    waste   basket    years   ago.   Instead,  I 
show  you  clearly,  definitely  the  13  specific  steps  to 
riches — and  how  YOU  can  easily  start  taking 
them  the  moment  you  begin  reading  this  book! 
The    SAME   steps    by   which    other    men  and 
women— WHO   HAD  NO   MORE  TO  START 
WITH  THAN  YOU  HAVE  AT  THIS  VERY 
MOMENT — have  made  thousands  and  millions 
for  themselves.  Now  put  these  identical  secrets 
to  work  for  YOU! 
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SEND  NO  MONEY 

So  confident  are  we,  Mr.  Hill's  publishers,  that  his 
discoveries  CAN  do  exactly  what  he  states  above — that  we 
offer  to  send  you  his  book  with  a  specific  GUARANTEE 
that  it  MUST  prove  its  case!  The  partial  list  of  contents 
tells  but  a  fraction  of  the  things  it  can  DO  for  you.  But  if 
for  any  reason  whatever  it  does  not  more  than  live  up  to 
every  claim,  it  COSTS  YOU  NOTH1N.;.  Send  no  money 
with  this  coupon,  unless  you  want  to.  When  the  book  reaches 
you.  deposit  with  postman  only  $2  plus  few  cents  postage. 
Then,  unless  within  5  days  you  agree  that  YOUR  KEY'  TO 
RICHES  IS  DEFINITELY  IN  THIS  VOLUME — return  it 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  Mail  coupon — with  or 
without  money — NOW.  The  Ralston  Society,  Dept.  A.L.  10, 
Meriden,  Conn. 


THE  RALSTON  SOCIETY 
Dept.  A.L.  10,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Send  me  "THINK  AND  GROW  RICH!"  I  will  pay  postman 
only  $2  plus  few  cents  government  postage.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  if  5  days'  reading  of  this  book  does  not  convince  me 
that  it  will  definitely  increase  my  earnings,  I  will  return  the 
book  to  you,  and  you  will  refund  my  $2  at  once. 


Name 


Address 


City   State  

□  Check  here  if  enclosing  $2  WITH  this  coupon.  In  that  case  we 

pay  postage — you  save.  The  same  5-day  money-back  privilege 

applies,  of  course. 


OCTOBER,  1938 
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GIRLS  AND  BOYS? 


SEND  NO  MONEY  I 


GIVEN 


SEND 
NO  MONEY  I 

GIRLS'  AND  BOYS'  Send  Name  and  Address 

MICKEY  MOUSE  WRIST  WATCH! 

with  Chrome  Finish  Case  and  metal  bracelet  as  shown.  Or 
Big  Cash  Commission  --YOURS  for  Simply  Giving  Away 
FREE  Big  Colored  Pictures  with  our  Well  Known  WHITE 
CLOVERINE  SALVE  used  for  burns,  chaps,  sores,  etc 
easily  sold  to  friends  at  25c  a  box  (with  picture  FREE)  and 

remitting  per  catalog  SPECIAL—  Ch  ire  of  41)  Rifts  for  returning  ot.iy 
$3.    Our  42nd  ve-r.    B-  fir»t.    Write  rodnv  for  Salve. 

WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  INC.         DEPT.  100-K        TYRONE.  PA. 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
iri  QO  days  at  Home 


lalariea  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  fascinating  pro- 

fession  of  Sweden  Massape  run  as  hitrh  as  $40  to 
£70  per  week  but  many  prefer  to  open  their  own  of- 
fices. Large  incomes  from  Doctors,  hospitals,  sani- 
tariums and  private  patients  come  to  those  who 
qualify  through  our  training.  Reducing 
alone  offers  rich  rewards  for  specialists. 


Wr 


Charts 


booklet— They're  FREE. 
THE  College  of  Swedish  Massage 
1601  Warren  Blvd..  Dept.  775.  Chicago 

Succettor  to  Sat\onai  College  of  Al attune) 


ASTHMA? 

"If  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  gasping  and  strug- 
gling for  breath — tired  of  sitting  up  night  after 
night  losing  much  needed  rest  and  sleep,  write 
me  at  once  for  a  FREE  trial  of  the  medicine  that 
gave  me  relief.  I  suffered  agony  for  nearly  six  years. 
Now  I  have  no  more  spells  of  choking,  gasping  and 
wheezing  and  sleep  sound  all  night  long.  Write 
today  for  a  FREE  trial.  Your  name  and  address  on 
a  post  card  will  bring  it  by  return  mail."  O.  W. 
Dean,  President.  Free  lireath  Products  Company, 
Dept.  1600-A,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


OF  THE 
SKIN 


PSORIASIS 


The  symptoms  of  this  skin  disease  are  swell- 
ing and  reddish,  dry,  flat  papules  or  patches. 
Covered  with  silvery  scales  or  crusts.  Send 
I0p  for  sample  of  Dermatin  No.  1  &  2, 
•nd  see  why  psoriasis  sufferers  "rave" 
■bout  this  discovery.  Valley  Laboratories, 
Spring  Valley,  New  York.  Department  105 


The   American  Legion 
National  Headquarters 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Financial  Statement 
July  31,  1938 

Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  8  482,952.36 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable.   41.933.94 

Inventories   97.867.S9 

Invested  funds   1,724,520.87 

Permanent  investments: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  .  199,544.02 
Office  building,  Washington,  D.  C  less 

depreciation   125,597.62 

Furniture,   fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation   32,078.90 

Deferred  charges   21,824.45 


82,726.319.75 


Liabilities,  Deferred  Revenue  and  Net  W'orth 

Current  liabilities  8  58.104.18 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   28,633.29 

Deferred  revenue   305,720.59 

Permanent  trust: 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust   199.544.02 

Net  Worth- 
Restricted  capital  81,714,366.06 

Unrestricted  capital   419,951.61  2,134,317.67 


Twenty  Tears  <iAgo 

(Continued  from  page  62) 


night  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse.  North  of 
Grandpre  our  troops  advanced  their  lines  a>id 
occupied  the  Bellejoyeuse  Farm.  Yesterday  our 
bmibing  units  attached  to  the  1st  and  2d  Armies 
carried  out  a  number  of  successful  raids,  drop- 
ping six  tons  of  explosives  on  Barricourt,  Bay- 
onville  and  Longuyon.  Evening:  North  of  Ver- 
dun our  troops  drove  the  enemy  from  the  village 
of  Brieuiles  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
Artillery  fighting  continued  lively  on  the  whoh 
front  throughout  the  day,  reaching  particular 
intensity  between  Aincreville  and  the  Bois  de 
Bantheville.  Last  night  French  bombing  units 
attached  to  the  1st  Army  successfully  raided 
Mezieres  and  Poix-Tcrron  and  dropped  nearly 
12  tons  of  explosives  on  the  important  railways 
in  that  region.  This  morning  our  aviators 
dropped  three  tons  of  bombs  on  the  roads  and 


dumps  in  the  vicinity  of  Tailly,  Barricourt  and 
V illers-devanl-Dun ,  and  machine-gunned  ene- 
my troops  and  convoys.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
seven  enemy  airplanes  were  shot  down.  All  our 
machines  returned. 

Second  Division  relieves  Forty- Second 
near  Landres-et-St.  Georges,  Meuse-Argonne 
operation;  Eighty-Second  Division  relieved 
by  Seventy-Seventh  and  Eightieth;  Thirty- 
Seventh  relieves  French  along  Courtrai- 
Ghent  railroad  and  participates  in  Ypres- 
Lys  operation. 

Turkey  surrenders  to  the  Allies,  armistice 
being  signed  at  Mudros,  on  the  island  of 
Lemnos. 

Troops  transported  during  month,  180,326; 
total  to  date,  2,049,210;  troops  returned, 
3,742. 


Tiding  the  'Plush 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


82,726.319.75 


sailed  from  Brest,  France,  with  the  fol- 
lowing troops  on  board:  313th  Machine 
Gun  Battalion  and  318th  Infantry  of  the 
80th  Division,  and  Casual  Company  No. 
1  and  Brest  Special  Casual  Company — a 
total  of  1354  men. 

"Commanding  the  New  Jersey  was 
Captain  W.  R.  Gherardi,  with  Com- 
mander Shipp  as  Executive  Officer,  and 
Major  Heidkoper,  Commander  of  troops. 

"On  May  26th,  we  arrived  at  Ponta 
Delgada,  Azores,  and  anchored  in  the 
outer  harbor  not  far  from  the  Navy  sea- 
plane NC-4  which  had  just  made  its 
world  famous  flight  across  the  Atlantic. 
We  pulled  into  the  inner  harbor  just  as 
the  NC-4  took  off  and  our  position  gave 
us  grandstand  seats  as  she  circled  several 
times  and  finally  got  away. 

"In  the  radio  shack  we  received  this 
message:  'We  seem  to  be  on  our  way. 
Many  thanks  for  your  hospitality.  Ad- 
miral Jackson.'  Then,  on  the  same  eve- 
ning: 'Arrived  safe  Lisbon.' 

"Our  crew  on  the  New  Jersey  had  no 
shore  leave,  although  we  were  in  Ponta 
Delgada  till  the  28th,  coaling  ship.  Our 
Portuguese  friends  brought  their  coal 
over  on  20-ton  lighters,  on  which  they 
had  also  stowed  some  of  their  high-pow- 
ered cognac.  A  detail  went  over  the  side 
but  before  long  they  were  heaving  coal 
at  the  small  boats  plying  from  shore  to 
ship.  A  search  was  made  but  no  cognac 
was  found.  New  guards  were  posted  and 
a  detail  of  soldiers  took  over  the  job  of 
coaling. 

"Coal  bags  started  moving  again,  but 
it  was  soon  apparent  something  was 
screwy.  These  fellows  decided  to  go  swim- 
ming and  one  of  the  boys  swam  over  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  Shawmut,  boarded  her  and 
thumbed  his  nose  at  his  buddies  on  the 
coal  barge.  This  time  the  lighters  were 
given  a  thorough  'dry  cleaning.' 

"We  finished  our  coaling,  shoved  off 
and  arrived  at  Boston,  June  7th." 


IN  THE  form  of  a  Fourth  of  July  greet- 
ing, we  received  the  snapshot  print  of 
Fort  Ehrenbreitstein,  above  the  Rhine 
opposite  Coblenz,  which  we  are  rather 
late  in  passing  on  to  the  Then  and  Now 
Gang.  It  came  from  George  W.  B. 
(Jimmy)  Britt,  an  alumnus  of  the  staff  of 
The  Stars  and  Stripes,  now  residing  at  62 
Glenville  Avenue,  Allston,  Massachu- 
setts, with  this  message: 

"Greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  rous- 
ing Fourth  from  an  old  buddy. 

"Apropos  of  celebrations  I  am  enclos- 
ing two  snapshots  taken  at  Fort  Ehren- 
breitstein on  July  4,  1010,  sent  in  by  my 
good  friend  Thomas  J.  Dwyer,  who  is 
bookkeeper  for  the  big  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston.  Mr.  Dwyer 
is  an  ardent  Legionnaire,  former  Vice- 
Commander  of  Michael  J.  Perkins  Post 
and  now  affiliated  with  Joyce  Kilmer 
Post  of  Boston. 

"Commending  your  recent  editorial 
on  'Certain  Fourths  of  July,'  Sergeant 
Dwyer  would  like  to  know  if  any  member 
of  the  Ehrenbreitstein  garrison  remem- 
bers the  celebration  at  that  historic  Fort. 
I  realize  the  night  picture  does  not  show 
much  detail  save  the  bursting  flares  sent 
up  to  celebrate  fittingly  American  sol- 
diers' first  Fourth  on  German  soil,  but  I 
hope  it  may  be  possible  to  reproduce  the 
other." 

Comrade  Britt  was  right — the  fire- 
works picture  wasn't  so  hot,  so  we  show 
the  other,  which  is  an  unusual  shot  of 
Fort  Ehrenbreitstein.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Moselle  River  side  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I  Denkmal  which  is  located  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 
No  occupier  of  Germany  who  visited 
Coblenz  will  forget  the  two  first  duties 
of  American  soldiers  upon  reaching  the 
Rhine  for  the  first  time.  The  second  one 
was  to  crawl  up  on  the  base  of  the  huge 
equestrian  statue  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I. 
Usually  he  heard — probably  not  for  the 
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An  unusual  snapshot  of  Fort  Ehrenbreitstein  above  the  Rhine  oppo- 
site Coblenz.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moselle  River  side  of  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I  memorial,  at  the  juncture  of  those  two  German  rivers 


first  time — the  anecdote  about  the  Ameri- 
can doughboy,  among  the  first  to  reach 
the  Rhine,  who  looked  up  at  the  statue 
and  said,  "You  certainly  played  hell 
when  you  raised  your  boy  to  be  a  soldier!" 

FROM  Legionnaire  R.  D.  Hinkson, 
Department  Clerk  at  Headquarters 
of  the  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Fire 
Department,  we  hear  about  another  small 
and  exclusive  group  that  hadn't  been  re- 
ported to  us  before — the  Pay  and  Supply 
Force,  U.  S.  N.,  that  was  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Brest,  France.  In  his 
letter  to  us,  Hinkson  reminds  us  that  al- 
though some  of  the  smaller  veterans' 
groups  are  probably  unable  to  stage  re- 
unions "in  person,"  there  is  a.  fine  way  of 
keeping  contact  with  the  old  comrades  of 
war  days.  He  reminds  us  also  that — and 
we  like  this  part  of  his  letter — there  were 
as  many  or  more  officers  in  service  who 
were  real  guys  than  there  were  fellows  cf 
the  sort  you  hear  veterans  bellyache 
about  even  this  long  a  time  after  the  war. 
Here  is  Hinkson's  yarn: 

"Many  months  ago  you  had  a  story 
in  your  columns  of  the  Monthly  about  a 
personnel  detachment — the  'paper-work 
gang' — in  one  of  our  home  camps  during 
the  war.  It  reminded  me  that  I  was  one 
of  a  gang  of  rough-necks  responsible  for 
the  paper  work  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
Station,  au  Brest,  Finistere,  in  la  Belle 
France. 

"This  group  was  known  as  the  'Ed- 
rington-McGrath  Rough-necks,'  because 
its  heads  were  Lieutenant  Thomas  C. 
Edrington,  S.  C,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Harrison  W.  McGrath,  same  rank, 
same  Navy,  two  as  hard-boiled  sea-dogs 
as  ever  dropped  a  mudhook  anywhere 
this  side  of  Hell.  Lieutenant  Edrington, 
known  among  us  as  'Old  Tom,'  hailed 
originally  from  Mississippi  and  was  well 
known  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming  as  he 
helped  put  her  in  commission.  McGrath, 
Mac  to  the  gang,  came  from  Ohio  and 


had  served  on  the  good  shrp  Louzy 
Anna — otherwise  the  U.  S.  S.  Louisiana. 

"Those  two  officers  were  the  squarest 
shooting  men  that  ever  donned  a  uniform 
and  while  far  from  being  angels,  they 
certainly  knew  how  to  win  the  respect  of 
their  men  and  hold  it,  especially  under 
the  conditions  that  existed  in  that  mud- 
hole  outside  the  city  of  Brest.  Though 
at  times  they  swore  at  us,  we  in  turn 
swore  by  them.  Our  group  handled  all 
paper  work,  payrolls,  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies and  general  storekeeping  work  for 
the  Air  Station,  which  was  next  door  to 
the  French  Naval  Captive  Balloon  Sta- 
tion. Our  station  handled  seaplanes  ex- 
clusively and  at  the  end  of  the  war  acted 
as  a  temporary  Receiving  Ship  until  the 
station  was  sold  to  the  French — or 
should  I  say  given  to  them,  considering 
what  they  paid  for  it. 

"Four  of  us  ex-C.  P.  O.'s,  Chief  Yeo- 
man John  G.  Winter  of  Goldens  Bridge, 
New  York,  William  R.  Lee  of  Leed?, 
Alabama,  Frank  Crogan  of  Schenectady, 
New  York,  and  I,  have  carried  on  a  circle 
letter  ever  since  our  discharge  from  ser- 
vice, so  that  now  it  is  quite  an  institu- 
tion. The  letters  finally  wind  up  in 
Alabama  with  Lee,  and  I  understand  the 
complete  round  is  then  sent  to  ex-Pay- 
master McGrath,  who  is  now  a  lieuten- 
ant commander,  Supply  Corps,  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth, 
Virginia.  This  circle  letter  idea  is  a  good 
one  when  the  gang  cannot  actually  get 
together.  I  wish  we  might  add  more  of  the 
old  crew  to  our  circle  of  letter-writers." 

"T  THINK  it  would  be  a  splendid  idea," 
-L  suggests  Ben  Cook  of  Carl  Vogel 
Post  in  Lake  Worth,  Florida,  "to  hear  of 
some  of  the  experiences  of  members  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Salvation  Army, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Red  Cross  and 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  welfare  units  that 
served  overseas  during  the  war.  I  saw 
some  members  of  {Continued  on  page  66) 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  Most  people 
pass  about  3  pints  a  day  or  about  3  pounds  of  waste. 

Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and 
burning  shows  there  may  be  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

An  excess  of  acids  or  poisons  in  your  blood,  when 
due  to  functional  kidney  disorders,  may  be  the  cause 
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give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  sullcr  with  attacks  of  Asthma  SO  ter- 
rible you  Choke  and  gasp  for  breath,  if 
restful  sleep  is  impossible  because  of  the 
struggle  tn  breath,  if  you  feel  the  disease 
is  slowly  wearing  your  life  away,  don't  fail 
to  send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Co. 
for  a  free  trial  of  a  remarkable  method.  No 
matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
any  faith  in  any  remedy  under  the  Sun, 
send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suffered 
for  a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you  could 
learn  of  without  relief:  even  if  you  are  ut- 
terly discouraged,  do  not  abandon  hope  but 
send  today  for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Address 

Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  1!)D,  Frontier  Bldgr. 
402  Niagara  st.  Iiufi'alo,  \.  V. 
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Nervous,  Weak, 
Ankles  Swollen? 

Much  nervousness  is  caused  by  an  excess  of 
acids  and  poisons  due  to  functional  Kidney  and 
Bladder  disorders  which  may  also  cause  Getting 
Up  Nights.  Burning  Passages.  Swollen  Joints, 
Backache,  Circles  Under  Eyes,  Excess  Acidity.  Leg 
Pains  and  Dizziness.  Help  your  kidneys  purify 
your  blood  with  Cystex.  Usually  the  very  first 
dose  starts  helping  your  kidneys  clean  out  excess 
acids  and  this  soon  may  make  you  feel  like  new. 
Under  the  money-back  guarantee  Cystex  must 
satisfy  completely  or  cost  nothing.  Get  Cystex 
(siss-tex)  today.  It  costs  only  3c  a  dose  at  drug- 
gists and  the  guarantee  protects  you. 
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••STOPPED  IN  A  HURRY  BY  ODD- 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  externally 
caused  skin  afflictions?  For  quick  and  happy  relief, 
use  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.D.D.  PRESCRIP- 
TION. Greaseless  and  stainless.  Soothes  the  irrita- 
tion and  swiftly  stops  the  most  intense  itching.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 
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Every  pair  hand  tailored  to  your  measure. 
Our  match  Bent  FREE  for  your  0.  K.  before 
pants  are  made.  Fit  guaranteed.  Send  piece 
of  cloth  or  vest  today. 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  PANTS  COMPANY 
209  S.  State  St,      Dept.  707  Chicago 
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the  Salvation  Army  right  up  in  the  lines. 
Their  experiences,  if  told,  would  be  as 
interesting  as  those  of  fighters. 

"It  would  please  me  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Red  Cross  unit 
that  was  stationed  at  Red  Cross  Hospital 
No.  6.  right  outside  of  Paris.  I  was  fortu- 
nate to  be  taken  all  the  way  back  there 
after  being  wounded  in  action.  I  distinctly 
remember  two  swell  nurses — a  Miss 
Miller  and  a  Miss  Ritchie.  I  think  it  was 
Miss  Ritchie  who  loaned  me  some  francs 
to  go  into  Paris  on  my  first  convalescent 
pass. 

"The  hospital  was  in  a  building  used 
formerly  as  a  dancing  school  by  Irene 
Castle,  the  great  American  dancer.  The 
rooms  on  the  lower  floors  used  as  wards 
were  elaborate,  great  mirrors  running 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  I  wonder  if 
others  of  the  patients  got  as  tired  of  look- 
ing at  themselves  as  I  did.  The  mirrors, 
all  around  the  room,  had  been  used  by 
the  dancing  pupils  to  watch  themselves 
perform. 

"I  arrived  at  No.  6  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  last  air  raid  on  Paris.  As  I  re- 
member, it  happened  on  a  Sunday  night. 
Quite  a  sight — lying  in  bed  at  night 
gazing  out  over  the  Seine  River  and  up 
into  the  clouds  where  what  appeared  to 
be  a  million  searchlights  were  crossing 
and  intercrossing  each  other,  trying  to 
locate  Jerry.  One  of  the  nurses  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  to  be  moved  to  the  shelter 
downstairs,  but  I  told  her  I'd  rather  stay 
and  watch  the  show.  As  I  recall,  Jerry 
dropped  one  on  a  building  across  the 
river.  I  saw  the  place  struck  and  was  told 
afterward  it  was  a  hospital,  too. 

"One  other  air  raid  stands  out  in  my 
memory — the  first  that  greeted  us  upon 
our  arrival  in  France.  I  was  with  Com- 
pany E,  i nth  Infantry,  28th  Division, 
and  we  had  just  crossed  the  Channel 
from  Dover  and  landed  in  Calais.  Barely 
settled  in  a  so-called  'rest  camp,'  along- 
side of  a  Chinese  labor  battalion,  when 
over  Jerry  came  and  dropped  a  few  on 
us  and  the  Chinks.  The  planes  soon  left, 
but  the  Chinks  raised  an  awful  fuss  all 
night  long,  but  evidently  were  recovered 
ne<t  day,  as  they  tried  to  sell  us  souvenir 
postcards  through  the  barbed  wire  fence 
that  kept  them  in  camp. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  surely  would  like  to  hear 
from  veterans  of  that  Red  Cross  outfit, 
also  any  patients  who  happened  to  be  in 
No.  6  between  September  sixth  and  the 
middle  of  December.  I  remember  that 
some  of  the  5th  and  6th  Marines  who  had 
gone  through  the  mill  at  Belleau  Woods, 
were  there." 

Our  friends  of  the  welfare  organizations 
who  did  so  much  for  our  comfort  during 
the  war  period  have  been  represented  in 
these  columns  more  than  once.  We  recall 
particularly  stories  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
leave  area  work,  the  activities  of  a  K.  C. 


secretary,  and  more  than  one  mention  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  We  will  be  glad  to 
consider  more  such  contributions,  es- 
pecially those  accompanied  by  service 
pictures  that  have  some  action  in  them. 

HOW  about  a  little  trip  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  former  German  Empire 
instead  of  spending  most  of  our  time  on 
the  Western  Front?  There,  between 
Prussia  and  Russia,  is  a  strip  of  Europe 
that  produced  as  a  result  of  the  World 
War  the  new  nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Several  months  ago  we  received  a  letter 
from  a  resident  of  Tartu,  Estonia,  a  man 
who  served  the  republic  which  was 
created  in  February,  19 18.  Our  corres- 
pondent, Edgar  S.  Meos,  expressed  his 
interest  in  the  Legion  Magazine  and 
wanted  to  subscribe.  He  explained  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Secret  National 
Guard  of  Estonia  during  1918  when  the 
Germans  occupied  Estonia,  and  served 
through  1918-1920  in  its  War  for  Inde- 
pendence as  a  sergeant  of  a  machine- 
gun  outfit  in  which  he  volunteered  while 
still  a  student  in  H.  Treffner  College. 
Now,  Mr.  Meos  tells  us,  he  is  a  journal- 
ist, author  and  historian  and  is  compiling 
a  book  which  will  bear  the  title,  "War  in 
the  Air,  1914-1918." 

With  his  letter,  Mr.  Meos  sent  this 
story  which  we  think  you'll  enjoy: 

"This  was  in  the  glorious  days  of  A.  E. 
F.  on  Western  Front,  in  September,  1918, 
and  during  the  occupation  of  German  8th 
Army  of  General-of-Infantry  von  Kathen 
in  my  country,  Estonia.  On  these  days 
the  German  papers  announced  that  the 
famous  American  Rainbow  Division  was 
annihilated  by  German  troops  on  Western 
Front.  Following  is  copy  of  an  extract 
from  German  newspaper,  Rigasche  Zei- 
tung,  of  Friday,  September  6,  1918.  I 
thought  the  former  members  of  Rainbow 
Division  might  be  interested  in  this  Ger- 
man lie  (it  now  appears  for  propaganda 
purposes). 

[The  Company  Clerk  offers  this  rather 
rough  translation  of  the  item]: 

"  '2  September. — London  during  the 
past  week  was  so  flooded  with  wounded 
that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  emer- 
gency hospitals  all  around  the  big  railway 
stations,  to  accommodate  the  arrivals 
until  further  transportation  cculd  be 
arranged.  Many  seriously  wounded  were 
among  these  men.  .  .  . 

"  'Among  them  are  very  many 
wounded  Americans  ....  the  remainder 
of  the  famed  American  Rainbow  Division 
which  under  Mangin  and  later  undei 
Rawlinson  was  quickly  and  entirely  anni- 
hilated. This  Rainbow  Division,  so 
named  because  of  its  extraction  from  the 
various  North  American  States,  was 
among  the  first  American  troops  to  arrive 
in  France;  now  it  is  annihilated.' 
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"I  remember  on  September  g,  1918, 
during  a  festival  of  431st  Saxony  Reserve 
Regiment  who  was  quartered  in  Tartu, 
Estonia,  the  Saxon  officers  boasted  with 
joy:  'Have  you  heard,  the  famous  Rain- 
bow Division  of  the  damned  (this  word 
with  accentuation)  Yankees  was  com- 
plete annihilated  by  our  invincible 
troops  on  the  Western  Front?  Hoch! 
(Cheerio!) 

"And  two  days  later  when  the  2d  Ma- 
chine Gun  Company  of  431st  Saxony 
Reserve  Regiment  and  regiment  band 
rushed  from  Tartu  to  Western  Front,  I 
heard  when  the  German  officers  bragged 
in  the  railroad  station:  'Now  we  run  on 
Western  Front  and  will  beat  soundly  and 
crush  the  damned  Yankees.'  Auf  Wieder- 
sehen!' 

"But  the  German  troops  left  from  Es- 
tonia 'auf  nimmerwiederkehr'  (never  to 
return),  and  on  November  11,  19 18,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  German  68th 
Army  Corps,  Lieut.  General  Baron  A. 
von  Seckendorff  must  deliver  the  regency 
in  Estonia  to  Estonian  Temporary  Reign. 

"So  the  glorious  victory  of  A.  E.  F.  and 
Allied  troops  on  Western  Front  drove 
away  from  Estonia  the  'Culture  carriers' 
who  in  February,  1918,  without  declara- 
tion of  war  occupied  the  independent 
republic  of  Estonia  and  disarmed  the 
Estonian  Army.  .  .  . 

"We  Estonians  remember  with  greatest 
thankfulness  on  the  great  help  of  United 
States  of  America  during  the  War  of  In- 
dependence of  Estonia,  1918-1920.  From 
U.  S.  A.  our  Army  received  ammunition 
and  uniforms  and  our  wounded  and  ill 
soldiers  and  hungry  children,  medica- 
ments, food,  clothing,  etc. 

"Thirty-four  American  officers,  doctors 
and  representatives  of  American  Red 
Cross,  such  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ed- 
ward W.  Ryan,  Captains  F.  E.  Kenover, 
A.  E.  Robinson,  L.  W.  Henderson,  George 


Pollatz,  Lieutenant  Lee  D.  Auttler,  etc., 

were  awarded  by  Act  of  Estonian  Gov- 
ernment in  1920  the  Liberty  Cross  1st 
Class,  awarded  for  military  merits — the 
highest  award  our  government  can  be- 
stow. Ex-President  of  U.  S.  A.,  Herbert 
Hoover,  is  Honorary  Freeman  of  the 
City  of  Tallinn,  the  capital  of  Estonian 
Republic  

"On  December  31,  1919,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  Estonian  Armed  Forces,  Gen- 
eral-Major J.  Laidoner,  K.C.M.G.,  issued 
his  celebrated  message  No.  6174  to  Es- 
tonian Army  and  Navy — and  said:  '.  .  . 
With  greatest  thanks  we  remember  U.  S. 
A.  which  helped  us  materially  and 
morally.'  " 

In  connection  with  his  proposed  book 
on  aviation  activities  during  the  war,  Mr. 
Meos  is  interested  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  American  air  activities — par- 
ticularly of  fights  in  the  air.  He  would 
like  also  to  have  brief  biographies  of  the 
outstanding  American  aviators  and  stor- 
ies of  famous  air  battles  in  which  our 
men  participated.  If  any  Legionnaires 
care  to  contribute,  they  can  send  material 
to  Edgar  S.  Meos,  at  the  following  ad- 
dress: Tartu,  Jaama  tan  34,  Estonia. 

BY  THE  time  this  column  meets  your 
eye,  the  cheering  and  the  shouting  of 
the  several  hundred  outfit  reunions  at  the 
Legion  National  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles  will  have  ceased,  but  you  can 
rest  assured  that  the  majority  of  those 
outfits  will  already  be  looking  forward  to 
their  1939  national  convention  reunions 
in  whatever  convention  city  may  be 
selected.  That  isn't  to  say  that  reunions 
aren't  continuing  throughout  the  year. 
The  Armistice  day  meetings  are  approach- 
ing and  a  number  of  them  are  listed  below. 

For  details  of  the  following  reunions  and 
activities,  address  the  Legionnaires  whose 
names  are  given:  (Continual  on  page  68) 
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^■^H     Big   cash    profits   for   you:    full    or  spare 
^^^^H    time.    Over  household  necessity 

^^^^^B   thing's    people  Proven  fast 

^^^^^^k  seller's;  steady  ivpt-aters.  Famines  start 

■■very  first  day.  New  Ford  Sedans  given 
producers   as   bonus.    Details   free — no 
obligation.  Just  send  name  on  postcard. 
ALBERT  MILLS,  6427  Monmouth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Garlic-Parsley  an  Aid  in 

HIGH  BLOOD  PRESSURE 

Medical  reports  say  that  Garlic-Parsley  concentrate 
has  a  double  action  in  reducing  high  blood  pressure. 
First,  it  tends  to  relax  tightened  arteries.  Second,  it 
checks  or  inhibits  decomposition  of  waste  matter  in 
the  bowels,  a  contributory  cause  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure. To  get  concentrated  garlic  and  parsley  in  odor- 
less, tasteless  form,  ask  your  druggist  for  ALLIMIN 
Kssence  of  Garlic-Parsley  Tablets.  Large  box  50c;  super- 
size  money-saving  package,  $1.00.  AI.LIMIN  used  re- 
peatedly at  regular  intervals  aids  in  reducing  blood  pres- 
sure and  relieving  headache  and  dizziness  caused  by  ex- 
cessively high  readings.  To  learn  what  raises  your  blood 
pressure  and  for  medical  treatment  consult  your  doctor. 
For  free  sample  and  booklet  of  valuable  information  on 
high  blood  pressure,  write 

VAN  PATTEN  CO.,  54  W.  Illinois,  Dept.  3.  Chicago.  III. 


INVENTORS 


TIME  COUNTS — don't  risk  delay  in 
patenting  your  ideas.  Write  for  new 
FREE  book,  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In- 
ventor" and  "Becord  of  Invention"  form. 
No  charge  fur  preliminary  information. 
CLARENCE  A.  O'BRIEN  &  HYMAN  BERMAN 

Registered  Patent  Attorneys 
247  G  Adams  Bldg.,       Washington,  D.  C. 
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7th  Drv.  Officers  Assoc. — Annual  reunion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  19.  J.  B.  Kittrell,  pres., 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

27th  Div.  Assoc. — 20th  anniversary  reunion  and 
observance  of  battle  of  Hindenburg  Line,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  30-Oet.  1.  For  details  and  copy  of 
Orion  Messenger,  write  Eugene  R.  Collins,  Ob- 
server bldg.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

30th  Div.  Assoc. — Annual  reunion,  Winston- 
.  x\em.  N.  C,  Sept.  29-30.  Irwin  Monk,  pres., 
L.ox  6.*»x  Asheville,  N.  C. 

36th  Div. — Annual  reunion,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
Oct.  8-9.  Hq.  at  Texas  Hotel.  John  A.  Hulen,  pres., 
Room  627  Ft.  Worth  Club  bldg.,  Ft.  Worth. 

90th  Div.  Assoc. — Annual  reunion  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  Nov.  11-13,  under  sponsorship  of  90th  Div. 
Clubs  of  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth.  Hq.  at  Hotel  Texas. 
Armistice    Night   celebration,    memorial  service, 


business  session  and  jamboree.  Roy  T.  Kline,  pres., 
c/o  Stafford  Engraving  Co.,  Ft.  Worth. 

91st  Div.  Assoc.,  No.  California  Sector — Annual 
reunion,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Oct.  1-2.  91st  vets 
attending  Legion  National  Convention  should 
route  tickets  through  San  Francisco.  Visit  head- 
quarters in  War  Memorial  Building.  Al  Boss,  secy., 
650  Market  st.,  San  Francisco. 

91st  Div.  Assoc.,  Washington  Sector — Annual 
reunion,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Sat.,  Oct.  1.  B.  K.  Powell, 
secy.,  204  American  Bank  bldg.,  Seattle. 

91st  Div.  Assoc.,  Mountain  Sector — Annual 
memorial  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  Fri., 
Sept.  30th;  regular  annual  meeting,  Sat.,  Oct.  1, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  J.  W.  Latimer,  secy.,  161 
S.  State  st.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

107th  Inf. — Reunion  dinner,  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  Sept.  29,  20th  anniversary  of  Hinden- 
burg Line  battle.  A.  L.  Burgess,  adjt.,  16  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 

313th  Inf. — Annual  reunion,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oct.  1.  Gorman  Schaible,  chmn.,  924  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore. 

141st  Inf.,  Co.  I— Reunion,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex., 
Oct.  8-9,  with  36th  Div.  reunion.  Registration  hq., 
Texas  Hotel.  W.  E.  Suter,  2305  Forrest  St.,  Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

141st  Inf.,  Co.  L  (including  old  Co.  H) — Annual 
reunion,  Gonzales,  Tex.,  Nov.  10-12,  under  auspices 
Legion  Posts.  J.  M.  "Tex"  Wilson,  secy.,  Gonzales, 
Tjxa>. 

52d  Pioneer  Inf. — Annual  reunion  and  beef- 
steak, dinner,  Park  Central  Hotel,  New  York  City, 
Nov.  12.  Write  N.  J.  Brooks,  2  W.  45th  st..  New 
York  City. 

Old  15th  Regt.  (369th  Inf.) — 1st  annual  re 
union  at  the  Armory,  Fifth  av.  and  142d  St.,  New 
York  City,  Nov.  10-11.  Arthur  J.  McArthur,  chmn., 
c/o  the  Armory. 

120th  F.  A. — Reunion,  Milwaukee,  Wise,  Dec. 
12,  Col.  Penner's  birthday.  Tom  J.  Fallon,  759  N. 
Plankinton  av.,  Milwaukee. 

60th  Art.,  C.  A.  C,  Btry.  F — 2d  annual  reunion, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  Oct.  8-9.  A.  C.  Willcox,  Jr.,  1009  E. 
Main  st.,  Richmond,  Va. 

306th  M.  G.  Bn.,  Co.  A — 12th  annual  reunion, 
77th  Div.  Clubhouse,  28  E.  39th  st.;  New  York 
City,  Sat.  evening,  Oct.  22.  Ralph  L.  Newcome,  44 
Van  Doren  av.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

314th  F.  S.  Hs. — 21st  reu.ion,  Great  Northern 


Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  15.  A.  J.  Tichy,  secy. 
2117  S.  East  av.,  Berwyn,  111. 

313th  F.  S.  Bn. — Reunion,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Oct.  1.  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Jones,  Gilmore  City,  Iowa. 

301st  T.  M.  B. — Annual  reunion,  Bristol,  Conn., 
Sat.,  Oct.  I.  W.  F.  Welch,  secy.,  Southington,  Conn. 

404th  Tel.  Bn. — Annual  reunion,  Robin  Hood 
Inn,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Sat.,  Oct.  22.  L.  E.  Stanton, 
469  De  Witt  av.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

304th  Engrs.  Vets.  Assoc. — Annual  reunion 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  12.  D.  W.  Bainbridge,  secy., 
208  Yeakel  av.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

109th  Engrs.,  Co.  A — Reunion,  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
Sun.,  Oct.  9.  Harry  Lynch,  Ottumwa. 

319th  Aux.  Remount  Depot,  Camp  Taylor — 
Annual  reunion,  Franklin,  Ind.,  Sun.,  Nov.  6.  Rosa 
M.  Halgren,  620  Circle  Tower,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Air  Service — 20th  anniversary  reunion  of  all 


Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  pilots  and  enlisted 
personnel  who  trained  at  Florida  Air  Stations  during 
war,  at  Miami,  Florida,  Jan.  6-8,  1939,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  11th  annual  Miami  All-American  Air 
Maneuvers. 

Beaumont  Overseas  Club  (200-201st— 496-7th 
Aero  Sqdrns.) — 21st  annual  reunion,  New  York 
City,  Nov.  5.  James  B.  McCadden,  secy.,  90  Sher- 
man st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

350th  Aero  Sqdrn. — Reunion,  Babylon,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  8.  Bill  Stoetzel,  Jr.,  Sheriff's  Office,  Newark,  N.J. 

Base  Hosp.  48  Assoc. — Annual  reunion,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  12.  Martin  Sacco,  Veterans  Bureau, 
City  Hall,  Utica. 

Base  Hosp.  No.  116 — 20th  annual  reunion,  Hotel 
McAlpin,  New  York  City,  Sat.,  Nov.  12.  Dr.  Torr 
W.  Harmer,  415  Marlborough  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Camp  Utilities  Q.  M.  C.  Det.,  Camp  Dodge — 
Vets  interested  in  reunion,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Armistice  night,  Nov.  11,  write  R.  S.  Lammers,  253 
Plymouth  bldg.,  Minneapolis. 

U.  S.  Army  Amb.  Corps  Assoc. — 7th  annual 
Armistice  pilgrimage,  Allentown,  Pa.,  Nov.  5-3. 
All  vets  of  Camp  Crane  and  American  Field  Serv. 
invited.  Edson  Holston,  1442  Chew  st.,  Allentown. 

U.  S.  S.  Snlace — Annual  reunion  of  crew^  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Nov.  5.  Dr.  R.  A.  Kern,  Univeleity  Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vets.  A.  E.  F.  Siberia — Reunion,  Chicago,  III., 
Oct.  8.  Edw.  B.  Buckley,  155  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

M.  T.  C.  Verneuil  Vets.  (Motor  Repair  Units 
301-2-3  and  Spare  Parts)— Reunion  and  conven- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  late  fall.  Send  address  for 
new  roster  to  Gene  Blumenreich,  c/o  Western 
Union,  346  W.  34th  st.,  New  York  City. 

Yeomen  F — Annual  reunion  of  vets  in  North- 
west, Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  1.  Evelyn  B.  Youngs, 
Route  10,  Box  354,  Portland,  Ore. 

Yeomen  F — 5th  annual  Armistice  reunion  and 
20th  anniversary,  New  York  City,  Sat.,  Nov.  12. 
Miss  Sally  R.  Wolf,  chmn.,  3400  Tryon  av.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Ex-Service  Women — 20th  anniversary  Armis- 
tice reunion,  New  York  City,  Sat.,  Nov.  12,  of  for- 
mer Army  and  Navy  nurses,  Yeomen  F,  Marine  F 
and  Signal  Corps  women.  Miss  Sally  R.  Wolf,  3400, 
Tryon  av.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Noll 
The  Company  Clerk 
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TOURIST:  "Boy,  oh  boy!  What  a  shot!  This  calls  for 
Doubling  My  Enjoyment  with  a  Ten 
High  or  two.  Guess  I  know  a  good  shot 
when  I  see  one!" 


bear: 


Want  to  double  your  enjoyment  of  any  high-spot 
Then  buy  ten  high  at  your  favorite 
liquor  store  or  bar  today.  Countless  thousands  of 
smart  buyers  know  that  ten  high  has  no  rough 
edges  to  mar  your  complete  enjoyment  of  its 
doubly  smooth,  doubly  rich  bourbon  taste.  Noth- 
ing is  left  to  chance  in  the  world's  largest, 
modern  distillery.  Doubly  careful  control 
assures  you  that  TEN  HIGH  always  pleases 
your  discriminating  palate. 


TEN  HIGH 


STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


90  PROOF  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons  Inc.,  Peoria,  Illinois;  Distilleries  at 
Peoria;  Walkerville,  Ontario,-  Glasgow,  Scotland 


Crashing  a  plane  through  a  house! 


Pilot  Frank  Frakes'  most  spectacular 
feat  — the  stunt  that  thrills  Holly- 
wood and  millions  of  movie-goers  — 


i 


"SHOT  DOWN  IN  FLAMES,  you 

crash  into  a  house..."  That  is 
actually  what  aerial  warfare 
movie  scripts  demand  of 
Stunt  Pilot  Frank  Frakes.  But 
up  he  goes,  his  plane's  wings 
soaked  in  gasoline.  High  in 
the  sky,  he  touches  off  elec- 


trical sparks,  swoops  down 
ablaze  in  a  roaring  power-dive. 
Leveling  off  I  Picture  1 ),  he 
heads  straight  for  the  spectac- 
ular crack-up  that  thrills  even 
hardened  movie  directors. 
Will  Frakes  come  through 
that  house  alive?  He's  per- 


formed such  stunts  more  than 
fifty  times.  CRASH!  (Picture 
2 )  As  he  hits  with  terrific 
impact,  a  charge  of  dynamite 
is  exploded  inside  the  house 
(  Picture  3  I  to  heighten  the  ef- 
fect. Wings  ripped  off  (  Picture 
4),  the  flaming  plane  shoots 


out— hopelessly  WRECKED! 
Frakes?  Below  you  see  him 
safe,  smiling,  ready  to  enjoy 
his  favorite  smoke — a  Camel! 
"Stunt-flying  is  exhausting 
work,"  says  Pilot  Frakes. 
"When  I  need  a  'lift'  in  en- 
ergy I  get  it  with  a  Camel." 


.Above,  right,  Stunt  Pilot  Frank  Frakes  tells  Gordon  Weaver  more  about  why  he  pre- 
fers Camels.  It's  a  preference  with  a  reason:  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos!  And  that's  the 
same  reason  so  many  millions  of  smokers  have  turned  to  Camels.  Do  you  want  more 
smoking  pleasure?  Make  your  next  smoke  the  cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos  —  Camel! 


PEOPLE  DO  APPRECIATE  THE 

COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 

IN  CAMELS 
EY  ARE  THE  , 

LARGEST-SELLING 


CIGARETTE  IN  AMERICA 


Copyright,  1938,  R.  .1-  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem 

Ask  the  men 
who  grow  and  grade 
tobacco  who  buys 
their  choicest  lots! 


Camels  are  a 
matchless  blend 

of  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS 
— Turkish  and 
Domestic 


"Growing  tobacco  26 
years,"  says  planter  Ben 
Faulkner,  "I've  learned 
that  one  company  stands 
out  in  buying  finer  to- 
baccos-CAMEL.  Camel 
pays  more  to  get  my  choicest  grades. 
I've  been  a  steady  Camel  smoker  for 
years.  Most  planters  prefer  Camels." 


4v 


"I'M  NOT  A  CHAMPION," 

says  Miss  Henrietta  Dono- 
hue,  "butl'mjustas  inter- 
ested in  winning  at  my  golf, 
tennis,  and  swimming.  I 
know  the  importance  of 
healthy  nerves,  so  Camel's 
my  cigarette.  Camels  never 
get  me  'edgy.'  And  Camels 
give  my  energy  a  'lift'  too. 
They  set  me  right !  " 


Robert  Lee  Oakley,  one 
of  the  growers  behind 
North  Carolina's  repu- 
tation for  fine  tobaccos, 
says:  "Camel  buys  up 
the  choice  tobacco,  in- 
cluding that  of  my  last  crop.  This  has 
happened  many  times.  I  smoke  Camels. 
So  do  most  planters  around  here." 


